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Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 


B Herbert f Cardiff Lond Roſs of Kendal, 


Par, Fitzhugh, Marmion, St. Quintin, and 
- Shurlandz Lord Prefident of his Majeſty's moſt 


| Honourable Privy- Council, and Lord Lieutenant 


| of the County of Wilts, and of South- Wales. — 


Nu Lonv. 1 
W 1315 Tres, which 6 gromn ap . 
der your Lordſhip's Eye, and has ven- 
@fT [7 


tured into the World by your Order, 
does now, by a natural kind of Right, 
n come to your Lordſhip for that Pro- 
tection, which you ſeveral Years fince promiſed it. 
"Tis not that I think any Name, how great ſoever, 
ſet at the Beginning of a Book, will be able to 
cover the Faults are to be found in it. Things in 
Print muſt ſtand and fall by their own Worth, or 
the Reader's Fancy. But there being nothing 


Ne 


more to be deſired for Truth, than a fair unpre- 


judiced Hearing, no- body is more likely to pro- 
| 2 f cute 


ſomewhat out of the common Road. Ahe Impu- 


4 0 - Th * Es 3 . 2 
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f cure e 7 5 your. Lordſhip,” w o are 
lowed to have got ſo intimate an Acquaittance 


With ber, in her more retired Receſſes. Vout 


Lordchip is . * to have ſo far advanced you 
Sp lens in the moſt abſtract and ener 


Ae a io ts 


nowledge of Things, beyond the ordinary each 
or common Methods, that your Allowance and 


Approbation of the Deſign of this Treatiſe, will 


at leaſt preſerve it from being condemned without 
Reading { and will prevail to have thoſe Parts a 


little weigh'd, Which might. otherwiſe, perhaps, 


be thought to deſerve no Conſideration, for being 


a 


tation of Novelty is a terrible Charge amongſt thoſe 


who judge of Men's Heads, as they do of theit 
Perukes, bythe. Faſhion ; and can allo none to be 


right, but the received Dockrines. Truth ſcarce 


ever yet carried it by Vote any where at its firſt Ap- 


pearance: New Opinions are always ſuſpected, wen 
uſually oppoſed, without any other Reaſon, but 
becauſe they are not already common, But Truth, 
like Gold, is not the leſs ſo for being newly brought 
out of the Mine. Tis Trial and Examination muſt 
giye eit Price, and not any antique Faſhion : Ane 
it be not yet current by the publick Stamp; 
Lig it may, for all that, be as old as Nature, and is 
certainly not the leſs genuine. Your, Lordſhip c can 
give great and convincing Inſtances of this, when- 


ever you pleaſe to oblige the Publick with ſome of 


thoſe large and comprehenſive Diſcoveries you have 
made of Truths hitherto unknown, unleſs to ſome 
few, from whom your Lordſhip has been pleaſec 
hot wholly to conceal them. This alone were a 
ſufficient Non, were there n no other, why Tſhould 
| dedicate 
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dedicate this Zfay to your Lordſhip; and its having 
ſome little Corteſpondence with ſome Parts of that 


noblet and vaſt Syſtem of the Sciences your Lord- 
ſhip bas made 2 new, exact, and inſtructiye a 
Draught of, I think it Glory enough, if your Lord- 
ſhip permit me to, , that here and there I have 
fallen 1nto ſome. . ughts not wholly. diffcrent 
from youts. If your Lordſhip, think fit, that, by 
your Encouragement, this ſhould. appear in the 

orld, 1 hope it may be a Reaſon, ſome time or 
other, to lead your Lordſhip factber.; and you will 
allow-me to fay, that you give the. World an Ear- 


neſt of ſomething, that, if they can bear with this, 


will be truly worth their Expectation. This, my 
Lord, ſhews what a Preſent I here make to your 
Lordſhip ; juſt fuch as the poor Man does to his 
rich and great Neighbour, by whom the Baſket of 
Fl lowers « or Fruit is not ill taken, though he has 
more Plenty of his own Growth, and in much 
greater Perfection. Worthleſs Things receive a 
Value, when they are made the Offerings of Re- 
ſpect, Eſteem, and Gratitude: Theſe you have 
given me ſo mighty and peculiar Reaſons to have, 
in the higheſt Degree, for your Lordſhip, that if 
they can add a Price to what they go along with, 
proprtorable to their own Greatneſs,” I can with 
onfidence brag, I here make your Lordſhip the 
richeſt Preſent you ever received. This I am ſure, 
I am under the greateſt Obligations to ſeek all Oc- 


caſions to acknowledge a long Train of Favours I 


have received from your Lordſhip ; Favours, tho 
great and important in - themſelves, yet made 
much more ſo by the Forwardneſs, Concern, and 
Kindneſs, and other lay 2s Circumſtances, that 


never 
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never Failed to bp All this, you 
are pleaſed to add that Sick "vi ves yet tne 


Weight and Reliſh to all the reſt: You Vongligfe 


ws edntifve me ih fore Degree of your FReeth, 
and allow me a Place in your good Thoughts; 1 
had almoſt faid Friendſhip. This, my Lord, your 
Words and Actions fo conſtantly ſhew on all Ge⸗ 


_ cafions, even to others when I am' abſent, that it 


is not Vanity i in me to mention what every body 


knows: But it would be want of good Manners, 


not to acknowledge what ſo many are Witneſſes 
of, and every Day tell me, I am indebted to your 
Lordſhip for. I wiſh they could as eaſily aſſiſt my 


Gratitude, at they convince me of the great and 
growing Engagements it has to your Lordfhip. 


This 1 am fare, I ſhould write of the the bnd fen 


Ing without having any, if 1 were not ext 


ſenfible of them, and did not lay hold on this Op- 
portunity to teſtify to the World, how much Tum 
obliged to be, and how much I LY, — 
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Moft Obedient Servant, 
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bb Dicer fob of Jome of my idle and beavy 
13 a Hours: If it has the good Lad to prove 
any one of thine, and thou haſt but half ſo much 
3 — in reading, as I bad in writing it, 
thou wilt as little think thy Money, as I do my Pains, il 
beſtowed. Miſtake not this, for a Commendation of m 
Mork; nor conclude, becauſe I was pleaſed with the Doing 
of it, that therefore 1 am fondly taken with it now it is 
done. He that bawks at Larks and Sparrows, has no 
Sport, though a much leſs conſiderable Quarry, than be 
that flies at nobler Game : And he is little acquainted with 
the Subject of this Treatiſe, the UNDERST ANDING, 
who does not know, that as it is the moſt elevaied Faculty 
of the Soul, ſo it is employed with a greater and more con- 
ſtant Delight, than any of the other. Its Searches after 
Truth, are a Sort of Hawking and Hunting, wherein the 
very Purſuit makes a great Part of the Pleaſure. Every 
A 4 | Step 


The Epiſtle to the Reader. 

1e l Mind rater in its'Progreſs toubards Knowledge , 
mg es ſomie' Diſcovery, which Ne but wy — 
1e the Tyme al let. N 

For the Underſtanding, like the The: 28 of Ohels 
only by its own Sight, cannot but be pleaſed with what it 
Seen, having leſs Regret for what has eſcaped it, be- 
cauſe it is unknown. J. bus he who has raiſed himſelf above 
the Alms- Baſtet, and not tontent to live lazily on Scraps 
G begg*d Opinions, ſets bis own Thoughts on work, to find 
and follow Trilth, tvill * (whatever be lights on) 1d miſs 
the Munter's Satisfaction |; ; every Moment of bis Hurſuit 
will reward bis Pains with ſome Delight, and be will bave 
Reaſon to think his Tims not ill ſpent, even when be cannot 
much boaſt of any great Acquiſition. 

This, Reader, is the Entertainment of” theſe who et. 
| loofes their own Thoughts; and follow them” in writing ; 
which thou oughteſt not to envy them, -fince they afford thee 
an Opportunity of the like Diverſion, if thou wilt make uſe - 
of thy own Thoughts in reading. *T1s to them, if they are 
thy own, that 1 refer myſelf : But if they are taken upon 
Truſt from others, *tis no great Matter. what they are, 
 they-not" following Truth, but | ſome meaner Conjideration : 
And tis not worth while to be concern d, what be ſays or 
thinks, who\ſays or thinks only as be is direfted by cas, | 
F thou judgeſt for thyſelf, I know thou wilt judge candidly z 
and then I ſhall not be harmed or offended, whatever be thy 
Cenſure. For though it be certain, that there is nothing in 
this Treatiſe,” of the Truth whereof I am not fully perſua- 
ded; yet I conſider myſelf as liable to Miſtakes, #s I can 
5 think thee, and know that this Book muſt ſtand or fall with 
thee," not by ary Opinion I have of it, but thy orn. If 
thou nde little in it new or inſrufiive to thee, thou art 
not io blame-me for it. It was not meant for thoſe that had 
already maſtered this Subject, and made a thorough Ac. 
quaintance with their own Underſtanding , but for my own 
Information, and the Satisfattion of a few Friends, who 
acknowledged themſelves not to have ſufficiently confider”d it. 
* it fit to trouble thee —_ the Hiſtory of this Eſſay, 


I. ſhould 
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foorter. 
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I foeuld Nah nber, bat tue or fix Friend meeting at m 
Chamber, and diſcourſing on 4 Subject very remote fv. 
this, found ibemſolves quickly at a Stand, by Ibs Difficul- 
ties that roſe on every Side. After we had a while prizzled 
onnſelves, "without" coming any nearer a Reſolution of thoſe 


Doubts which perplexed us, it came into my Thoughts, that 


wwe. took a wrong Courſe; and ibat, before a jet ourſelves 
upon Enquiries of that Nature,” it was neceſſary to examine 
our'own Abilities, and ſee what Objects our Under ſtandings 
were, or were not fitted to deal with.” This I propoſed to 
the Company,” who all readily a ſented : 3 and thereupon it 
was agreed, that this ſhould be our firſt Enquiry. Some 
haſty, and undigeſted Thoughts on a Subject I bad never be- 
fare conſidered, which TI ſet down againſt our next Meet- 
ing, gave the \firſt Entrance into this Diſcourſe, which ha- 
ving been thus begun by Chance, was continued by Intreaty 
written by incoherent Parcels; and, after long Intervals of 
Neglect, reſum'd again, as my Humour or Otcaſions per- 
mitied; and at laſt, in a Retirement, where an Attendance 
on my Health gave me Leiſure, it was 5 brought into that Or- 
der thou now ſeeft it. 

. This: diſcontinued Way of Writing may have actafioned, 
befides others, two contrary Faults, viz. that too little 
and too much may be ſaid in it. Tf thou findeft any Thin 
wanting, I. Mall be glad, that what 1 have writ gives 635 
any Deſire, that I ſhould have gone farther : Tf it ſeems 
too much ſo thee,” thou mayſt blame the Subject; for when I 
firſt put Pen to Paper, 7 thought al I le bave to ſay 
en this Matter, would have been contained in one Sheet of 
Paper; but the farther I went, the larger Profpe# I bad: 
New Diſcoveries led me till on, and Jo it grew inſenſibly io 
the Bulk it now appears in. I ill not deny, but poſſibly it 
might be reduced to a narrower Compaſs than it is ; and 
that ſome Parts of it might be contratted ; the Way it has 
been writ in, by Catches, and many long Intervals of In- 
terruption, being apt to cauſe ſome Repetitions. But to 
confeſs the Truth, 1 am naz too laxy, or too buly tomake it 


' Tam 


I an not ignorant how. little 1 herein confult my 00% 
| Reputation, when I knowingly let it go with 4 Fault, fo 


1-20 diſguſt the moſt judicious, who. ars always the nice 
| bs Sp But they who know Sloth is apt to content is 
|. -with any Excuſe, will pardon me, if mine has prevailed or 
4 me, where, I think, I have a very good once. I will not 
iq therefore alledge in my Defence, that the ſame Notion, ha- 
1 ving different Reſpelts, may be conuenient or neceſſary beſt 
prove or illuſtrate ſeveral Paris of the ſame Diſcourſe 3 and 
that ſo it has happened in many Parts of ibis: But waving 
that, 1 ſhall frankly. avow, that I bave ſometimes dwelt 
long, upon the ſame Argument, and expreſſed it different 
Ways, with à quite different Deſign. I pretend not 10 
| publiſh this Efſay for the Information of Men of large 
1 Thoughts, and quick Apprehenſions 3 to ſuch Maſters f | 
| Knowledge, I profeſs myſelf a Schutar, and therefore warn 
them before-hand ust to expect any Thing bere, but what, 
| being ſpun out of my own coarſe Thoughts, is fitted to Men 
4 of my. own Size, to whom, perhaps, it will not be unaccep+ 
table, that I have taken ſome Pains to make plain and fa · 
| miliar to their Thoughts ſome Truths, which eſtabliſhed Pre- 

| judice, or the Abſtrafineſs of the Ideas themſelves, might 

render difficult. Some Objects bad need be turned on every 
| Side: And when the Notion is new, as I confeſs. ſome of theſe 

0 ore. to me, br out of the ordinary Road, as. 1 ſalſpect they 
l Will appear lo otbers; tis not one ſimple View. of it, that 

| 


will gain it Admittance into every Underſtanding, or fix it 
there with a-clear and laſting . ion. There are few, 

I believe, who have not obſerved in themſelves or others, 
that what in one Way of propoſing was very obſcure, ano 
ther Way of expreſſing it has made very clear and intelli- 
gible : Though afterwards the Mind found little Difference 
in the Phraſes, and wonder'd why one failed to be under- 
Hood more than the other. But every Thing does not hit a- 
like upon every Man's Imagination. We have our Under- 
Standings no leſs different than our Palates ; and he that. 
thinks the ſame Truth ſhall be equally reliſh*d by every one 
a 


* 
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The Epiſtle to the Reade. 
in ibe ums Dreſs, may as well hope 10 feaſt: every one with 
the fame fort of Cookery : _ Meat may be the fame, and 
the Nowriſhment good, yet every one not be able to receive it 
with thar Seaſoning 1 — 222 muſt be dreſſed another Way, 
you will bavr it go down with ſome even of ſtrong Confti- 
Futions\ Tbe Truth is, thoſe wvby adviſed me to publiſh it, 
adviſed me, for \ this Reaſon, 10 publiſh it as it is: Aud 
Ance Þ have been brought to let it E uad T1 deſire it 
Id be untlerftood by whoever gives himſelf the Pains to 
read it. Ibavr o litile Affectation to be in Print, that if I 
were not flattered this E might be of Jome Uſa.to others, 
us I think it has been to me; I ſhould have confined it to the 
View of rz Friends, who gave the firſs Occaſion. to it. 
My appearing ther tfore in Print, being on purpoſe: lo be as 
wut 5s as Hogs I think it neceſſary to make what I have 
ro ſay, as ba) and intelliguble to all Sorts of Readers, as 1 
can. And bad much rather the Speculative and lick. 
Ngbted ſbouid complain of my being in ſome Paris tedious, 
than that any one, not accuſtomed to abſtrat? Speculations, 
or prepoſſoſſed with different Notions, e miſjake, or nut 
eomprebend my Meaning. 
If will poſſibly be cenſured as a great Piece of Vanity or 
Inſolence in me, to pretend to inſtruct this our knowing Age} 
tt amounting to little leſs, when I own, that I publiſh this 
Eſſay with Hopes it may be uſcful to others. But if it may 
be — o eat freely of thoſe, who with a feigned 
Modeſty condemn as uſeleſs, bat they. ibemſelver 
write, metbinks it ſavours much more of Vanity or Inſolence; 
to publiſh a Book for any other End; and be fal, very 
much of that Reſpelt he — the Publick, bo prinis, and 
conſequently expefts Men ſhould read that; wherein bt in- 
tends not they ſhould meet with any Thing ef Uſe" to tbem- 
febves or others: And ſhould nothing, elſe be found allowable 


in this Treatiſe, yet my Deſign will not ceaſe to be ſo; and 


the Goodneſs of my Intention ought to be ſome Excuſe for the 
Worthleſneſs of 4 Preſent. Tis that chiefly*wwhich ſe. 
A me from the Fear of Cenſure, whith I expect not o 


eſcape 
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The Epiſtle to the Reader. 
eſcape more than better Writers. Men's Principles, No. 
tions; and Reliſbes are ſo different, that it is bard to find 
a Book which pleaſes or diſpleaſes all Men. I acknowledge 
the. Age we live in is not the leaſt knowing, and therefore 
not the moſt"eaſy to be ſatisfied: : ¶ 1 have not the good Luck 
to pleaſe, yet no body ought to be offended with me. 1 
plainly tell all my Readers, except half a Dozen, this 
Treatiſe was not at firſt intended for tbem; and therefore 
they need not be at the Trouble to be of that Number. 


But yet if. any one thinks ſit to be angry, and rail at it, be 


may do it ſecurely: For. I ſhall find ſome better way of 
ſpending my Time, than in ſuch kind of Converſation. I 
Gall always have the Satisfaction to have aimed ſincerely 
at Truth and Uſefulneſs, though in one of the meaneſt Ways. 
The Commonwealth of Learning is not at this Time without 
Maſter-builders, whoſe mighty Deſigns, in advancing the 
Sciences, will leave laſting Monuments to the Admiration 
of Poſterity: But every one muſt not hope to be a Boyle, or 
a Sydenham; and in an Age that produces ſuch Maſters, 
as the Great — Huygenius, and the incomparable Mr. 
Newton, with ſome other of that Strain; lis Ambition 
enough to be employ'd as an Under- Labourer in clearing the 


Ground a little, and removing ſome of the Rubbiſh that lies 


in the Way to Knowledge; which certainly. had been very 
much more advanced in the World, if the Endeavours of 
ingenious aud induſtrious Men had not been much cumbered 
with the learned but frivolaus Uſe of uncouth, affected, or 
unintelligible Terms, introduced into the Sciences, and there 
made an Art of, to that Degree, that Philoſaphy, which 
is nothing but the true Knowledge f Things, was thought 
unſit, or-uncapable to be brought into well. bred Company, 
and polite Converſation. Vague and inſignificant Forms of 
Speech, and. Abuſe. of Language, have ſo long paſſed for 
Myſteries of Sciences; and hard or miſapply'd Words, 
with little or no Meaning, have, by Preſcription, ſuch a 
Right to be miſtaken for deep Learning, and Height ef 
Speculation, . that it will not be eaſy to perſuade, either 
Pl CY 12 


the ſecond Edition, I added as followeth : 


© Fhe Epiſtle to dhe Reader. 
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but . the Covers f Ignorance, and  Hindrants "of rue 


Knowledge. To break in upon © the” Sanfnary of "Vanity 


and Temrance,” will be, T fuppoſe, ſome Service. 1 Hu- 
man Underſtanding : Thaugh fo few are apt to think they 
decerve or are deceived in the Uſe of Words; or that 
the Language of the Set they are of, has any" Faults in 
it, which ought to be examined or corrected; that I hope 
T /hall be pardow'd, if I have in ibe third Book divelt long 


on this Subject, and endeavoured to make it o plain, that 


neither the Inveterateneſs of 1he Miſchief, nor the Preva- 
lency of the Faſhion, ſhall be any Excuſe for thoſe, who will 
not tale care about the Meaning of their own Words, 
and will nat * ſuffer the Significancy of their Expreſſions 
io be enquired io, © OD OO OO ITY, CONTIGRLh 
I have been told, that a ſhort Epitome of this Treatiſe, 
which was printed 1688, was'by ſame condemned  with- 
out reading, becauſe innate Ideas were denied in it; they 
tao haſtily. concluding, that if "innate Ideas were not fup- 
poſed, there would be little left, either of -the Notion or 

roof of Spirits. If any one take the like Qffente at the 
Entrance of this Treatiſe, T ſhall deſire him to read it ibo- 
rough; and then I hope he will be convinced, that: the ta- 
king away falſe Foundations, is not to the Prejudice, but 
Advantage of Truth; which is never injur'd or endanger d 
fo much, as when mixed with, or built on Fal/hood. ' In 


* © 


The Bookſeller will not forgive me, if I ſay nothing of this 
Second Edition, which be has promiſed, by the Cor rectneſi 
of it, ſhall make amends for the many Faults committed in 
the former. He deſires too, that it ſhould be known that it 
bas one whole new Chapter concerning Identity, and many 


Additions and Amendments in other Places; Theſe I muſt 


inform my, Reader are not al! new Matter, but moſt of 


" them oitber farther Confirmations of what I had ſaid, or 


Explications, Is prevent others being miſtaken in "the Senſe 
of what was formerly printed, and not any Variation in 


me 


nis from i LI ouly except theirs TOO 
in Book II. C 


Tho Epiſtle to the Reader. 


hap: 21. KN 0 
bat I bad there writ concerning OS: — the 
Will, I. thought deſerv'd as accurate a View, as \[ was 
capable of .: Thoſe Subjefts having in all Ages exerciſed the 
— Part ef he World, 1 ans and Diffi- 
culties, that baue not a little perp Vea and Di- 
vinity; \ theſe Parts of Ln aol Men are ke con- 
cern d 10 be clear in. Upon a cloſer Iuſpection into the 
Working of Men's Minds, and a ſtridter Examination” of 
thoſe Mottves. and Views they are turn'd by, I have founi 


reaſam ſomewhat to alter the Thoughts I formerly had con- 


cerning that, which gives tbe laſt Determination to the 


Will in all voluntary Actions. This I cannot forbear to 


acknowledge to the World with as much Freedom and Rea- 
dineſs, as T at firſt publiſhed what then ſcem d to me to be 
night 3 thinking myſelf more concern d io quit and renounce 
any Opinion of my own, than oppoſe. that of anot ber, whew- 
Truth appears againſt it. Fur tis Truth alone Tfeek, and 
that will always be welcome to me, den ar tron whence 
er it comes: 

But what Forwardneſs wy I N to 1 20 any Opini- 


or I have, or lo recede from any) thing I have writ, upon 


the firſt Evidence of any Error in it; yet this I muſt own,” 
that 1 have not had the good Luck to receive any Light 
from thoſe Exceptions I bave met with in Print againſt any 


Part of my Boot; nor baye, from any Thing bas been ur» 


ged againſt it, found reaſon to alter my Senſe, in any of the - 
Paints have been queſtion*d. . Whether the Subjeft I have 


in band-requires often more Thought and Attention than 
curſory Readers, at leaſt ſuch as are prepoſſeſſed, are wil- 
ling lo allow: Or, whether. any Obſearity in my Expreſſi- 
ans caſts a Cloud over it, and theſe Notions are made dif-: 


Jicult to others Apprehenſion in my Way of treating ibem 


do it is, that my Meaning, I find, is often miſtaken, and 
J bave not ibe good Lutk to be every where rightly under- 


Rood. We are * * We 1 Wit, that I think it 
" juſtice. 


flies 10 my 


—— the Reade, 


Roader and myſelf,” to. conclude, that- be; 
my Book is 1 — enough written to be rightly under ſtood by 
550 who peruſe it with that Attention big Indifferency, 
which every one, who will give himſelf the Pains io read, 
ought to employ in reading or elſe,” that I have writ mine 


| ooh obſeurely, that it is in vain to go about to mend it. & bicb 


ever of ibeſe bv "the Truth, n myſelf only" am affected 
_— and \tharefore I ſhall be far from "troubling my 
Reader with" what I think might be ſaid, in ys Be to 


theſe ſeveral Objettions FN met with, to Paſſages here 


and there of ny Book : Since I perſuade myſelf, that be 
who thinks them of Moment enough to be concerned whether 
they are true or falſe, will be able to ſee, that what is 
ſaid, is either not well founded, or elſe not contrary 10 2 
Doctrine, when Ta r Dong 1% be 
2 

F any, eareful that none of their good 


be loft, have publiſh?d their Cenſi 


e 
res my ys3 wi 
this Honour done to it, that th 21 7 ſuffer it to be 


an Eſſay; I leave it to the Publick to A the Oblga- 
tion they have to their critical Pens, and all not 8 — E: 

Reader's Time in ſo idle or l. natur d an Em 

mine, as to leſſen the SatisfaHtion any one bas in 2 
or gives to others, in /o ed a ay of wbt 7 —_ 
written. * 

Tbe Bookſellers preparing fob the fourth Editian 6 my 
Eſſay, gave me Notice of it, that I might, if I bad Lei- 
ſure, make any Additions or "Alterations T ſhould think fit. 
Whereupon I thought it convenient to advertiſe the Reader, 
that beſides ſeveral Corrections ] had made here and. there, 
there was one Alteration which it was neceſſary to mention, 
becauſe it ran through the whole Book, and is of Conſe- 
quence to be "rightly underſtood. What I thereupon ſaid, Was 

this : 


Clear mh diſtin Ideas are Terms, which 
familiar and frequent in Men's Mouths, I have wars 
to think every one, who uſes, -does not perfeftly underſtand. 
And poſſibly *tis but here and there one, who gives bim- 


far 
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Fette Trouble 10 conſider. \them ſo far 48 0 know what 


be himſelf or : others, preciſely. mean by them © T have 
therefare. in moſt places choſe. to put.determinate. or de- 
termined, ..inftead of clear and diſtingt, as more likely 


10 direli Men's T, Ws, to my Meaning in this Matter. 


By thoſe: Denominations,.. 1 mean ſome. Object in _the Mind, 

and conſeguentiy determingcd, i. e, ſuch as it is there ſeen. 
and perceived i be. Thi I bin, mag fitly..be called. 
4 determinate or determined Idea, when. ſuch. as it is at 
any Time rudy in be Mind, and Ja) determined 
there ii is anner d, and without. variatian determined 


10 4 Name or articulate Saund, which. is i be fteddily the 


Sign of —— 1 75 1 Mins, « e ee 


Ane nn 
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10 ſmall Obſeurity, and Confuſ fon. in Men's bie, and 
ourſes. N . 2) \ VI INIT ' oi u 8 Gd ; 
I know-there are not Wards enough in any Language, 
to anſever all the Variety of Ideas ibat enten inio Men's 
Diſcourſes and Reaſenings... But this binders. not, but 
that when any one uſes any Term, be may have in bis: 
Mind a determined :{dea,.. which he mattes is ibe Sign f, 
and io which, be ſhould keep. it ſteddily. anne d, on 
that. e na . dere . does not, Arey do. 
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plain his are not ſo; and therefore there can be expected no- 
thing but Obſcurity and Confuſion, where ſuch Terms are made 
uſe of, *which have not ſuch a preciſe Determination. 
Upon this Ground I have thought determined Ideas a 
Way of ſpeaking leſs liable to miſtake, than clear and di- 
ſtint : And where Men have got ſuch determined Ideas 
of all that they reaſon, enquire, or argue about, they will 
find a great part of their Doubts and Diſputes at an End. 
The greateſt Part of the Queſtions and Controverſies that 
perplex Mankind, depending on the doubtful and uncertain 
Uſe of Words, or (which is the ſame) indetermined Ideas, 
which they are made to ſtand for; I have made choice of 
theſe Terms to ſignify, 1. Some immediate Object of the 
Mind, which it perceives and has before it, diſtinft from 
the Sound it uſes as a Sign of it. 2. That this Idea, thus 
determined, i. e. which” the Mind bas in itſelf, and 
knows, and ſees there, be determined without any Change 
to that Name, and that Name determined 10 that pre- 
ciſe Idea. F Men bad ſuch determined 1deas in their 
Enquiries and Diſcourſes, they would both diſcern bow far 
their own Enquiries and Diſcourſes went, .and avoid the 
greateſt Part of the. Diſputes and Wranglings they. have 
wild HDR Wl). nn gala eee 4 
Beides this, "the Bookſeller will think it neceſſary 1 
ſhould advertiſe the Reader, that there is an Addition of 
two Chapters wholly new; the one of the Aſſociation of 
Ideas, the other of Enthuſiaſm. Theſe, with ſome other 
larger Additions never before printed, be has engaged to 
print by themſelves after the ſame Manner, and for the 


ſame Purpoſe, as was done when this Eſſay bad tbe ſecond 
_ Impreſſion. 4 


Tm the fixth Edition, there is very little: added or altered, 
the greateſt Part of what is new, is contained in the 2 1ſt 


Chapter of the ſecond Book, which any one, if be thinks it 


worth while, may, with a very little Labour, tranſcribe 
into the Margin of the former Edition. 
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BOOK L, CHAP.IL, 
INTRODUCTION. 


. I, 
, | ſets Man above the reſt of ſenſible 7 the Da- 
Beings, and gives him all the Ad- der ſtanding, A 
vantage and Dominion which he pleaſant and 
e has over them; it is certainly a l. 
Subject, even for its Nobleneſs, worth our Labour to enquire 
into. The Underſtanding, like the Eye whilſt it makes us ſee, 
and perceive all other Things, takes no Notice of itſelf: And it 
requires Art and Pains to ſet it at a Diſtance, and make it its 


own Object. But whatever be the Difficulties, that lie in the 
Way of this Enquiry; whatever it be, that keeps us ſo much 


in the Dark ourſelves; ſure I am, that all the Light we can let 
in upon our own Minds, all the Acquaintance we can make 
with our own Underſtandings, will not only be very pleaſant, 
but bring us great Advantage, in directing our Thoughts in the 
Search of other Things. | | NIKITA» 
S. 2. This, therefore, being my Purpoſe, to D 
enquire into the Original, Certainty, and. Extent ofgn. 


of Human Knowledge; together with the Grounds and Degrees 
of Belief, Opinion, and Aſſent; I ſhall. not at preſent meddle with 


the Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind; or trouble myſelf to ex- 
amine, wherein its Eſſence conſiſts, or by what Motions of our 
Spirits, or Alteration of our Bodies, we come to have any Senſation 
by our Organs, or any Ideas in our Underſtandings; and whether 
thoſe Ideas do in their Formation, any, or all of them; depend on 
Matter or no: Theſe are Speculations, which; however curious 
and entertaining, I ſhall decline, as lying out of my Way, in the 
Deſign I am now upon. It ſhall ſuffice to my preſent Purpoſe, to 


2 


12 .corfider the diſcerning Faculties of a Man, as they are employ d 
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about the Objects, which they have to do with: And I ſhall ima- 
gine I have not wholly. miſemplaoy d myſelf in the Thoughts I 
ſhall have on this Occaſion, if, in this hiſtorical, plain Method, I 
can give any Account of the Ways whereby our Underſtandings 
come to attain thoſe Notions of Things we have, and can ſet down 
any Meaſures of the Certainty of our Knowledge, or the Grounds 
of thoſe Perſuaſians, which are to be found amongſt Men, fo va- 
rious, different, and wholly contradictory; and yet aſſerted ſome- 
where or other with ſuch Aſſurance and Confidence, that he that 


hall take a View of the Opinions of Mankind, obſerve their Op- 


poſition, and at the ſame time conſider the Fondneſs and Devotion 
wherewith they are embraced, the Reſolution and Eagerneſs 


where with they are maintain'd, may perhaps have Reaſon to ſuſ- 


pect, that either there is no ſuch thing as Truth at all; or that 
Mankind hath no ſufficient Means to attain a certain Knowledge 


ke 8. 3. It js therefore. worth while to ſearch out 
Method. the Bounds. between Opinion and Knowledge; 
and examine by what Meaſures, in Things, 
whereof we have no certain Knowledge, we ought to regulate 
our Aſſent, and moderate our Perſuafions, In order whete- 
unto, - I-ſhall purſue this following Method. | 


Firſt, I ſhall enquite into the Original of thoſe 1degs, Notions, 


or whatever elſe you pleaſe to ql them, which a Man obſerves, 


and is conſcious. to himſelf he has in his Mind; and the Ways, 
whereby the Underſtanding comes to be furniſhed with them. 
- Secondly, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, what Knowledge: the 

ing hath: by thoſe Ideas; and the Certainty, Evi- 
- Thirdly, 1 ſhall make ſome Enquiry into the Nature of the 
Grounds of - Faith or Opinion; whereby I mean that Aſſent, 


which we give to any Propoſition as true, of whoſe Truth yet 


we have no certain Knowledge: And here we ſhall have Oc- 
caſion to examine the Reaſons and Degrees of {/ent. 


Uſeful to know 8 4. If by this Enquiry into the Nature of . 


Extent of Underſtanding, I can diſcover the Powers there - 
our Compre- of; how far they reach; to what Things they are 
lens. in any degree proportionate z and where they fail 
us: I ſuppoſe it may be of uſe, to prevail with the buſy Mind of 
Man to be more cautious in meddling with Things exceeding its 

n; to ſtop when it is at the utmoſt Extent of its 


Tether; and to ſit down in a quiet Ignorance of thoſe Things, 


which, upon Examination, are found to be beyond the reach of 
our Capacities, We ſhould not then perhaps be ſo forward, out of 


1 


rr 


INTRODUCTION; 3 
an Affectation of an univerſal Knowledge, to raile ions, - 
and perplex ourſelves and others with Diſputes about Things, to 


which our Underſtandings are not ſujted ; and of which we can- 


not frame in our Minds any clear or 'diſtin& Perceptions, or 
whereof (as it has perhaps too often happen'd) we have not any 
Notion at all. If we can find out, how far the Underſtanding 
can extend its View, how far it has Faculties to attain Certainty, 


and in what Caſes it can only judge and gueſs; we — learn to 


wr” 8 with TR — in this State. 
5. For tho' the Compr 2 of our n 
ſtandings comes exceeding — the vaſt Ex- Our 2 
tent of Things; yet we ſhall have Cauſe enough 22 2 l 
to magnify the bountiful Author of bur Being, for Cern, 
that Proportion and Degree of Knowledge he has 
beftowed on us, fo far above all the feſt of the Inhabitants of this 
our Manſion. Men have reaſon to be well fatisfied with what 


God hath thought fit for them, ſinee he hath given them (as St. 


Peter ſays) mivm' els Cal 3, voiCeey, Whatſoever is 
for the Conveniencics of Life, and Information of Virtue; and 
has put within the reach of their Diſcovery the comfortable Pro- 
viſion for this Life, and the Way that leads to a better. How 
ſhort ſoever their Knowledge may come of an univerſal ot per- 


fect Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, it yet ſecures their great 


Concernments, that they have Light enough to lead them to the 
Knowledge of their Maker, and the Sight of their own Duties; 
Men may find Matter ſufficient to buſy their Heuds, and employ 


their Hands with Variety, Delight, and Satisfaction; if they 


will not boldly quarrel with their own Conſtitution, and throw 
away the Bleſſings their Hands are fill'd with, becauſe they ars 
not big enough to graſp every thing; We ſhall not have much 


reaſon to complain of the Narrowneſs of our Minds, if we will 


but employ them about what may be of uſe to us; for of that 
they are very capable: And it will be an unpardonable, as well 
as childiſh: Peeviſhneſs, if we underyalue the Advantages of our 
Knowledge, and neglect to improve it to the Ends for which .it 
was given us, becauſe there are ſome things that are ſet out of 


the reach of it. It will be no Excuſe to au idle and untoward 


Servant, who would not attend his Buſineſs by Candle-light; to 
plead that he had not bright Sun- ſnine. Fhe Candle, that is ſet 
up in us, fliines bright enough for all our Purpoſes. The Di 
coveries we can make with this, ought to ſatisfy us: And we 
ſhall then uſe our Underſtandings right, when we entertain all 
Objects in that Way and Proportion that they are ſaited to out 
Faculties, and upon thoſe Grounds they are capable of . 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 
to us; and not peremptorily, or intemperately require 
tions and demand Certainty, where Probability on- 
ly is to be had, and which is ſufficient to govern all our Con- 
cernments. Ir we will disbelieve ever \ Thing, becauſe we 
_ cannot certainly know all Things; we do much what as 
wiſely as he, who would not uſe his Legs, but ht: m_ and - 
TP becauſe he had no Wings to fly. 

6. When we know our own eue we 
Knowledge "= well the better know what to undertake with 
1 — Hopes of Succeſs: And when we have well A 
vey'd the Powers of our own Minds, and made 
2, | — Eſtimate what we may expect from them, 
we ſhall not be inclined 2 to ſit ſtill, and not 
ſet our Thoughts on Work at all, in deſpair of knowing any 
Thing; nor, on the other Side, queſtion every Thing, and diſ- 
claim all Knowledge, becauſe ſome Things are not to be under- 
| Nood; Tis of great Uſe to the Sailor to know the Length of 
his Line, tho” he cannot with it fathom all the Depths of the 
Ocean. Tis well he knows, that it is long enough to reach the 
Bottom, at ſuch Places as are neceffary to direct his Voyage, 
and caution him againſt running upon Shoals that may ruin him. 
Our Buſineſs here is not to know all Things, but thoſe which 
concern our Conduct. If we can find out thoſe Meaſures, 
whereby a rational Creature put in that State, which Man is in, 
in this World, may, and ought to govern his Opinions and 
Actions depending thereon, we need not be troubled that ſome 
938 eſcape our Knowledge. 
F.. This was that which gave the firſt Efe to 
Occaſion of this Eſſay concerning the Under/tanding. For L 
this . thought that the firſt Step towards ſatisfying ſe- 
| veral Enquiries, the Mind of Man was very-apt 
to-ruwinto, was to take a Survey of our own Underſtandings, 
examine our own Powers, and ſee to what Things they were a- 
dapted. Till that was done, I ſuſpected we began at the wron 
End, and in vain fought for Satisfaction in a quiet and ſure Poſſef” 
ſion of Truths that moſt concern'd us, whilſt we let looſe our 
Thoughts into the vaſt Ocean of Being, as if all that boundleſs 
Extent were the natural and undoubted Poſſeſſion of our Un- 
derſtandings, wherein there was nothing exempt from its Deci- 
fions, or that eſcaped its Comprehenſion. Thus Men | extend- 
ing their Enquiries beyond their Capacities, and letting their 
Thoughts wander into thoſe Depths, where they can find no ſure 
Footing ; *tis no wonder, that they raiſe Queſtions and multiply 
horn which never * to uy N Reſolution, are pro- 
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per only to continue and increaſe their Doubts, and to confirm 
them at laſt in perfect Scepticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities 
of our Underſtandings well confidered, the Extent of our Kno- 
ledge once diſcovered; and the Horizon found, which ſets the 
Bounds betweef) the enlightened and dark Parts of Things; be- 


| tween what is, and what is not comprehenſible by us; Men 
would perhaps with lefs Oy acquieſce in the avow'd.Igno- 


rance of, the one, and employ their, Thoughts and Diſcourſe 
with more Advantage 0 e in che ther. Ae 
- 4-8. Thus much I thought neceſſary to ſay Ne, Ide an 
concerning the Occaſiatiof this Enquiry into Hu- Pts 
man Underſtanding. But, before I proceed on 10 and fen. 
what I have thought on this Subject, I muſt here in the Entrance 
beg pardon of my Readet for the frequent Uſe of the word Idea, 
wich be will ind, ih the Blowing TRatle 1. e 
Term, which, I think, ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is the 
Weck of the Underſtanding, when a Man thinks; I have uſed. 
it to expreſs whatever is meant by Phantaſm,. Notion, Specyes,- or 


whatever it is which the Mind can be employed about in 


thinking; and I could not avoid Py any uſing it. (1) 
I preſume it will be eaſily granted me, that there are ſuch Idea: 


in Mens Minds; every one is conſcigus of them in himſelf; and 


Mens Words and Actions will ſatisfy, him, that they are in others. 
„Qut firſt Enquiry then, ſhall be, how the) come into the. 
Mind, * * 3 5 nin rt 3 3s 2 599 . .C HA. . 


4 
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(1) This modeſt Apology of our Author could not procure him 
the free Uſe of the Wor Lea. But great Offence. has been taken 
at it, and it has been cenſured as of dangerous Conſequence”: To 
which you may here ſee what he anſwers. ge 
* World, faith the * Biſhop of Worceſtet, hath been Anſaber o 
© ſtrangely amuſed with Ideas of late; and we have M.. Locke's | 
been told, that ſtrange Things might be done by Firf Letter, 
the Help of Ideas; .and yet theſe Idea, at laſt p. 999. 

come to be only common Notions of Things - 
which we muſt make uſe of in our Reaſoning. Vou (7. . the 
Author of the E/ay concerning Human 9 ) fay in that 
Chapter, about the Exiſtence of God, yon thought it moſt pro- 
per to expreſs yourſelf, in the moſt uſual and familiar Way, by 
* common Words and Expreſſions. I would you had done ſo quite 
through your Book; for then you had never given that Occaſion 


as : 
; n 


© to the Enemies of our Faith, to take — your new Way of Ideas, 
'd) 


as an effectual Battery (as they imagin'd) againſt the Myſteries of 

© the Chriſtian Faith. But you might have enjoy'd-the Satisfaction 

ur Aeas long enough before I had taken notice of chem, 

eſs I had found them W about doing Miſchief.“ 
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| = kn enjoyed the Satisfaction of my Mea 


8 INTRODUCTION. 
s 518 To which dur Author (4) replies,” Tis plain, that 
() 1 l 8. That which Lordſhip apprehends, in my Book, 
* with your ee 8 to —— 
Biiſbop Lordſhip endeavoured to: —_ 
Worceſter, — cons new arms f that Which y 
2 1 * 8 | Londp Ip. 2 a is that of Ideas. "And. = 
| on Fer. in every of theſe Pla- 
why en Lordftip "ink . 15 Apprehenfion of 1deas, that 
of danger ak Conſequence do that Article of Faith, 
er 2 — Lend — defend, is, becauſe they 
have applied to ſuch Purpoſes.” . oY {your Lordſhip 
enough before 
natice, of them, unleſs. yo Road "hat found 
— * employed in doing e hich, at laſt as I humbly 
conceive, amounts to thus much, and no more, vis. That your 
xdllup fears Ideas, i. e. the Term. Keas, may, ſome time or 
ther, * prove of very 1 rous Conſequence to * del mak ul 


o defend,” becauſe they —— 
in arguing - againſt it e ve your" 


. rehended the Thin yn Ideas, may be 
— Ga equence — — oye 


deavours to defend, becauſe they have been made — it: 


For (beſides that y Lordſhip mentions. Terms] that would | be 

— that tho! who 33 that 2 ſhould oppoſe it with- 
2 ts 3 for the Things ſigniſied by Leas, are no 

ate Objects of our 105 in thinking: So that un- 

wy any, one ae can e the Article your Lordſhip defends, without 

on ſ g. he muſt uſe the things fignified by Agar; 

3 he 3 mot have ſome immediate Object of his Mind 

ie. muſt have [geas. 

"But wh —— 1 the ny Thing; Ideas in Sound, or Weas 
in Signification, that move p apprehends e of _ 
Conſequence to that Article of Faith, nobich your Tories: 28 — 
te dead: It ſeems to me, I will not ſay a New Way 2 ea ning 
(ſor that belongs to me) — IG 6 1 
think it a very e extraordinary Wa ea 00 write eghind's 
Book, wherein your Lordſhip — 9 are not uſed to 
bad Purpoſes, 4 yed to do Miſchief ; only becauſe you find 
that Leas are by thoſe who oppoſe: your Lordſhip; employed to. dv 
Miſchief 5. and ſo apprehend, they. may be of daygerans Conſequence to 
the Article your Lordſhip has engaged in the Defence of. For whe- 
Ns or [deas as the immediate Objects of the Mind 


by thoſe Terms, may be, in your Lordſhip's Apprehenſion, 

of lng erous Conſequence to that Artzele-;" J do not ſee how your 

e writing againſt the Notions of Ideas, as ſtated in my Book, 

will at all binder your Oppoſers, "from employing: —————— 
chief, as before. 


However, be that as it will, ſo it is, that your Lordſhip 
ng theſe New Terms, theſe gs with webich the Warld hat / 


4 
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mon Notions of Things, as 


date, been fo firangely amuſed (though at laft they come to be only com- 
your Lordſhip owns) may be of dangerous 
4 if any, in their wer to your Lordſhip's Sermons 
and 8 other Pamphlets, wherein your Lordſhip complains they 
have talk'd ſo much of Iden, have troubleſome toy 
ſhip with that Tem; it is not ſtrange that your Lordſhip. ſhoald be 


tired with that Sound: But how natural foever it be to our weak 


Conſtitutions, to be offended with any Sound, wherewith an im- 
xortunate Din hath been made about our Ears; yet, my Lord, I 
your Lordſhip has a better Opinion of the Articles of our 
Faith, than to think any of them can be overturn'd, or ſo much 
as ſhaken, with/a Breath, formed into any Sound, or Term whatſo- 
Names are but the arbitrary Marks of Conceptions ; and ſo th 
be ſufficiently appropriated to them in their Uſe, I know no oth 
Difference any of them have in particular, but as they are of eaſy 
or difficult Pronunciation, and of a more or leſs pleaſant Sound ; and 
what particular Antipathies there may-be in Men, to ſome of-them 
_ that Account, is not eaſy to be foreſeen. This I am ſure, no 
Term whatſoever in itſelf bears, one more than another, any Oppo- 
fition to Truth of any Kind; they are only Propofitions that do or 
can oppoſe the Truth of any Articte or Doctrine : And thus no 
Term is privileg'd from being ſet in Oppoſition to Truth. $I 
There is no Word to be found, which may not be brought into 


a Propoſition, whetein the moſt ſacred and moſt evident Fruths 


may be oppòſed: but that is not a Fault in the Term,; but him that 
uſes it. And therefore I cannot eafily perſuade myſelf (whatever 
7 Lordſhip hath ſaid in the Heat of your Concern) that yo! 
ve beſtowed ſo much Pains upon my Book, becauſe the Word 
idea is ſo much uſed there. For tho 2 gran ſaying, in my 
Chapter about the Exiſtence of God, That ſcarce uſed the Word 
* Jdea in that Chapter, your Lordſhip wiſhes, . that I had dove /o 
quite through my Book: Yet, I muſt rather look upon that as a 
— — to me, Wherein your Lordſhip wiſhed, that my Book 
had been all through ſuited to vulgar Readers, not uſed to that ant! 
the like Terms, than that your Lordſhip has ſuch an Apprehenſion 
of the Word Idea; or that there is any ſuch Harm in the Uſe of 
it, inſtead of the Word Notion, (with which your Lordſhip ſeems 
to take it to agree in Sighification) that your Lordſhip would 
think it worth your while to ſpend any Part of your valuable Time 
and Thoughts about my Book, for having the Word Idea ſo often 
in it; for this would be to make your Lordſhip to write only againſt 
an Impropriety of Speech. I own to your Lordſhip, it is a Fest 
Condeſcenſion in your Lordſhip to have done it, if that Word 
have ſuch a ſhare in what your Lordſhip has writ againſt my 
Book, as ſome reflions would perſuade one; and I would, for 
the Satisfaction of your Lordſhip, change the Term of Idea for a 
better, if your Lordſhip, or * one, could help me to it; on 
| A's ; at 


8 — INTRODVUVC@TION: 


which I call mix | 
| 2 well, to ſay; the Notion of Red, and the Notion of a 


that "Notion will not ſo well ſtand for every immediate Object of 
the Mind in Thinking, as Idea does, IL have (as I gueſs) ſomewhere 


_ given a Reaſon in my Book, by ſhewing that the Term Worin is 


more peculiarly appropriated to a certain Sort of thoſe Objects, 
Modes: And, I think, it would not ſound al- 


arſe ; a3 the Idea of Red, and the Ie of à Hor/e: But if any 
one thinks it will, I contend not; for I have no Fondneſs for, no 
Antipathy to any particular articulate Sounds: Nor do I think there 
is any Spell or Faſcination in any of them 
But the Word Idea, proper or improper, I do not ſee how it is 
the better or the worſe, — Numen have made uſe of it, or be- 
cauſe it has been made uſe of to bad Parpofers for if that be a Rea- 
ſon to condemn, or lay it by, we maſt lay by the Terms, Scrip- 
ture, Reafon, Perception, Diſtinct, Clear, &c. Nay, the Name of 
God himſelf will not eſcape; for I do not think any one of thoſe, 
or any other Term, can be uced, which hath not been made 


U ol by ſuch Men, and to fuch Purpoſes. And therefbre, if be 
Unitarians, in their late P lets have talked very much of; and 


Hrangely amu ſed the World with Ideas; I cannot believe your Lord - 
ſhip will think that Word one Jot the worſe, or the more dangerous, 
becauſe they uſe it; any more than, for their Uſe of them, you 


Will think Reaſon or Scripture Terms ill or a orgy And there- 


fore what your Lordſhip ſays in the Bottom of this gd 1 4 erg 
T might have enjoyed the Sati:faction of ny Ideas long enough before 
your Lordſhip had talen Notice of them, unleſs you had found them 
employed in doing Miſchief; will, I preſume, when your Lordſhip 


has. conſidered again of this Matter, prevail with your Lordſhip, to 


let me enjoy ſtill the Satisfaction I take in my Ideas, i. e. as much 
Satisfaction as I can take in ſo ſmall a Matter, as is the uſing of a 
* Term, notwithſtanding it ud be employed by others in doing 
ef. - Fey | 1 db 34-4 2 md : 5 375-3 3 
* 0; of Lord, if I ſhould leave it wholly out of my Book, and 
ſubſtitute the Word Notion every where in the Room of it; and 
every body elſe do ſo too, (though your Lordſhip does not, I ſup- 
Poſe, ſuſpeR, that I have the Vanity to think they would follow 


my Example) my Book would, it ſeems, be the more to your Lord- 


ſhip's liking ; but I do not ſee how this would one Jot abate the 
Miſchief, your Lordſhip complains of. For the Unitarians might 
as much employ Notions, as they do now Ideas, to do M;/chief 3; un- 


leſs they are ſuch Fools to think they can conjure with this notable 


Word 14a; and that the Force of what they ſay, lies in the Sound, 
and not in the Signification of their Terms. e 
This T am ſure of, that the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion can 


| be no more batter d by one Word than another; nor can they be 


beaten down nor endangered by any Sound whatſoever, - And I 
am apt to flatter myſelf, that your Lordſhip is ſatisfied that there is 
no Harm in the Word Ideas, becauſe you ſay, you ſhould not have 


taken any Notice of my Ideas, if the Enemies of our Faith had not 


talen 
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which often occurs in your Lordſhip's 


| Pod in the 


; man DU©T/TON: 


I 


my. new May ef as aneffeftual Battery 7 againf the 
4255 the fn Ge an 4 Ha. ith. T which. Place, a 
We I . pb pd to he — but N | 


myſe ys Leas; not by 277 =o TOR 
N on of , ſtanding 2 4 


e Engl 

„As to, the Objection, of the Author's Wy 1 5 2 
May, He thus anſwers: My new Way 2 of Hes, Les be 

tter, is 0 = 3 
large and doubtful Expreſſion, z and may, in the full Latitude, com- 
prehend my whole E/ay s becauſe treating of the. 5 
which is nothing but the Faculty of Thinking, I could not w 
treat of that Faculty of the Mind, Which confilts in Thi 


without conſidering the immediate Objects of the Mind in Thi 


ing, which Icall Ideas: And . in treatin 55 of the 4 nes 


7 er 00 Part of my 
N . 1 eſe E of the 
po og in 3 are; whence they, come; What Uſe the 


And a i wart is 75 i 6 
bon * call nom ay by 25 3 my L 
if it be neau, it is but a new N 1d Thing. * Fort * 
it will not be doubted, that 9 9 always performed th 50 | 

Thinking, Reaſoning,” Believing, and ozuing,. juit aft | 

Manner that they do now: Though w Weg: the ſame. e 
heretofore. been given of the Way wage ne bs Aci 


ons, or wherein they conſiſted, I do not Were I as we 


read as your Haram 1. ſhould ve been dale from that gend 
1a of your rd{hip* 8, 1 thinking 1 Way of ideas, e 
NEW,,, for want; af, . into other Mens Thoughts, awbich, = 
* in their ot eel | 
Your Lordſhip's Words, 25 an Acknowledgment. 4 Late 
or and as a Warning to others, Who will be ſo bold 
Adventurers as #0 "ſpin any Thing barely, out of thetr own N 
7 ſet down at large: And they run thus: ¶ bet her you took. 
ay. of 1 Ideas from the Modern en, mention d by von, 45 hat 2 | 
a material; but I intended no Re fleion bon pon in it (for. that Jan 
mean by. my commending you as a Scholar of ſo great a Maſter ) Inev 
meant to take from you the Hongur of your Inwentions : And 1 + 8 
bilieve you, '*"when.you ſay, * 2 wrote from your own Thoughts, 
and the Ideas you had there. many Things may ſeem New to one, 
that converſes only with:bis on iy, bono! ts, which 72400 are not ſo; as 
he may find, when be laoks into the Thow ghts of other Men, which a 
pear in their Books. And therefore althy I have a juſt Efteem for t 
Invention of ſuch who: can fpin Volumes barely of t * own Thong bis, 
yet 1 am apt to think, they would oblige the W, orld more, 4474 after they 
have thought ſo much themſelves, they would examine bts 
others have had before them, concerning the ſame Things ; that ſo 754 
* not be thought their own Inventions, which are common to hw 
ele 


ur dad others. If Mar fhould try all the Magnetical Experi- 
ments 2 2 Cos them — — be might take 
mw e 


w TINTWODUCTION; 


purer rhem with what Gibbert, and others have done before him, vill 
naar dimingſÞ the Praiſe of his Diligence, but may wiſh he had com- 
fared bis Thoughts with other Mens : by wvbich the World would re- 
proof Reuter Advantage, alths* bi boft the Honour of being an Ori- 
To alleviate my Fault herein, 1 agree with your Lordſhip, that 

125 NEW, to one — cone 4 


Things may rſes only with 
Bang her, which are really not : But I muſt crave leave to ſuggeſt 
es your Lordſhip,” that if in ſpinning of them out of his pwn 
Thoughts, they new to him, he is certainly the Inventor of 
them; and they may as juſtly be thought his own Invention, as any 
one's ; und he is as certainly the Inventor of them, as any one who 
thought on them before him: The Diſtinction of Invention, or not 
favencion, lying not in thinking firſt, or not firſt, but in borrow- 
ing, or not ome. our horn, cr om AE he to 
whom, ſpinning them out of his own Thoughts, " ſeem new, 
epuld not ae them from another. 80 he — invent 
ed Printing in Europe, who, without any Communication with the 
Chineſt, on it out of his own Thoughts; tho” it was ever ſo true, 
that the Chineſe had the Uſe of Printing, nay, of Printing in the 
very fame Way, among them, many Ages before him. Sd that he 
that ſpins any Thing out of his own Thoughts, that /cems neue to 


Bim, cannot ceaſe to think it his own Invention, ſhould he examine 


* ſo far, «what Thoughts others have had before him, concerning 
the ſame Thing, and ſhould find by examining, that they had the 
ſame Thoughts too. ns SEE 9 18 
© +But what great Obligation this would be to the World, or weighty 
Cauſe of turning over and looking into Books; I confeſs I do not 
ee. The great End to me, in converſing with my own or other 
lens Thoughts, in Matters of Speculation, is to find Truth, with- 
out being much contern'd whether my own f. — it out of 
Aide, or thelr finding of it var of their own Thoughts, beige me 
to it. And how little I affect the Honour of an Original, may be 
Teen in that Place of my Book, where, if any where, that Itch of 
Vain-glory was likelieft to have ſhewn itſelf, had: I been ſo over-run 
with it, as to need a Cure. It is where 1 ſpeak. of Certainty, in 
theſe following Words, taken Notice of by your Lordſhip, in ano 
ther Place: I think I have ſhewtt wherein it is that Certainty, 
real Certainty confiſts, which whatever it was to others, was, 
* Confeſs to — heretofore, one of thoſe Defiderata, which I found 
x At ant P 5 * ; | + 


Here my Lord, however New this ſen'd to me, anf the more 


ſo becauſe poſfibly I had in vain h for it in the Books of others ; 
yet 1 ſpoke of it as New, only to myſelf: leaving others, in the un- 
diſturb'd Poſſeſſion of what either by Invention, or Reading, was 
theirs before; without aſſuming to myſelf any other Honour, "yt 
2 * 3 . 8 hat 


Inoentor 'of them : But he that examines and com- 


— F"Y 1 a. - wh. 1 
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plication 01 their Thoughts, Tome Arguments prevail. more 


2 ledge, bur that aur Natibut 9 wu 
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that of my o „ "ill that Time, if others before had 
ſhewn wherein, Certainty lay. And yet, my Lord, if I had, 15 


this Occafion; been forward to aſſume to myſelf the Honour 

Original, I think I had been pretty \afe in it; nee 1 fhould 

your r Lordſhip for my Guarantee and Fingitater in that 
who are pleaſed to call it Mew ; and as fach, to write againft it. 
And truly, my Lord, in this reſpect, my Book has had tins 


lucky Std, Soy it hath had the 3 to diſpleafe your 


„ with many Things it it, ' for their Novelty; as 2 new Way 0 
2 * bfis about Rea ſom h e 2 
Terms; new May b Ne new Method of Certainty, &c Go pode 
other Places, your Lordſhip ſeems to think it worthy in me 
Lordihip? 5 Reftettion, for faying, er ara addicts hve tal ore. 
As where I fay, © In the different Make of Mens Tempers, and A. 


one, and fome on another, for the Confirthacion of the 

Truth.“ Your Lordſhip aſks, fe differen Lari — 1 

Undenanding hawe fails Again, T take it, your 

7 theſe Words for a Commendation of my Book, where * o 27 
* 20 a 5 2 meant by, The fimple {ear that come in by Sen- 
ſation, or Reflection, and their bein ing ch Foundation of our 5 

ng, cbm in, wh 7 from 158 
Senſes, or the Exerciſe of nds > At there i nothing extraorts- 4 


nary in the Diſcovery, 72 45 is far thou bj om 
that, 9 2 4 2 , 5 1 poſing 


And again, "But what ne 2755 great 5877 e e. am Cer. 
tainty, cue and real Certainty by Ideas; 3 all, it comts only. 
tv thit, that our Ideas only repreſent lo us fat , from YO 
We. brin uf unments to 2 the 5 of Things 

But, World hath been ftrangely *. Ideas ef late; ik 
wwe have * told, that ftraiige 45 s might be done by the Hilo 
Ideas; and yet theſe 2 4¹ 7. — 5 to he only common it 
Things, "which aue muſt male uſe of in our Rea foning, _ | 
like ſes in other Places. | * 
0 er therefore, nor, ir e fob, wa ie 
is New or no; or more fan try by 5 muſt be left. to 
your Lordſhip. This 1 25 it, tkat my K cannot avoid 
condemned on the one Side, or Sik thr, nor do I ſee a Poſibatt 
to help it. If there be Readers that like only Now Thongs, z or, 
on the other fide, others that can bear nothing but what can be juſti= 

ene ved Authorities in Print; I mult defire them to make 

ves amends in that Part which they like, for the Diſpleaſurg 
ey recelve in the other: Bur if any ſhould be fo exaR,, as.to find 
Fc with both, truly, I know not well what to ſay to them. The 
Cafe is a plain Caſe, the Book is all over naught, and there is not 
a Sentence in it, that is not, either from its Antiquity or Novelty, 
to be condemned; and ſo there is a ſhort End From your 
Lordſhip indeed in particular, I ean hope for ſomething better; 
for your Lordſhip thinks the general Difign of it ſo good, —_ | 
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Fg youll previ now Loni e pofern i rom 


" But as to the Way, your Lordſhip thinks, I ſhould have taken to 
prevent the having it thought my Invention, "when it was comman to 


- me. vith others, it unluckily fo fell out, in the Subject of my E ay 


of Human Under flanding, that I could not look into the Thou 98 
ones Men to inform myſelf. For my Deſign; being, as well 
Nature, and to give an Account of he ations 


s of he ind u Phinking I could look into no body's Underſtand- 


_ but. my. own, to ſee how it wrou Wh nor have à Proſpect into 
r Mens Minds, to view their ughts there; od. obſerve 
BY Steps and Moons they took, ad y What Gradations 0 
dating pk their acquainting themlelves with Truth, and their A, 
Vance Le 2 What we find in their Ae bts in Books, is 
t the Reſult of this, and not the Progreſs and Working of their 
ds, in Fan Fan or Conan they ſet * 


erefore.” that I can {a of my Book, * That g Copy 


ED in its ſeveral, Ways i de A 

can. ſay. for the publiſhing of it, is, . 1155 . 
Faculties are „and o e alike in moſt Me, 1 = ſome, 
that I ſhewed it to before 'f publiſhed it, liked it ſo well, that Lwas. 


confirmed i in that Opinion. And therefore, if it ſhould happen 
it ſhould not be 5 but that ſome Men ſhould have: Ways 70 
Thinking, Reaſoning, or arriving. at . different from 
„ and aboye thoſe that I find my Mind to uſe and acquieſce in, 
1 do not ne BY „ t uſe my Book can bro them, | I can, only make. 
it my humble equeſt, in my own. Name, and in the. Name of 
thoſe who are of my Size, who find their en Work, reaſon, and 
know in the ſame ng way that mine does, that thoſe Men of a 
more happy Genius, 8 oe ſhew us the Way of their nobler Flights 72 
and particularly would diſcover to us their ſhorter or ſurer Way to 
8 than by Ilias, the en their Agreement or 

ent. 
our 8 adds, But. now it Ken, nothing; is intalli ible — 
7 * __ hat. ſuits with the Neau M ay of Legs, My — Lord, 
4+. Locke's The New Way of Ideas, and the old Way of 

rd Letter 7235 1550 + FT TP! and eve will be the TAS 
þ the Biſhop nd if I may take the Liberty ta declare my Senſe 
of eee. Hy it, herein it conſiſts: 1. That à Man, uſe-no 


pe. 353;. Kc. Words, but ſuch as he makes the Signs of certain 


determined Objects of his Mind in T Which 

e can make known to another. 2. Next, That he uſe che ſame | 
'ord ſteadily for the Sign of the ſame immediate Object of his 
Mind in Thinking 3. That he join theſe Words ther in Pro- 

| poſing ma * the S ue Rules of that Language 

| pag FA he unite thoſe Sentences in a Coherent Dil- | 

8 Thas? and thus only, 1 humbly conceive, any one may 
preſerve himſelf from the Confines ad Suſpicion of Jargon, Lect . 


12 „ * 


Nu Rade Pre t Fn thi "oy 14 


eaſes to call theſe immediate Objects bf his Mind, w 
—— ood ovſhogkd ſtand _ 1deas W epi 2 8 
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— a — —— 
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| 2 0 H A P. II. OLA - af 
NM mate Principles i in the Mind. 


§. I. TI is an eſtabliſhed Opinion amongſt The n | 
1 ſome Men, that there are in the Un- 2 
der ſtanding certain nate Pri les ; - come by a 
fome Pliny Notions, Kor- zv o, kh res Knowledge, 
ers, as-it were ſtamped upon the Mind of Man, fe ie not. 
which the Soul receives in its very firſt Being ; mate.” 
and brings into the World with it. It would be ond 
| ſufficient to convince the unprejudiced Readers of the Fallenth 
of this Suppoſition, if I ſhould only ſhew (as T hope T ſhall in 
the following Parts of this Diſcourſe) how Men, barely by the. 
Uſe of their Natural Faculties, may attain to all the Knowledge 
they have, without the Help of any Innate Impreſſions; and 
_—_ arrive at Certainty, without any ſuch Original Notions 
rinciples. For I imagine any one will eaſily- grant, That 
it would be impertinent to ſuppoſe, the Ideas of Colours Innate 
in a Creature, to whom God hath given Sight, and a Power to 
receive them by the * from external Objects: And no leſs 
unreaſonable would it be to attri ribute feveral”Truths, to the 
Impreſſions of Nature, oe Innate Characters, when we may 
obſerve in - ourſelves Faculties fit to attain as eaſy and certain 
Knowledge of them, as if they were vr. ver imprinted on 
the Mint. 

But becauſe a Man is not demie without Cenſure to l- 
low his own Thoughts in the Search of Truth, when they lead 
him ever ſo little out of the common Road; I ſhall ſet down 
the Reaſons, that made me doubt of the Truth of that Opinion, 
as an Excuſe for my Miſtake, if I be in one; which I leave to 
be conſidered by thoſe, who, with me, diſpoſe themſelves to 
embrace Truth, where-ever they find it. = 

F 2.' There is nothing more commonly taken General Sue 
for granted, than that there are certain Prin- the great Ar. 
ciples both Speculative and Practical (for they gument. 5 
ſeak of both) univerſally agreed upon by all Mankind: which 

efo 


re, they argue, muſt needs be conſtant Impreſſions, 
which the Souls of Men receive in their firſt Beings, and which 


they bring into the World with them, 8 —_ nay as 
_ do any of their — Faculties. bo 
| 3 
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4 No Innate — the Mind. 
i drawn from C 


Gage pr a were true in Matter of Fact, that there were 


nate. © -. certain Truths, wherein all Mankind agreed, it 
would not prove them Innate, if there can be 


any other Way ſbewn, how Men may come to that Univerſal 


Agreement, in the Things op do content in; which 1 08 


ſume may be done. 


and, — 8 Univerſal Conſent, which is made uſe of to 


. forthe prove Innate Principles, ſeems to me a Demon- 


eThitg to ſtration that there are none ſuch; becauſe there 


be, and 18 to are none to which all Mankind give an Univer- 
be, not uner- ſal Aſſent. I ſhall begin with the Speculative, and 


faly affented. inſtance in thoſe magnihed Principles of Demon- 
ftration ; M hatſocver is, is; and, *Tis impoſſible 


: for the fame Thi t . and not to be ; which, of all others, I 


think have the moſt allow'd Title to Innate. Theſe have ſo 


| ſettled a Reputation of Maxims univerſally received, that twill, 


no doubt, be thought ſtrange, if any one ſhould ſeem to queſtion 


it. But yet I take liberty to ſay, that theſe Propoſitions are ſo far 
from having an Univerſal Aſſent, that there are great Part of 


W 
n 5. For, firſt 'tis evident, that all Children 
s have not the leaſt Apprehenſion or 


— Thought of them: And the want of that is 
3 enough to deſtroy that Univerſal Aſſent, which 


1 muſt needs be the neceſſary Concomitant of all 


' dren, Iles, Innate Truths: It ſeeming to me near a Contra- 
| uc. © - >| »diftion to ſay, that there are Truths imprinted 


on the Soul, which it perceives or underſtands not: 


1 if it ſignify * thing, being nothing elſe, but the 


ing certain Truths to be For to imprint any 
thing on the Mind, without the Mind's perceiving it, ſeems: to 
me hardly intelligible. If therefore Children and [2eofs have Souls, 


have Minds, with thoſe Impreſſions upon them, they muſt un- 
avoidably perceive them, and neceſſarily kbow ant nt to theſe 


Truths; which ſince they do not, it is eyident that there are no 
ſuch Impreſſions. For if they 
printed, How can 


Mind is ignorant of it, and never 
— — No 


22 has this Misfortune in it, that if it 


8. 4. But, n is worte, this Aut of i 


are not Notions naturally im- 
they be Innate? And if they are Notions im- 

How can they be unknown ? To ſay a Notion is im- 
Printed on the Mind, and at the ſame time to fay,. that the 


took notice of it, is to 
— — . 
IS in 


Hi No Innate Principles in the Mind: 


23 


conſcious of. For if any one may, then by the ſame 

all Propoſitions that are true, and the Mind is capable ever f 
aſſenting to, may be ſaid to be in the Mind, and to be imprinted: 
Since, if any one can be ſaid to be in the Mind, which it never 
yet knew, it muſt be only, becauſe it is capable of knowing it, 
and ſo the Mind is of all Truths it ever ſhall know. Nay, thus 
Truths may be imprinted on the Mind, which it never did, nor 
ever - ſhall know; Fora Man may live long, and die at laſt in 
Ignorance of many Truths, which his Mind was capable of 
knowing, and that with Certainty. So that if the Capacity o 


knowing, be the natural Impreſſion contended far, all the Truths: 
a Man ever comes to know, will, by this Account, be everyone” 
of them Innate; and this great Point will amount to no more, 
but only to a very improper Way of ſpeaking; which whilſt it 
pretends. to aſſert the contrary, ſays nothing different from thoſe, 
who deny Innate Principles. For no body, I think, ever denied 
that the Mind was capable of knowing ſeveral Truths. The 
Capacity, they ſay, is Innate, the Knowledge acquired. But 
then to what End ſuch Conteſt, for certain Maxims? If Truths 


can be imprinted on the Underſtanding without being perceived, 
I can, ſee no difference there can be, between any Truths the 
Mind is capable of knowing, in reſpect of their Original; they 


muſt all be Innate, or all Adventitious; in vain ſhall a Man ga 
about to diſtinguiſh them. He therefore that talks of Innate No- 
tions in the Underſtanding, cannot (if he intend: thereby any di- 
ſtinct Sort of Truths) mean ſuch Truths to be in the Under- 
ſtanding, as it never perceived, and is yet wholly ignorant of. 
For if theſe Words (to be in the Underſtanding) have any Propri- 
ety, they ſignify to be underſtood: So that, to be in the Under- 
ſtanding, and not to be underſtood; to be in the Mind, and, ne- 
ver to be perceived; is all one, as to ſay, any ching is, and is 
not, in the Mind or Underſtanding. If therefore theſe two 

Propoſitions, Hhatſcever is, is; and, It is impaſſille for the. ſama 
Thing to be, and not to be; ate by Nature imprinted, Children 


- 
| 
- 


cannot: be 


ant of them; Infants, and all that have Souls, 


ignor 
muſt A have them in their Underitandings, know the 


Truth of them, and aſſent to it. 
§. 6. To avoid this, tis uſually anſwered, 
That all Men know and aſſent to them, when 
they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, and this is enough 

to prave them „ Lanſwer, 
. 7+ Deubtſul Expreſſions, that have ſcarce 
any Signiheation, go for clear Reaſon, to thoſe, 


come to the 


Uſe of Reaſon, 
anſfeer'd. 


who «. 


16 W. ber, neger he Moi 
who: 7 repoſſeſſsd, take not the Pains to examine even 
' they themſelves ſay. For to apply this Anſwer with any 
* 1 Senſe to our preſent” Purpoſe, it muſt ſignify one of 
0 two PFhings; either, That as ſoon as Men come to the 
e of Reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed native Inſcriptions come to be 
own, and obſerved by them: Or elſe, That the Uſe and 
Exereiſe of Mens Reaſons aſſiſts them in the Diſcovery of theſe 
| e * certainily- makes them known to them. 
If Reafo 8.8. If they mean that by the Uſe of Reaſon 
 edvere gs "Men may diſcover theſe Principles; and that 
that would not this is ſufficient to prove them Innate : their 
. In- Way of arguing will ſtand thus, (viz.) That 
A whatever Truths Reaſon can certainly diſcover 
to i and make us fitmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally im- 
printed on the Mind; ſince that univerſal Aſſent, which is made 
the Mark of them, amounts to no more but this; That by the 
2 Uſe of Realon, we are capable to come to a certain Knowledge 
of, and aſſent to them; and by this Means there will be no 
© —— between the Maxidis of 'the Mathematicians, and 
Theorems they deduce from them: All muſt be equally allow'd 
Innate; they being all Diſeoveries made by the Uſe of Reaſon, 
and Truths that à rational Creature may certainly come = 
4 know, if he apply his Thoughts rightly that Way. 
= $.'9. But how can theſe Men think the Us 
| ee - Reaſon" neceſſary to diſcover Principles that 
vers them. are ſuppoſed Innate, when Reaſon (if we may 
| believe them) is nothing elſe, but the Faculty of 
deducing i Truths from Principles or Propoſitions, that 
ate already known? That certainly can never be thought Innate, 
which we have need of Reaſon to diſcover, unleſs, as Þ have ſaid, 
we will have all the certain Truths, that Reaſon ever teaches 
us, to be Innate. We may as well think the Uſe of Reaſon ne- 
deſſary to make our Eyes diſcover viſible Objects, as that there 
| ſhould be need of Reaſon, or the Exerciſe thereof, to make the 
Underſtanding ſee what is Originally engraven in it, and can- 
not be in the Underſtanding, before it is perceived by it. So that 
to make Reaſon diſcover thoſe Truths thus imprinted, is to ſay, 
that the Uſe of Reaſon diſcovers to a Man, hat he knew be- 
fore; and Men have thoſe Innate, impreſſed Fruths originally, 
and before the Uſe of Reaſon, and yet are always i ignorant of 
them, till they come to the Uſe of Reaſon ; tis ſün elne to 
% that Men know, and know them not at the ſame time. 
K. 10. Twill perhaps be ſaid, that © Mathematical . 
and other Truths, that are not Innate, bs 


No mea, Principles n the Mind, 1 
ullented to, as ſoon. as propos d, wherein they are diſtinguiſh'd 
from theſe Maxime, and other Innate Truths. I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak of Aſſent upon the firſt propoſing, more par- 
ticularly by and by. I ſhall here only, and that very. readily, 
allow, that theſe. Maxims and Mathematical Demonffratior 
are in this different; that the one has need of Reaſon, uſirig'o 
Proofs, to make them out, and to gain our Aſſent; but the 
other, as ſoon as underſtood, are without any the leaſt Rea- 
ſoning, embraced and aſſented to. But I withal beg leave to 
obſerve, . that it. lays. open the Weakneſs of this Subterfuge, 
which requires the Uſe, of Reaſon ſor the Diſcovery of theſe 
general Truths: ſince it muſt be confeſſed, that in their Diſ- 
covery there is no uſe made of Reaſoning at all. And I think 
thoſe who give this Anſwer, will not be forward to affirm, 
That the Knowledge of this Maxim, - That it is impoſſible for the 

thing to be, and nat to be, is a Deduction of our Reafon. 
For this would be to deſtroy that Bounty of Nature the 
ſeem ſo fond of, whilſt they make the Knowledge of thoſe 
Principles to depend on the Labour of our Thoughts. For all 
Reaſoning is Search, and caſting about, and requires Pains and 
Application. And how can it with any tolerable Senſe be 
ſuppos d, that what was imprinted by Nature, as the Founda- 
tion and Guide of our Reaſon, ſhould need the Uſe of Reafon 
to diſcover it „ ot ns Fon On 
$.-11; Thoſe. who will take the Pains to reflect with a little 
Attention on the Operations of the Underſtanding, will find 
that this ready Aſſent of the Mind to ſome Truths, depends 
not, either on native Inſcription, or the Uſe of Reaſen; but on 
a Faculty of the Mind quite diſtin& from both of them, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. Reaſon therefore having nothing to do in 


| procuring our Aſſent to theſe Maxims, if by ſaying, That Men 


know and aſſent to them, when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, be 
meant that the Uſe of Reaſon aſſiſts us in the None of 


theſe Maxims, it is utterly falſe; and were it true, would 


prove them not to be Innate. 1 

$. 12. If by knowing and aſſenting to them, + 
when we come to the Uſe of Reaſon, be meant, The coming to. 
that this is the Time when they come to be ta- % U/e of 
ken notice of by the Mind; and that as ſoon as 2 wah 
Children come to the Uz of Reaſon, they come {2 74me, we, 
alſo to know and aſſent to theſe Maxis : this theſe Max- 
alſo is falſe and frivolous, - Firſt, It is falſe : Be- n 
cauſe it is evident theſe Maxims are not in the 4s 
Mind fo early as the Uſe of Reaſon: And therefore the com- 

"I ee bing 


ims." © 


ever thinkin on this, and 


is ev Mot Pets — 


ing (6 che Uſe of REGHi 1s falny aged, as the Time of theit 


Tikes. How many Witaeer of the Uſe of Reaſon 1 
we obſerve i in Children, long time before they have any Know- 


BY, this im, That it is i le for the ſame Thing to 

85 and not to be And A great 115 en F and 

wages, paſs many Yeats, ev oy of their rational Age, without 

e like general Propoſitions. I 

grant Men come. not to, the Knowledge of theſe general and 
more abſtract Truths, which are thought Innate, till t 


E to the Uſe of "Reaſon; and T add, nor then neither. 


ch is 5, becauſe till after they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
thoſe. general abſtract Ideas are not framed in the Mind, about 
which. thoſe general Maxims are, which are miſtaken for In- 
nate Principles, but are indeed Diſcoveries' made, and Verities 
introduced, and brought into the Mind by the fame way, and 
liſcovered by the fame Steps, as ſeveral other Propo itions, 
hich. no body was ever ſo extravagant as to ſuppoſe Innate. 
This I hope to make plain in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe,” 1 
allow therefore a Necellity, that Men ſhould come to the Uſe 
of Reaſon, before they get the Knowledge of thoſe general 
Truths; but deny, that Mens coming to the Uſe of Reaſon bs 
the Time of their 1 
In the mean time, it is obſervable, 
By this, they that 05 Saying, That Men know and aſſent to 
wo In * theſe Maxif ms, when they come to the Ufe of Rea- 
1 ſon, amounts in reality of Fact to no more but 
able Truths, the That they are neyer known, nor taken 
notice of, before the Uſe of Reaſon, but may 
a be aſſented to be time after, during a Man's Liſe; 
when, is uncertain: And fo may all other knowable 
Truths, as well as theſe ; which therefore have no Advantage 
nor Diſtinction from others, by this Note of being known 
when we come to the Uſe of Reaſon; nor are thereby proved 
to be Innate, but quite the contrary. 
14, But, Secondly, were it true, that the 
* pre Time of their being known, and aſſented 
en vere the to, Were, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon; 
Time of their neither would that prove them Innate. This 
Difeovery, it Way of arguing is as frivolous, as the Suppoſition 
would not itſelf is falſe, For by what kind of Logick will 
prove them it appear, that any Notion is originally by Na- 
Innate. ture imprinted in the Mind in. its firſt Conſtitu- 
tion, becauſe it comes firſt to be obſerved and aſſented to, when 
a Faculty of the Mind, Which has a quite diſtinct Province, 


; begins 


r 1 


— — 
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begins to exert itſelf? And therefore, the cuming to the Uſe of 
Speech, if it were ſuppoſed the Time tbat ;theſe Maxims are 
firſt aſſented to, (which it may be with as much Truth, as, the 
Time when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon) would be as good 
a Proof that they were Innate, as to ſay, they are Innate ber 
cauſe Men aſſent ta them, when Are to the Uſe of Rea- 
fon, I agree then with theſe Men of Innate Principles, that 
there is no Knowledge of theſe general and ſelf-evident Maxis 
in the Mind, till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon :; But I 
deny that the coming to the Uſe of Reaſon, is the preciſe Time 
when they are firſt taken notice of; and, if that were the pre- 
ciſe Time, I deny that it will prove them Innate. All that can 
with any Truth be meant by this Propoſition, That Men 'afſent 
to them when nnn 3 is no more but this, 
That the making of general a „and the under- 


ſtanding of r Names, being a e of the ra- 


tional Fa and growing up with it, Children commonly 
get not Ys general Ideas, Bs learn the Names that ſtand for 
them, *till having for a good while exerciſed their Reaſon about 
Fainiliar and more particular Ideas, they are, by their ardinary 
Diſcourſe and Actions with others, acknowledged to he capa- 
ble of rational * If —_— to theſs — 


the Mind by degrees rowing Erik — Hin 
of them, 9 are bel in the Memory, and From | 
Names got to them. Aſterwards the Mind pro- "75 
ceeding farther, abſtracts them, and by degrees learns the Uſe 
of general Names. In this maninet the Mind comes to be fur- 
niſh'd with 1deas and Language, the Materials about which to 
exereiſe its diſcurſive Faculty : And the Uſe of Reaſon becomes 
daily more viſible, as theſe Materials, that give it Employ- 
ment, increaſe, But though the having of general Ideas, and 
the Uſe of general Words and Reaſon uſually grow together; 
vet, I ſee not, how this any way ptoves them Innate. Lhe 
Knowledge of ſome Truths, I confefs,-:is very early in 
Mind; but in a way that ſhews-them-not to be-Innate, 2 
if we "wil obſerve, we ſhall find it ſtill to be about bens, not 
Innate, but acquir'd : It being about thoſe firſt, which are im- 
printed by external things, Wich which Infants have ęarlieſt 
to ®, which make the _ Impreffons ** weir 
nſes. 
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20 No Imidte\Principhs in the Mind. 


Wx, before it can 


1 


Senſes, - In Ideas thus got, the Mind diſcovers that ſome agree, 
and others differ, probably as ſoon as it has any Uſe of Memo- 
Ty ;"as'foon as it is able to retain and receive diſtinct Ideas. 
But whether it be then, or no, this is certain, it does ſo long 
before it has the Uſe of Words, or comes to that, which we 
commonly call the Le F Reaſon. For a Child knows certain · 
ſpeak, the Difference between the Ideas of 
Sweet and Bitter, (7, e, that Sweet is not Bitter; ] as it knows 
afterwards (when it comes to ſpeak) that Wormwood and Su- 
gar-Plums are not the ſame Thing. fy e red yo 
F. 16. A Child knows not that Three and Four are equal to 
Seven, till he comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got 
the Name and Idea of Equality: And then upon explaining 
thoſe Words, he preſently aſſents to, or rather perceives the 
Truth of that Propoſition. But neither does he then readily 
aſſent, becauſe it is an Innate Truth, not was his Aſſent want- 
ing till then, becauſe he wanted the U/e of Reaſon; but the 
Truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has ſettled in his 
Mind the clear and diſtinct Ideas, that theſe Names ſtand for: 


And then he knows the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the 


ſame Grounds, and by the ſame Means, that he knew before, 
that a Rod and Cherry are not the ſame thing; and upon the 
fame Grounds alſo, that he may come to know afterwards, 
"That it is impoſſuble for the fame Thing to be, and not to be, as ſhall 
be more fully ſhewn hereafter. - So that the later it is before 


any one comes to have thoſe general das, about which thoſe 


Maxims are; or to know the Signification of thoſe general 
Terms that ſtand for them; or to put together in his Mind 
the Ideas they ſtand for; the later alſo will it be, before he 
comes to aſſent to thoſe Maxims, whoſe Terms, with the deas 


they ſtand for, being no more Innate than thoſe of a Cat 


or a Weeſel, he muſt ſtay till Time and Obſervation have ac- 
quainted him with them; and then he will be in a Capacity 
to know the Truth of theſe Maxims, upon the firſt Occaſion 
that ſhall make him put together thoſe Ideas in his Mind, and 
obſerve whether they agree or diſagree, according as is ex- 


7 


2 in thoſe Propoſitions; and therefore it is, that a Man 


ows that Eighteen and Nineteen are equal to 'Thirty-ſeven, 
by the fame Self- evidence, that he knows One and Two to be 
equal to Three: Yet a Child knows this not ſo ſoon as the 


other; not for want of the Uſ: of Reaſon, but becauſe the 


Leas the Words Eighteen, Nineteen, and Thirty- ſeven ſtand 


for, are not ſo ſoon got, as thoſe which are ſignify'd by One 
Sn FIG 4 
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Wo Iunate Principles in the Mind. 21 
F. 17. This Evaſion therefore of general Aſ- „„ 
ſent, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, f 
failing as it does, and leaving no Difference be- 
tween thoſe ſuppoſed Innate, and other Truths, . 
that are afterwards acquired and Jearnt, Men | 
have endeavoured to ſecure an univerſal Aſſent ate. 
to thoſe they call Maxims, by faying, They are 
generally aſſented to as ſoon as propoſed; and the Terms they 
are propos d in, . underſtobd : Seeing all Men, even Children, 
as ſoon as they hear and underſtand the Terms, aſſent to theſe | 
Propoſitions, they think it is ſufficient to prove them [Innate. 
For ſince Men never fail, after they have once underſtood the 
Words, to acknowledge them for undoubted Truths, they 
would. infer, that certainly theſe Propoſitions were firſt lodged 
in the Underſtanding, which, without any teaching, the 
Mind, at the very firſt Propoſal, immediately cloſes with, and 
aſſents to, and after that never doubts again. Sd nw 
FS. 18. In Anſwer to this, I demand, wee. 
ther ready Aſſent given to a Propoſition upon 1f ſuch an A. 
firſt hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, be enge a Mart 
a certain Mark of an Innate Principle? If it be / Irratebcben 
2 that One and 
not, ſuch a general Aſſent is in vain urged. as a Than art qual 
Proof of them: If it be ſaid, that it is a Mark % Three; bar 
of Innate, they muſt then allow all ſuch Propo- Squeerneſs i- 
ſitions to be Innate, which are generally aſſent- nor Bitterneſs; 
ed to as ſoon as heard, whereby they will find anda thouſand 


themſelves plentifully ſtored with Innate Prin- the 'liks, muſt 


ciples. For upon the ſame Ground, uz. of Af- be Innate. A 
ſent at firk hearing and undetſtanding the + 
Terms, That Men would have thoſe Maxims paſs for Innate, 
they muſt alſo admit ſeveral Propoſitions about Numbers to be 
Innate: And thus, That One and Two are equal to Three that 
- Two and Two ere egual to Hur; and a multitude of other the 
like Propoſitions in Numbers, that every body aſſents to at firſt 
hearing and underſtanding the Terms, muſt have à Place 
amongſt thofe Innate Axioms. Nor is this the Prerogative 
of Numbers alone, and Propoſitions. made about ſeveral of 
them ; but even natural Philoſophy, and all the other Sciences, 
afford Propoſitions, which are ſure to meet with Aſſent as ſoon 
as they are underſtood. That two Badies cannot be in the ſame 
Place, is a Truth, that no body any more. ſticks at, than at this 
Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to 
be; that White is not Black ; that a Square is not a Circle; that 
Yellowneſs is net Sweetneſs : Theſe and a Million of other ſuch 
nt + B 3 Propo- 
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Propoſitions, as many at leaſt as we have diſtinct Ideus of; every 
Wits, at fiſt hearing, and knowing what the Names 

muſt neceſſarily aſſent to. If theſe Men will be true 
to cheir o Rules, and have. ent at fit hearing and under» 
the Terms, to be a Mark of Innate, they muſt allow, 
not only as many Innate Propoſitions as Men have diſtinct Ideas; 
but as many as Men can make Propoſitions wherein different 
Maas are denied one of another. Since every Propoſition, 
whetein/one different Iden is denied of another, will as certainly 
find Aﬀent at firſt hearing and e Terms, as _ 
general one, It is impo the Jame Thang to be, and not to be; 
or that which is the ay 10% eG of it, and is the eaſter under- 
ſtaod of the two, | The ſume is not diſferent By which Atcounit 
they will have Legions of Innate Propoſitions of this one fort, 
without mentioning any other. But ſince no Propoſition can 
be Innate, unleſs the Ideas, about which it is, be Innate; this 
will be, to ſuppoſe all our Ideas of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, 
Figures, Sc. Innate; than which, there cannot be any thing 
more 2 to Reaſon and Experience. Univerſal and ready 
Alſent u ng and underſtanding the Terms, is (J grant) 
Mark E beide f Selgevidenck: But 2 — depending not on 
ſang Impreſſions, but on ſomething (elſe, (as we ſhall ſhew 
heteaſtet) belongs to ſeveral — which no 0. Was 

yet o extravagant as to pretend to be Innate. 
rn on - F. 1 e de it b b Tint dbb m8 
Sarh belt bene particular ſelf-evident Propoſitions, which are 
La 8 1 aſſented to at firſt hearing, as, That One and 
fore theſe nj. Two are equal to Three: That Green is not Red, 
verſal &c. are received as the Conſequences of thoſe 
"Maki. m-ore _ univerſal Propoſitions, which are look*d 
| on as Innate Principles; ſince any one, who 
ill but take the pains to obſerve what paſſes in the Under- 
ſtanding, will certainly find, that theſe, and the like leſs gene- 
Tal Propoſitions, are certainly known, and firmly aſſented to, 
by thoſe, who are utterly ignorant of thoſe more general 
Maxims; and ſo, being earlier in the Mind than thoſe (as they 
ate called) firſt Principles, cannot owe to them the Aſſent 
. wherewith they are received at firſt hearing. 

OS Oe F. 20. If it be faid, that theſe Propoſitions, vis. 
"Sibel to Teo, Two and Two are equal to Four ; Red is not Blue, 
c. hot gene- Kc. are not general Maxims, nor of any great 
val gor Weful, Uſe: I anſwer, That makes nothing to the Ar- 
Anſebefu gument of univerſal Aſſent, upon hearing and 
four 2570; underſtanding. * that be the certain 1 of 
7021 nnate, 


r 


Naas 


'd 


others. For if they were 


No Innate Funde in tþ 7 


whatever Propoſition can be found, r receives gene- 
l Ae as ſoon as _ and underſtood, "that muſt 175 
ted for an Innate Pre ſition, as well As this Maxim, at it 


impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and nat to be; they being up- 


on this Ground equal. And as to the Difference of being more 


general, that 8 — this Maxim more remote from being I. In- 


nate; thoſe general and abſtract Idea, being more Strangers t 


our firſt Apprehenſions, ;than thoſe more particular ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions ; and therefore tis longer pers they are admitted 
ee to by the growing Underſtanding. And as to the 
Uſefulneſs of thels magnified-Maxims, that perhaps will not be 
found ſo great as it is generally conceived, when it comes * * 
due place to be more fully conſidered. 

$. 21. But we have not yet done with A ent: | 
ng 1 Pr . at if hearing 17 under/tand- T 15 Mi 
ing their t we rſt take notice, That 7% n 
this, inſtead of being a Mark that they are In- 22 
nate, is a Proof of the contra: ry: ſince it ſuppo- 22 — uy 
ſes, that ſcveral, who underſtand and know n, abr In 
other things, are i i of theſe Principles, nate. | 
till they are propos d to them; and that one may 
be unacquainted with ak Fra e Truths, till. he hears g fm 

te, What need they be propos 

in Farr to gaining Aſſent; when, by being in the U 
Ings 25 natural and original Loprefipn, Mik there were any 
ſuc hy they could not but be known before ? Or doth the propo- 

ſing them, print them clearer in FF Lind than Nature did ? If 
ſo, then the Conſequence will be, Thar a Man knows them bet- 
ter, after he has been thus taught them, than he did before, 
Whence it will follow, That theſe Principles may be made 
more 9 75 to us by other Teaching, than Nature has made 

preſhon ; which. will in agree, wich the Opinion of 

[One rinciples, and give but little Au hority to them; but, on 
the contrary, makes them unfit to be the Foundations of all 
our other Knowledge, as. they are pretended to be. This 
cannot be deny'd, that Men grow firſt acquainted. with pany 
of theſe flf-evident Truths, upon their being propoſed : But 
it is clear, that whoſoever. does ſo, finds in himſelf, that he 
then begins to know a Propoſition, which he knew not be- 
fore; and which from thenceforth he never ae not 
becauſe it was Innate, but becauſe the Conſideration 0 f"the 
Nature of the things containe d in thoſe. Words, would not 
ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how, or whenſoeyer be js 
brought to reflect on them. And if whatever i is aſſented to at 
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TD NV Inmate Principles 


articulars into a general 


in the Mind. 
Hrſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, muft paſs for an 
Innate Prineiple, every N Obſervation drawn from 


e, muſt be Innate. When yet it 


1s certain, that not all, but only ſagacious Heads light at firſt 


on theſe Obſervations, and reduce, them into general Propoſi- 


tions, not Innate, but collected from a preceding Acquaintance, 

nd Reflection on particular Inſtances. Theſe, when obſerving 
Men have made them, unobſerving Men, when they are pro 
pos d to them, cannot refuſe their Aſſent to. 


F. 22. If it be faid, the Underſtanding bach 


Implicitl an implicit Knowledge of theſe Principles, but 
knowon before not an explicit, before the firſt hearing,” (as 
wit » ig- they.muſt, who will ſay, That they are in the 
1 ol 8 Underſtanding before they are known) it will 
ER be hard to conceive what is meant by a Prine 

ble of under- n ple 
Handing them, imprinted on the Underſtanding implicitly ; 

'or elſe ſignifies unleſs it be this, that the Mind is capable of 
nothing. underſtanding and aſſenting firmly to ſuch Pro- 


-x\ 
LS 


poſitions. And thus all mathematical Demon- 


8 as 3 as firſt Principles, muſt be received as native 
Impreſſions on the Mind: Which I fear they will ſcarce allow 
them to be, who find it harder to demonſtrate a Propoſition, 
than er to it when demonſtrated. And few Mathematici- 
ans will be forward to believe, that all the mere, 9m 
have drawn, were but Copies of thoſe Innate Characters w 
Nature had engrayen upon their Minds. 

23. There is, I fear, this farther Wenk 


The Argument nefs in the foregoing Argument, which would 
of” Affenting perſuade us, that therefore thoſe Maxims are to 
er firſt bear- ße thought Innate, which Men admit at firſt 
— 2 San peb. hearing, becauſe they aſſent to Propoſitions, 
— of 175 fre- which they are not taught, nor do receive from 
cedent Teach- the Force of any Argument or Demonſtration, 


ing. but à bare Explication or underſtanding of the 

ö Terms. Under which, there ſeems to me to 
lie this Fallacy, That Men are ſuppoſed not to be taught, 
nor to learn any thing de now; when, in truth, they are 


taught, and do learn ſomething they were ignorant of be- 


fore. For firſt it is evident, they "favs learned the Terms, 
and their Signification ; neither of which was born with them. 


But this is not all the acquired Knowledge in the Caſe : The 


Ideas themſelves, about which the Propoſition is, are not born 


with them, no more than their Names, but got afterwards. S0 


that in all Propoſitions that are allented to at firſt _— the 
erms 
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No" Innate'Pringiples inthe Mind. 26 
Terms cr the Propoſition, their ſtanding for fuch Ideat, and 
the Ideas themſelves that they ſtand for, being neither of them 
Innate; I would fain know what there is remaining in ſuch 
Propoſitions, that is Innate. For I would gladly have any 
one name that Propoſition, whoſe Terms or [eas were 
either of them Innate. We by degrees get ladras and Names; 
and learn their appropriated; Connexion one with another; 
and then to Propoſitions, made in ſuch Terms, whoſe Signi- 
fication we have learnt, and wherein the Agreement or 
Diſagreement we can | perceive in our {deas, . when put to- 
gethdr, is expreſſed, we at firſt: hearing aſſent; though to 
other Propoſitions, in themſelves as certain and evident, but 
which are concerning Ideas, not ſo ſoon or fo: eaſily got, we 
are at the ſame time no way capable of aſſenting.. For 


though a Child quickly aſſents to this Propoſition, That an 


Apple is not Fire, when, by familiar Acquaintance, he has got 
the Ideas of thoſe two different” things diſtinctly . imprinted 
on his Mind, and has learnt that the. Names Apple and Fire 
ſtand for them; yet it will be ſome Years after, perhaps, be- 
fore the ſame Child will aſfent to this Propoſition, That it is 
impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; becauſe, that 
though, perhaps, the Words are as eaſy to be learnt, yet the 
Signification of them being more large, comprehenſive, and 
abſtract than of the Names annexed to thoſe ſenſible things the 
Child hath to do with, it is longer before he learns their preciſe 
Meaning, and it requires more time plainly to form in his Mind 
thoſe general Ideas they ſtand for. Till that be done, you will 
in vain endeavour to make any Child aſſent to a Propoſition 
made up of ſuch general Terms: But as ſoon as ever he has got 
thoſe Ideas, and learn'd their Names, he forwardly cloſes with 
the one, as well as the other of the forementioned Propoſitions, 
and with both for the ſame Reaſon; | viz. becauſe he finds the 
Ideas he has in his Mind to agree or diſagree, according as the 
Words ſtanding for them, are affirmed or denied one of another 


in the Propoſition. But if Propoſitions be brought to him in 


Words, which ſtand for Ideas he has not yet in his Mind; to 
ſuch Propoſitions, however evidently true or falſe in themſelves, 
he affords neither Aſſent nor Diſſent, but is ignorant. For Words 
being but empty Sounds, any farther than they are Signs of 
our Ideas, we cannot but aſſent to them, as they correſpond. to 
thoſe Ideas we have, but no farther than that. But the ſhew- 
ing by what Steps and Ways Knowledge comes into our Minds, 
and the Grounds of ſeveral Degrees of Aſſent, being the Buſi · 
neſs of the following Diſcourſe, it may ſuffice to have only 
| tou 


26 Wo Iunate Principles in the Mind. | 
28 it here, a0 one Reaſon that made me doubt of thoſe 


min 
Anil 3: 2h 24. To EAR ar this Argument of Beer 


Not: Tonaze, alka -fal Conjent; I agree with theſe Defenders of In- 


becauſe not... nate Hhegles, That if they are Innate, they 
waiverſelly muſt needs have Univerſal Aſent. For that a 

W Truth ſhould be Innate, and yet not — 
elligible, as for a Man to 


uni ts to, is to me as unint 
a: ir Touth, and be ignorant of it at the ſame time. But 
then, by theſe Mens own Conſeſſion, they cannot be Jnnate ; 
ſince they are not aſſented to by thoſe who underſtand not the 
Terms, nor by a great part of "thoſe who do underſtand them, 
but have yet never heard nor thought of thoſe Propoſitions ; 
which, 1 think; 3 is at leaſt one half of Mankind. But were 
the Number far lefs, it would be enough to. deſtroy Univerſe! 
„ and thereby ſhew e e e 
OY ee N 
F. 25 „But chat il muy nat be acculed; to ar 
Theſe Maxime he the Thoughts of Infants, which are 
bro le 2 ——— to us, and to conclude, from what paſ- 
22 ſes in their Underſtandings before they expreſs 
it; I fay next, That theſe two general Propoſitions are not the 
Truths that firſt poſſeſs the Minds of Children; nor are antece- 
dent to all acquired and adventitious Notions; which if they 
were Innate, they muſt needs be. Whether we can determine 
it or no, it matters not; there is certainly a Time wWöben Chil- 
dren begin to think, and their Words and Actions do aſſute us 
that they do ſo. When therefore they are capable of Thought, 
of Knowledge, of Aſſent, can it rationally be ſuppoſed, they 
can be ignorant of thoſe Notions that Nature has imprinted, 
were there any ſuch? Can it be imagin'd wich any Appear- 
ance of Reaſon, That they perceiue the Impreſſions ftom 
things without, and be at the ſame time ignorant of thoſe Cha- 
racters which Nature itſelf has taken care to ſtamp within? 
Can they receive and aſſent to adventitious Notions, and be 
ignorant of thoſe which are ſuppoſed woven into the very 
Principles of their Being, and imprinted there in indelible Cha- 
racters, to be the Foundation and Guide of all their acquired 
Knowledge, and future Reaſonings? This. would be, to make 
Nature take pains to no purpoſe; or, at leaſt, to write very 
ill; ſince its Characters could not be read by (thoſe Eyes, 
which faw other things very well; and thoſe are very ill ſup- 
poſed the cleareſt Parts of Truth, and the 1 of all 
our n which are not kl known, and * 
Wnic 1 


SOPEESY OS MHI=sp 4 
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No Iandte Principles in the Mind. a 
which, the undoubted Knowledge of ſeveral. other things may 
be had. The Child certainly knows, that the Nurſe that 
feeds-it, is neither the Cat it plays with, nor the Blackmoor it 
is afraid of; that the Harmſeed or Muſtard it refuſes, is not 
the Apple or Sagar it cries for; this it is certainly and un- 
doubtedly aſſured of: But will any one ſay, it is by virtue 
of this Principle, That it is impaſſible for the ſame Thing 10 ba, 
and not to be, that it ſo fitinly aſſents to theſe, and other Parts 
of its Knowledge? Or that the Child has any Notion or Ap- 
prehenſion of that Propoſition at an Age, wherein yet tis 
plain, it knows a great many other Truths? He that will ay, 
Children join thefe general abſtraQ Speculations with their 
Sucking - bottles and their Rattles, may, perbaps, with Juſtice 
be thought to have more:Paſhon and Zeal. for his Opinion, but 
leſs Sincerity and Truth, than one of that Age. 

206. Though therefore there be ſeveral ge © 00 
neral Propoſitions, that meet with conſtant and Ard Jo not Ix- 
ready Aſſent, as ſoon as propoſed to Men grown nate. 
up, Who have attained the Uſe of more general 9 
and abſtract Ideas, and Names ſtanding for them; yet they 
not being to be found in thoſe of tender Yeats, who neverthe- 
leſs know other things, they cannot pretend to univerſal Af- 
ſent of intelligent Pefſons, and ſo by no means can be ſuppoſed 
Innate: It being impoſſible, that any Truth which is Innate 


(if there were any ſuch) ſhould be unknown, at leaſt to any 


one Who knows any thing elſe. Since, if they are Innate 

Truths, they muſt be Innate Thoughts; there being nothing a 

Truth in the Mind, that it has never thought on. Wher 

it is evident, if there be any Innnte Truths in the Mind, they 

3 be the firft of any thought en; the firſt that appear 
ere. | | 


$ 27. That the general Maxims we are diſ- 32 
courſing of, are not known to Children, Ideots, Nat Innate, 
and a great Part of Mankind, we have already #*cau/e they. 
ſuffciently proved; whereby it is evident, they 2e, 2 
have not an univerſal Aſſent, nor are genetal 2 h 2 1 
Impreſſions. But there is this farther Argu- ff rap. 
ment in it againſt their being Innate, That theſe, ; 
Characters, if they were native and original Impreſſions, ſhould 
appear faireſt and cleareſt in thoſe Perſons, in whom yet we find 
no Footſteps of them: And tis, in my Opinion, a ſtrong Pre- 
ſumption, -that they are not Innate; ſince they:are leaſt known 
to thoſe, in whom, if they were Innate, they muſt needs exert 
themſelves with moſt Force and Vigour. For Children, Ideott, 
Savages, 
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Savages, and Witerate People, being of all others the leaſt corrupt- 


ed dy Cuſtom, or borrowed Opinions; Learning and Education 
Having not caſt their native Thoughts into new Moulds, nor b 
ſuperinducing foreign and ſtudied. Docttines, confounded 

Fair Characters Nature had written there; one might reaſonably 
imagine, that in, their Minds theſe Innate Notions ſhould lie 
open fairly to every one's View, as tis certain the Thoughts of 
Children do. It might very well be expected, that theſe 
Principles ſhould be perfectly known to Naturals, which being 


Maämped immediately on the Soul (as theſe Men ſuppoſe) can 


have no Dependance on the Conſtitutions or Organs of the 
Body, the only conſeſſed Difference between them and others. 
One would think, according to theſe Men's Principles, that all 
theſe native Beams of Light (were there any ſuch) ſhould in 
thoſe, who have no Reſerves, no Arts of Concealment, ſhine 
out in their full luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt of their 
being there, than we are of their Love of Pleaſure, and Ab- 
horrence of Pain. But alas, amongſt Children, Ideots, Sava- 
ges, and the groſsly Nliterate, what general Maxims are to be 
found? What univerſal Principles of Knowledge? Their No- 
tions are few and narrow, borrowed only from thoſe Objects 
they have had moſt to do with, and which have made upon 
their Senſes the frequenteſt and ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. A Child 
knows his Nurſe and his Cradle, and by degrees the Play- things 
of a little more advanced Age: And a young Savage has, per- 
Haps, his Head fill'd with Love and Hunting, according to 


the Faſhion of his Tribe. But he that from a Child untaught, 


or 2 wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expect theſe abſtract 
Maxims and reputed: Principles of Sciences, will, I fear, find 
Himſelf miſtaken. Such kind of general Propoſitions are ſeldom 


mentioned in the Huts of Indians, much leſs are they to be 


found in the Thoughts of Children, or any Impreſſions of them 
on the Minds of Naturals. They are the Language and Buſi- 
nek of the Schools and Academies of learned Nations, accuſtom- 
ed to that fort of Converſation or Learning, where Diſputes 
are frequent: Theſe Maxims being ſuited to artificial Argumen- 
tation, and uſeful for Conviction; but not much conducing to 
the Diſcovery,of Truth, or Advancement of Knowledge. But 
of their ſmall Uſe for the Improvement vs. Knowledge, I ſhall 
have Occaſion to ſpeak more at large, I. 4. c. 7. | 
8. 28. I know not how abſurd this may 
Recapit ula- ſeem to the Maſters of Demonſtration': And 
. probably, it will hardly down with any body at 
Hirſt hearing. I muſt therefore beg a little Truce with — 
£ | Ju ICC, 
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judice, and the Forbearance of Cenſure, till L have been heard 
out in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, being very willing to ſub- 
mit to better Judgments. And: ſince I impartially ſearch after 
Truth, I ſhall not be ſorry to be convinced that I have been 


ö 

e too fond of my own Notions; which J confeſs we are all apt 
ö to be, when Application and Study have warmed our Heads 
: with them. ne] | } 30 
7 Upon the whole Matter, I cannot ſee any ground to think 
c theſe two famed ſpeculative Maxims Innate; ſince they ate 
8 not univerſally aſſented to; and the Aſſent they ſo generally 
n find, is no other than what ſeveral Propoſitions, not allowed 
Ce to be Innate, equally partake in with them: And ſince the 
8. Aſſent that is given them, is produced another way, and comes 
Ul not 8 Inſcription, as I doubt not but to make ap- 
in pear in the following Diſcourſe. And if theſe Principles 
ne Knowledge and — are found not 22. 10 other 
ir ulative Maxims can (I ſuppoſe) with beiter Right pretend 10 
bh- be ſo. 5 ent 6 6.4 | walk Na A 
- EET | 2 3 Wee ; | 
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n . ug {3 HI 
— $ 1. TF choſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof No. nora! 

x to I ve diſcourſed in the foregoing, Chap- Principles % 
ght, | ter, have not an actual univerſal Aſ- clear 4 fo” 
rat ſent from all Mankind, as we there proved, it 7787 70: 


is much more viſible concerning Practical Prin- — Ne 
ciples, that they come ſhort of an univerſal Recep- Seecularivse 
tien: And I think it will be hard to inſtance . 
any one moral Rule which can pretend to ſo ge- | 
neral and ready an Aſſent as, I bat is, is; or to be ſo manifeſt 
a Truth as this, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, 
and not to be. W hereby it is evident, that they are farther re- 
moved from a title to be Innate ; and the doubt of their being 
native Impreſſions on the Mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe mo 
Principles than the other. Not that it brings their Truth at all 
in queſtion : They are equally true, though not equally evident. 
Thoſe ſpeculative Maxims carry their own Evidence with them : 
But moral Principles require Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, and 
ſome Exerciſe of the Mind, to diſcover. the Certainty of their 
Truth, They lie not open as natural Characters engraven 0 
| | N e 


go hie Practical Principles. 
the Mind; which, if any ſuch were, they muſt needs be viſible 
by themſelves, and by their own Light be certain and known 
to every body. But this is no Derogation to their Truth and 
Certainty, no more than it is to the Truth or Certainty of the 
three Angles of a Triangle bein ny to two right ones, be- 
cauſe: it is not ſo evident, as the Whole is bigger than a Purt; 
nor ſo apt to be aſſented to at firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, 
that theſe moral Rules are capable of Demonſtration; and 
therefore it is our own fault, if we come not to a certain 
Knowledge of them. But the Ignorance wherein many Men 
are of them, and the Slowneſs of Aﬀent wherewith others re- 
ceive them, are manifeſt Proofs that they are not Innate, and 
ſuch as offer themſelves to their View. without ſearching. 1 
F. 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral 
Faith and Fu- Principles, wherein all Men do agree, I appeal 
ice not owned to any, who have been but moderately conver- 
as Principles ſant in the Hi of Mankind, and look'd 
by all Men. abroad beyond the Smoke of their own Chim- 
neys. Where is that practical Truth, that is 
univerſally received without doubt or queſtion, as it 'muſt be, 
if Innate? Juſtice, and keeping of Contracts, is that which 
moſt. Men ſeem to agree in. Phis is a Principle, which is 
thought to extend itſelf to the Dens of Thieves, and the ow 
federacies of the greateſt Villains; and they who have 
fartheſt towards the putting off Humanity itſelf, keep Faith 
and Rules of Juſtice one with another. Tart that Qut-laws 
themſelves do this one a another; but tis without re- 
ceiving theſe as the. Innate Laws of Nature. They practiſe 
them as Rules of Convenience within their own Communities: 
But it is impoſſible to conceive, that he embraces Juſtice as a 
practical Principle, who a&s fairly with - his fellow Highway- 
men, and at the ſame time plunders or kills the next honeſt 
Man he meets with. Taſtice and Truth are the common Ties 
of Society; and therefore, even Out-laws and Robbers, who 
break with all the World. befides, muſt keep Faith and Rules of 
Equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe uy cannot hold together. 
But will any one fay, That thoſe chat l. ive by Fraud and Ra- 


pine, have Innate Principles of Truth and Juſtice which they 
allow and aſſent to? 


Obieck. §. 3. Perhaps it will be urged, That the tacit 
Though Mes AU" of their Minds agrees to what their Practice 
deny themin otra as. I anſwer, Firſt, I have always 
their Practice. thought the Actions of Men the beſt Interpre- 
get they admit them in their Thoughts, anſwered, | 

ters 


Were Innate, or ſo much as Self. evident; which every Innate 


ters of their Thoughts. But ſince it is certain, that moſt 
Mer's Practice, and ſome Men's open Profeffions have either 
queſtioned or denied theſe Principles, it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh 
an univerſal Conſent,” (thiough we ſhould loo for it only a- 
mongſt grown Men) without which, it is impoſſible to con- 
clude them Innate. - Secondly, Lis very ſtrange and unreaſona» 
ble, to ſuppoſe Innate Practieal Principles, that terminate only 
in Contemplation. Practical Principles derived from Nature 
are there for Operation, and muſt produce Conformity of Re- 
tion, not barely ſpeculative Aﬀent to their Truth, or elſe — 
are in vain diſtinguiſh'd from ſpeculative Maxims. Nature, 

confeſs, has put into Man a Deſite of Happineſs, and an Aver - 
ſion to Miſery: Theſe indeed are Innate Practical Principles, 
which (as Practical Principles ought) do continue conftamtly to 
operate and influence all our Actions without ceaſing: Theſe 
may be obſerved in all Perſons and all Ages, ſteady and uni- 
verſal; but theſe are Inclinations of the Appetite to Good, not 
Impreſſions of Truth on the Underſtanding. I deny not, that 
there are nãtural Tendencies imprinted on the Minds of Men; 
and that, from the very firſt Inſtances of Senſe and Perception, 
there are ſome things that are grateful, and others unwelcome 
to them; ſome things that they incline to, and others that 
they fly: But this makes nothing for Innate Characters on 
the Mind, which are to be the Principles of Knowledge,” re- 
gulating our Practice. Such natural Impreſſions on the Un- 
derſtanding are ſo far from being confirm'd thereby, that 
this is an Argument againſt them; ſinte if there were cer- 
tam Characters imprinted by Nature on the Underſtand- 
ing, as the Principles of Knowledge, we could not but per- 
ceive them conſtantly operate in us, and influence our Know- 
ledge, as we do thoſe others on the Will and Appetite; which 
never ceaſe to be the conſtant Springs and Motives of all our 
Actions, to which we perpetually ſeel them ſtrongly impelling 
Us. Cs $3. 42. 4. . 4 NN 
FS. 4. Another Reaſon that makes me doubt of 8 

* Practical Principles, "is, That think More! lp 
there cannot amy one moral Rile be propor d, "abhere- e 8 2 
of @ Mien" thay not'juftly m a Reaſon © Which „„ 
would de perfectly ridiculous and abſurd, if they, 


Principle muft needs be, and not need any Proof to aſcertain its 
Truth, nor want any Reaſon to gain its Approbation. He 
would be thought void of common Senſe, who asked, on the 
one ſide or on the other fide, to give a Reaſon, My it is im- 


Pa ſible 
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and Evidence with it, and needs no other Proof: He that 
underſtands the Terms, aſſents to it for its own ſake, or elſe 
nothing will ever be able to prevail with him to do it. But 
ſhould that moſt unſhaken Rule of Morality, and Foundation 
of all Social Virtue,” That one ſhould do as. he would be dime unto, 
be propos d to one who never heard it before, but yet is of Ca- 


ty to underſtand its Meaning, might he not without any 


paci 
Abſurdity ask a Reaſon why? And were not he that propos d it 
bound to make out the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it to him? 


Which plainly ſhe ws it not to be Innate; for if it were, it could 
neither want nor receive any Proof; but muſt needs (at leaſt, 


as ſoon as heard and underſtood) be received and aſſented to, as 


an unqueſtionable Truth, which a Man can by no means doubt 


yy So that the Truth of all theſe moral Rules plainly depends 
upon ſome other antecedent to them, and from 2 they 
muſt be deduced; which could not de, if either they were In- 
n 

8. 5. That Men mould hovp their. Compacts 


Ease 4 =” certainly a great undeniable Rule in Morali- 
keeping Com- ty But — if a Chriſtian, who has the View. 


wy of Flappineſs and Miſery. in another Life, be 


adlãsnked why a Man muſt keep his Word, be will 
this as a Reaſon: Becauſe God, who has the Power of E- 


ternal Life and Death, requires it of us. But if an Hobbift be 


asked why, be will anſwer, Becauſe the Publick requires it, and 


the Leviathan will puniſh you if you do not. And if one of 
the old Heathen Philoſophers had been asked, he would * 
anſwer d, Becauſe it was diſhoneft, below the Dignity. of a 


Man, and oppoſite to Virtue, the higheſt Perfection, of buman | 


Nature, to do otherwiſe. 
. S8. 6. Hence naturally flows the great Variety of 


Virtue gene- Opinions concerning the moral Rules, which are 


rally appro- to be found among Men, according to the different 
ved, not be- Forts of Happineſs: they have a Proſpect of, or 
Fc —1 propoſe to chemſelves: Which could not be if 
profitable. Practical Principles were Innate, and imprinted 

in our Minds immediately by the Hand of God. 


I grant the Exiſtence of God is ſo many ways manifeſt, and 


the Obedience we owe him fo congruous to the Light of Rea- 


ſon, that a great Part of Mankind give teftimony to the Law 
of Nature; but yet I think it muſt be allowed, that ſeveral 
moral Rules _— receive e from Mankind a very general Ap- 


probation, 


———— to be, and not to be. It carries its own 
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„without either knowing or admitting the true 


Ground of Morality; which can only be the Will and Law 


of a God, who ſees Men in the Dark, has in his Hand Rewards 
and Puniſhments, and Power enough to call to account the 
proudeſt Offender. For God having, by an inſeparable Con- 
nexion, joined Virtue and publick Happineſs together; and 
made the Practice thereof neceſſary to the Preſervation of So- 
ciety, and viſibly beneficial to all with whom the virtuous Mart 
has to do; it is no wonder, that every one ſhould, not only al- 
low, but recommend, and magnify thoſe Rules to others, from 
whoſe Obſervance of them he is ſure to reap Advantage to 


__ himſelf. He may, out of Intereſt, as well as Conviction, cry 


up that for Sacred, which if once trampled on and prophaned, 
he himſelf cannot be ſaſe nor ſecure. This, though it takes 
nothing from the Moral and Eternal Obligation which theſe 
Rules evidently have; yet it ſhews that the outward Acknow- 
ledgment Men pay them in their Words, proves not that they 


are Innate Principles: Nay, it proves not ſo much, that Men 
aſſent to them inwardly in their own Minds, as the inviolable 


Rules of their own Practice; ſince we find that Self- intereſt, 
and the Conveniencies of this Life, make many Men own an 
outward Profeſſion and Approbation of them, whoſe Actions 
ſufficiently prove, that they very little conſider the Lawgiver 
that preſcribed theſe Rules, nor the Hell he has order'd for the 
Puniſhment of thoſe that tranſgreſs tlne. 1 
8. 7. For, if we will not in Civility allow too Mens Action. 
much Sincerity to the Profeſſions of moſt Men, convince us, , 
but think their Actions to be the Interpreters of ops foe Rules 
their Thoughts, we ſhall find, that they have 25 3, . 
not ſuch internal Veneration for theſe Rules, nor nd 7 Pris 27 
ſo full a Perſuaſion of their Certainty and Obli- %. | 
gation. The great Principle of Morality, To do. ere 
as one uould be done to, is more commended than practiſed. 
But the Breach of this Rule cannot be a greater Vice, than 
to teach others, That it is no moral Rule, nor Obligatory, 
would be thought Madneſs, and contrary to that Intereſt 
Men facrifice to, when they break it themſelves Perhaps 
Conſcience will be urged as checking us for ſuch Breaches, and 
ſo the internal Obligation and Eftabliſhment of the Rule be 
preſeivedi u mod wath ROLES, 8 1 
F. 8. To/which I anſwer, That I doubt not, Conſcienge ts | 
but without being written on their Hearts, many Proof u 
Men may, by the ſame way that they come to the 2 Mor al 5 
Knowledge of other things, _ to aſſent to ſe- Nals. i 
$09.4 : ye 
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veral moral Rules, and be convinced of their - Obligation. 
Others alſo may come to be of the ſame Mind, from their E- 
ducation, Company, and Cuſtoms of their Country 3 which 
Perſuaſion, | however got, will ſerve tw ſet Conſcience on work 3 
which is nothing elſe; but our own Opinion or Judgment of 
the moral Rectitude or Pravity of our own Actions. And if 
"Conſcience be a Proof of Innate Principles, Contraries may be 
Innate Principles: ſince ſome Men, with the ſame Bent of 
Conſeience, proſecute what others avoid. 
a 9. 9. But I cannot fee how any Men ſhould | 
Inflances of ever tranſgreſs thoſe moral Rules, with Confi- 
N dence and Serenity, were they Innate, and ſtamp- 
Air Re ed upon their Mind. View but an Army at the 
morſe. ſacking of a Town, and ſee what Obſervation, 
or Senſe of moral Principles, or what Touch of 
Cankience for all the Outrages they do. Robberies, Murders, 


5," are the Sports of Men ſet at liberty from Puniſhment 


of the moſt civilized People, amongſt whom, the 
their Children, and leaving them in to 


in 
Want or wild Beaſts, has been the PraQtice, as li 


of Aha, the Sick, when their * 
ſperate, are carried out and laid on the Earth before they 
are dead; . to Wind and Weather, to 
a —— (a) It is fa- 


without feruple 8 — 
. eat their own Children. (c) The Caribbees were 
nor, p. 38. wont to geld their Children, on purpoſe to fat 
(e) fu de and eat them. (a) And Garclaſſo de la Vega tells 
Nili Origine, us of a People in Peru, which were wont to fat 
c. 18, = and eat the Children they got 

e Captives, whom 

Tncas, J. 1. ing, the Mothers themſelves were kill'd too and 
£. 12. eaten. (e) The Virtues, w the Tououp:- 


3 
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. abundance of their Enemies. They haue 
not ſo much as thy Name for 22 ), no Ac- 4 
knowledgment of any God, no. Religion, no 1 hikes: 16, 
Worſhip, 5 rg The Saints, who are cahonized 
urks, lead Lives, which one cannot with Mode- 
ity 4g od, A remarkable Paſſage to this purpoſe. out of the 
oyages of Baumgarten, which is a Book not evety Day to be 
met with, I ſhall ſet down at large in the Language it is pub- 
liſhed in. 144 (/c; prope Belbes in ) © vidimus ſunctumn 
um Saracenicum inter arenarum u, ita ut ex uterd mu- 
tris prodiit nudum ſedentem, " Mos oft, ut didicimus, Mahome- 
| tiſtis, ut eos qui amentes, & fine ratione | pro Janes celant 
& wenerentur., . Inſuper & cos qui cum a am egerint ingui- 
natiſimam, uulumtariam dimum Ene & paupertatem, 
Janditate venerandos depittant. Ejuſmadi verd genus hominum 
kbertatem quandam effr enem habent, domis quas volunt intrandi, 
edendi, bibendi, & quod majus elt, ene, ex quo concubitu 
A roles ſecuta 15 ſanctd ſamiliter habetur. His ergo homini- 
bus,” dum viuumt,  magnos exhibettt honores'; mortuit verd bel tem- 
pla vel manumenta, extruunt ampliſſima, eoſque contingere ac 2 
maxime fortune ducunt hc. Audivimus hec ditta & dic 
per interpretem d Mucrelo 22 Inſuper ſanctum illum, — 
eo boco vidimus, publicitus apprime commendari, cum efſe Hominem 
ſanctum, divinum ac integritate præcipuum; © quod, nec feemina+ 
rum unquam eſſet, nec puerorum, ſed tantummodo aſellarum concen- 
bitus atque mularum, Peregr. Baumgarten, I. 2. c. 1. p. 73. 
More of the ſame kind, concerning theſe precious Saints among 
the. Turks, may be ſeen in Pietro della Valle, in his Letter of 
For 25th of Lee, 1616, Where then are thofe Innate 
rinciples of Juſtice, Piety, Gratitude, Equity, Chaſtity ? Or, 
where is that univerſal Conſent, that affures us there are ſuch 
| Inbred Rules? Murders in Duels, when Faſhion has made them 
honourable, | are committed without Remorſe of Conſcience : 
Nay, in many Places, Innocence in this Cafe is the greateſt 
Ignominy. And if we look abroad, to take a View of Men, 
as they are, we ſhall find, that they have Remorſe in one Place, 
for doing or omitting chat, which others, in another Place, 
think they merit by. \r peruſe the Hiſt 
10, He that will careful e the Hiſtory - 
of Nan and look cull peru the — 2 * a: 
Tribes of Men, and with Indifferency ſurvey g;c,7 B, in 
their Actions, will be able to ſatisfy himſelf, that ciples. | 
there is ſcarce that Principle of Morality to be | 
nam d, or Rules of Virtus to 9 thought o on (thoſe only excepted 
that 
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that are abſolutely neceſſary to hold Society together, which 
commonly too are neglected betwixt diſtinct Societies) which is 
not, ſomewhere or other, ſlighted and condemned by the gene- 
ral Faſhion of whole Societies of Men, governed by practical 
Opinions and Rules of living, quite eppoſite to others. | 
. HM F. 11. Here, perhaps, twill be objected, That 
Whote Na- it is no Argument, that the Rule it not known, 
tions reje& ſe- becauſe it is broken. I grant the Objection good, 
weral Mora! where Men, though they tranſgreſs, yet difown 
Rules. not the Law; where Fear of Shame, Cenſure, 
odr Puniſhment, carries the Mark of ſome Awe 
it has upon them. But it is impoſſible to conceive, that a whole 
Nation of Men ſhould all publickly reject and renounce, what 
every one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew to be a 
Law.: For ſo they muſt, who have it naturally imprinted on 
their Minds. Tis poſſible, Men may. ſometimes own Rules 
of Morality, which, in their private 'Thoughts, they do not 
believe to be.true, only to keep themſelves in Reputation and 
Eſteem amongſt thoſe, who are perſuaded of their Obligation. 
But tis not to be imagin'd, that a whole Society of Men ſhould 
publickly and profeſſedly . difown, and caſt off a Rule, which 
they could not, in their own Minds, but be infallibly certain 
was a Law; nor be ignorant, that all Men they ſhould have to 
do with, knew it to be ſuch : And therefore muſt every one of 
them apprehend from others, all the Contempt and Abhorrence 
due to one, who profeſſes himſelf void of Humanity; and one, 
who confounding the known and natural Meaſures of Right 
and Wrong, cannot but be look'd on as the profeſs'd Enem 
of their Peace and Happineſs. W hateyer practical Principle is 
Innate, cannot but be known to every one to be juſt and good. 
It is therefore little leſs than a Contradiction to ſuppoſe, that 
whole Nations of Men ſhould, both in their Profeſſions and 
Practice, unanimouſly and univerſally give the Lye to what, by 
the moſt invincible Evidence, every one of them knew to be 
True, Right, and Good. This is enough to ſatisfy us, that 
no practical Rule, which is any where univerſally, and with 
publick Approbation or Allowance, tranſgreſſed, can be ſuppo- 
ſed Innate. But I have ſomething further to add, in anſwer to 
this Objection. | | Bondy Hooking Salle Shs { 
$ 12. The breaking of a Rule, ſay you, is no Argument that 
it is unknown. I grant it: But the generally allowed Breach it 
any where, I ſay, is a Proof that it is not Innate, For Example: 
Let us take any of theſe Rules, which being the moſt obvious 
Deductions of human Reaſon, and conformable to the Mm 
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ral Inclination of the greateſt Part of Men, feweſt People have 
had the Impudence to deny, or Inconſideration to doubt of. 
If any can be thought to be naturally imprinted,” none, I 
think, can have a fairer Pretence to be Innate than this; Pa- 
rents, preſerve and cheriſh your Children, When therefore you 
- ſay, That this is an Innate Rule, what do you mean? Either, 
that it is an Innate Principle, which upon all Occaſions excites 
and directs the Actions of all Men: Or elſe, that it is a Truth, 
which all Men have imprinted on their Minds, and which there- 
fore they know and aſſent to. But in neither of theſe Senſes is 
it Innate. Fir/?, That it is not a Principle which influences 
all Mens Actions, is what I have proved by the Examples be- 
fore cited: Nor need we ſeek ſo far as Mengrelia'or Peru, to 
find Inſtances of fuch as neglect, abuſe, nay, and deſtroy their 
Children; or look on it only as the more than Brutality of 
ſome ſavage and barbarous Nations, when we remember, that 
it was a familiar and uncondemned Practice among the Greeks 
and Romans, to expoſe, without Pity or Remorſe, their inno- 
cent. Infants. Secondly, That it is an Innate Truth, known to 
all Men, is alſo falſe. For, Parents, preſerve your Children, is 
fo far from an Innate Truth, that it is no Truth at all; it be- 
ing a Command, and not a Propoſition, and ſo not capable of 
Truth or Falſhood. To make it capable of being aſſented to 
as true, it muſt be reduced to ſome ſuch Propofition as this: 
It is the Duty of Parents to preſerve their Children, © But what 
Duty is, cannot be underſtood without a Law; nor a Law be 
known, or ſuppoſed without a Law-maker, or without Reward 
and Puniſhment : So that it is impoſſible that this, or any other 
ere Principle ſhould be Innate ; i. e. be imprinted on the 
Mind as a Duty, without ſuppoſing the Ideas of God, of Law, 
of Obligation, of Puniſhment, of a Life after this, Innate. 
For that Puniſhment follows not, in this Life, the Breach of 
this Rule; and conſequently, that it has not the Force of a 
Law in Countries, where the generally allow'd Practice runs 
counter to it, is in itſelf evident. But theſe Ideas (which muſt 
be all of them Innate, if any Thing is a Duty to be fo) are ſo far 
from being Innate, that tis not every ſtudious or thinking Man, 
much leſs every one that is born, in whom they are to be found 
clear and diſtint: And that one of them, which of all others 
ſeems molt likely to be Innate, is not ſo, (J mean the Idea of 
God) I think, in the next Chapter, will appear very evident 
to any conſidering Man. REDS 8 
FS. 13. From what has been ſaid, I think we may ſafely con- 
clude, That, whatever practical Rule is, in any Place, generally 
and 
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aud with Allawance broken, cannot be C ez it be- 
ing impoſſihle that Men ſhould, without hame or ear, con- 
fidently and ſerenely break a Rule, which they could not but 
evidently know, that God had et up, and would certainly . 
puniſh! the Breach of (which they muſt, if it were Innate) 
to a degree, to make it a very ill Bargain to the Tranſgreſſor. 
Without ſuch a Knowledge as this, a Man can never be cer- 
tain that any thing is his Duty. rance or Doubt of the 
Law ; Hopes to eſcape the Knowledge or Power of the Lay- 
maker, or the like, may make Men give way to a preſent 
But let any one ſee the Fault, and the by it, 
and with the Tranſgreſſon, a Fire ready to puniſh. it; a 
Pleaſure tempting, and the Hand of the Almighty viſibly | 
up, and prepared to take Vengeance, ( for this muſt be t 
Caſe, where any Duty is won. he Mind } 2nd then 
tell me, whether it be L bo eople, with ſuch a Pro- 
ſpect, ſuch a certain Knowledge as th qt and with» 
out Scruple, to offend againſt a _—_— which they carry about 
7 an ons ey AT e Face 
whilſt they are breaking it? Whether Men, at the fame time 
that they >, in i the imprinted Edicts of an Omni- 
potent Law-maker, can with Aſſurance and Gaiety flight and 
trample under foot his moſt facred 4 gl And | ally, 
Whether it be .poffible, that whilſt a thus openly. bids | 
defiance to this Innate Law and Supreme Law-gjver, all the 
By-ftanders, 17 even the Governors and Rulers of the Peo- 
4 full of Senſe both of the Law and Law-maker, 
ſhould filently connive, without teſtifying their diſlike, or 
laying the leaſt blame on it: Principles of Actions indeed 
there are lodged in Mens Appetites, but theſe are ſo far from 
being Innate moral Principles, that if they were left to their 
full ſwing, they would carry Men to the over - turning of all 
Morality. eee to theſe 
exorbitant Deſires, which they cannot be but by Rewards and 
Puniſhments, that will over · balance the Satisfaction any one 
ſball propoſe to himſelf in the Breach of the Law. If therefore 
a_ * imprinted on the Mind of all Men as a Law, all 
have a certain and unavoidable Knowledge, that 
— and unavoidable Puniſhments will attend the Breach of 
it. . For Lee e or doubtful of what is Innate, 
Innate Principles iſted on, and urged to no purpoſe; 
Truth and — (che things pretended) are not at all ſecured 
by them: But Men are in the ſame uncertain, floating Eſtate 
| With, as without them. An evident indubitable Knowledge of 


unavoidable 
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unavoidable Putiiſhment, great enough to make the Tranſgreſ- 
ſion very uneligible, muſt accompany an Innate Law); unleſs 
with an Innate Law, they can ſuppoſe an Innate Goſpel too. 
I would not be here miſtaken, as if, becauſe I deny an Innate 
- Law, I thought there were none but poſitive Laws. There is 
a great deal of Difference between an Innate Law, and a Law 
of Nature; between ſomething imprinted on our Minds in 
this very Original, and ſomething that we being ignorant of, 
may attain to the Knowledge of, by the Uſe and due Applica- 
tion of our natural Faculties. And I think they for- 
fake the Truth, who running into the contrary 
either affirm an Innate Law, or deny that there is a Law 
| knowable by the Light of Nature, i. e. without the Help of 
"FS. 14. The Difrence there i amongſt Men 16. 
14. The Di there is en . a 
in their practical Principles, is ſo evident, that, 1 22 . 
think, I need ſay no more to evince, that it will 8 1.271 
be impoſſible to find any Innate moral Rules by Principles, tell 
this Mark of general Aﬀent: And tis enough to as rot what 
make one ſuſpect, that the Suppoſition of ſuch ' they are. 
Innate Principles is but an Opinion taken up at 
pleaſure; ſince thoſe who talk ſo confidently of them, are fo 
© ſparing to tell us which they are. This might with juſtice be ex- 
pected from thoſe Men who lay ſtreſs upon this Opinion: And 
it gives occaſion to diſtruſt either their Knowledge or Charity, 
who declaring, That God has imprinted on the Minds of Men 
the Foundations of Knowledge, and the Rules of Living, are 
yet fo little favourable to the Information of their Neighbours, 
or the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point out to them which 
they are, in the Variety Men are diſtracted with. But, in truth 
were there any ſuch Innate Principles, there would be no need 
to teach them. Did Men find ſuch Innate Propoſitions ſtamped 
on their Minds, they would eaſily be able to diſtinguiſn them 
from other Truths, that they afterwards learned, and deduced 
from them; and there would be nothing more eaſy, than to 
know what, and how many they were. There could be no 
more doubt about their Number, than there is about the Num · 
ber of our Fingers; and tis like then, every Syſtem would be 
ready to give them us by Tale. But ſince no body, that 1 
know, has ventured yet to give a Catalogue of them, they can- 
not blame thoſe who doubt of the Innate Principles; ſince even 
they who require Men to believe, that there are ſuch Innate 
Propoſitions, do not tell us what they are. Tis eaſy to fore- 
ſee, that if different Men of 8 Sects ſhould go about to 
4 give 
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give us a Liſt of thoſe Innate practical Principles, they would 
let down only ſuch as ſuited their diſtin& Hypotheſis, and were 
fit to ſupport” the Doctrines of their particular Schools or 
Churches: A plain Evidence, that there are no ſuch Innate 
Truths. Nay, a great Part of Men are ſo far from finding 
any ſuch Innate moral Principles in themſelves, that by deny- 
ing Freedom to Mankind, and thereby making Men no other 
than bare Machines, they take away not only Innate, but all 
moral Rules whatſoever, and leave not a Poſſibility to believe 
any ſuch, to thoſe who cannot conceive, how any thing can 
be capable of a Law, that is not a free Agent: And upon that 
Ground, they muſt neceſſarily reject all Principles of of Vine, 
who cannot put Morality and Mechaniſm together ; which ate 
not very eaſy to be reconciled, or made conſiſtent. 
4.79 When I had writ this, das n 
Lord [Het that my Lord Herbert had, in his Books ds . 
— * pls 6 * ritate, aſſigned theſe Innate Principles, I pre- 
amined.” ently conſulted him, hoping to find, in a Man 
ol ſo great Parts, ſomething that might 
me in this Point, and put an end to my Enquiry. In AN 
Chapter de Inflinftu: Naturali, p. 76. edit. 1656. J met with 
theſe fix __ of his Netitia Communes: 1. Prioritas, 2. In- 
3. Univerſalitas. 4. Gertitudo, 5. Neceſfitas, i. e. 
as he — it, faciunt ad hominis converſationem.. G. | Modus - 
 conformationis, i. e. Aſſenſus null interpoſita nord. And at the 
latter End of his little Treatiſe, De Religione Laici, he ſays 
this of theſe Innate Principles: Aden ut non uniiſcujuſtis Reli 
gionis confinio arctentur que ubigue vigent veritates. Sunt enim 
in -ipſa mente cœlitus deſcriptæ, nulliſque traditionibus, ſtve ſeriptis, 
— non ſcriptis, obnoxiæ, p. 3. And, Veritates nftre Catholicæ, 
que tanquam indubia Dei effata in for interiors deſeripta. Thus 
having given the Marks 25 the Innate Principles or Common 
Notions, and aſſerted their being imprinted on the Minds of 
Men by the Hand of God, he proceeds to ſet them down; 
and they are theſe: 1. Eſſ aliguod ſupremum numen. 2. Nu- 
men illud coli debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate comunttam opti- 
mam efſe rationem cultiis divini. 4. Reſipiſcendum eſſe d peccatis. 
5. Dari præmium vel pamam poſt hant vitam tranſatam. Tho 
J allow theſe to be clear Truths, and ſuch as, if rightly ex- 
plained, a rational Creature can hardly avoid giving his Aſſent 
to; yet I think he is far from proving them Innate Impreſſions 
. at interiori Nen For 1 N take leave fo om | 
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Fe 16. Firſt, That theſe five Propoſitions are either not all, 
or more than all, thoſe common Notions writ on our Minds 
by the Finger of God, if it were reaſonable to believe any at 
all to be ſo written. Since there are other Propoſitions, which, 
even by his own Rules, have as juſt a Pretence to ſuch an Ori- 
ginal, and may be as well admitted for Innate Principles, as, 
at leaſt, ſome of theſe five he enumerates, viz, Do as than 
avouldeft be dime uo: And perhaps, fome hundreds of others, 
E ᷑ „ 
; by 17. Secendly, That all his Marks are not to be found in 
each of his five Propoſitions, viz. his firſt, ſecond, and third 
Marks, agree perfectly to neither of them; and the firſt, ſe- 
cond, third, fourth, and ſixth Marks, agree but ill to his third, 
fourth and fifth Propoſitions. For, beſides that we are aſſured 
from Hiſtory, of many Men, nay, whole Nations, who 
doubt or disbelieve ſome or all of them; I cannot ſee how the 
third, viz. That Virtus jcin d with Piety, is the beft Worſhip 
Arn, can be an Innate Principle, when the Name, or Sound, 
irtue, is ſo hard to be underſtood ;z liable to ſo much Uncer- 
tainty in its Signification; and the Thing it ſtands: for, fo 
much contended about, and difficult to be known. And there- 
fore this can be but a very uncertain Rule of Human Practice, 
and ſerve but very little to the Conduct of our Lives, and is 
therefore very unfit to be aſſigned as an Innate Practical Principle. 
F. 18. For let us conſider this Propoſition as to its Meaning, 
(c (or it is the Senſe, and not Sound, that is and muſt be the 
Principle and common Notion) viz. Virtue is the beſt Worſhip of 
God; i. e. is moſt acceptable to him; which, if Virtue be ta- 
ken, as commonly it is, for thoſe Actions, which, accord- 
ing to the different Opinions of ſeveral Countries, are ac- 
counted laudable, will be a Propoſition ſo far from being cer- 
tain, that it will not be true. If Virtue be taken for Actions 
conformable to God's Will, or to the Rule preſcribed by God, 
which is the true and only Meaſure of Virtue, when Virtue is 
uſed to ſignify what is in its on Nature right and good; then 
this Propoſition, That Virtue is the beſt Worſhip" of Gad, will 
be moſt true and certain, but of very little uſe in Human 
Liſe: Since it will amount to no more than this, viz. ' That 
Gad is pleaſed with the doing of ꝛbhat he commands; which a 
Man may certainly know to be true, without knowing what 
it is that God command; and ſo be as far from any Rule 
or Principles of his Actions, as he was before. And I think 
very few will take a Propoſition which amounts to no more 
than this, viz, That God is pleaſed with the doing of _— 
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himſelf commands, for an Innate Moral Principle wit gh 
Minds of all Men, (however true and certain it may be) ſince 
it ' teaches fo little. Whoſoever does fo an: have 6 tb | 
think Hundreds of Propoſitions, Innate Principles; ſince there 
are many, which have as good a Title as this, to be received 
Pings put into that Rank of Innate 
Princi | 

. 19. Nor is the fourth Propoſition (viz. Men miſt repent 
of their Sint) much more inſtructive, till what thoſe Actions 
are, that are meant by Sins, be ſet down. For the Word Pec- 
cata, or Sins, being put, as it uſually is, to ſignify in general 
ill Actions, that will draw on — upon the Doers ; 
what great Principle of Morality can that be, to tell us we 
ſhould be. forry, and ceaſe to do that which will bring miſ- 
chief upon us, without knowing what thoſe particular Actions 
are, that will do fo? Indeed, this is a very true Expoſition, 
and fit to be inculcated on, and received by thoſe, who are 
ſuppoſed to have been taught, what Actions in all kinds are 
Sint; but neither this, nor the former, can be imagined to 
be Innate Principles, nor to be of any Uſe, if they were In- 
nate, unleſs the particular Meaſures and Bounds of all Vir- 
tues and Vices, were engraven in Men's Minds, and were In- 
nate Principles alſo, which I think, is very much to be doubt- 
ed. And therefore, I imagine, it will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, that 
God ſhould Principles in Men's Minds, in Words of 
uncertain Si TINS WOE Cy 2 
mongſt different Men, ftand 'for different Things: Nay, ' it 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be in Words at all; which, being in moſt 
-of theſe Principles very general Names, cannot be underſtood, 
but by knowing the Particulars comprehended under them. | 
And in the practical Inſtances, the Meaſures muſt be taken from 
the Knowledge of the Actions themſelves, and the Rules of them 
abſtracted from Words, and antecedent to the Knowledge of 
Names, which Rules a Man muſt know, what Language ſo- 
ever he chance to learn, whether iii or Japan, or if be 
ſhould learn no Language at all, or never ſhould underſtand the 
-uſe of Words, as happens in the caſe of dumb and deaf Men. 
When it ſhall be made out, that Men ignorant of Words, or 
untaught by the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Country, know that 
it is part of the Worſhip of God, Not to kill another Man; Not 
to know more Women than one; Not to procure Abortion ; 
Not to expoſe their Children; Not to take from another what 
is his, tho we want it ourſelves, but on the contrary, relieve 
and fupply hi Wants; and whenever we have done the contra 
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N repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do ſo no more: 
| Men ſhall be proved actually to know and 
7 e and a thouſand other ſuch Rules, all which come 
under theſe two general Words made uſe. of above, viz. Firtu- 
tes & Peccata, Virtues and Sins, there will be more reaſon for 
admitting theſe and the like, for cammon Notions, and Practi- 
cal Principles ; yet after all, univerſal Conſent (were there any 
in Moral Principles) to Truths, the Knowledge whereof may 
be attained otherwiſe, . would ſcarce prove them to be . 
which, is all I contend for; | 

$. 20. Nor will it be of much moment here 
to offer that ver 2 but not very material Obi. laat. 
* (viz.) t the Innate Principles of be rinciples may 
rality, may, by jp > and. Cuſtom, and ** — 
the general Opinion of thoſe amongſt whom, we 
converſe, be darkned, and at . laſt quite worn. out 
of the Minds of Men. Which Aſſertion of theirs, if true, 
uite takes away the Argument of univerſal Conſent, by which 
is Opinion of Innate Principles is endeavoured to be proved : 


5 thoſe Men will think it reaſonable, that their private 


Perſuaſions, or that of their Party, ſhould paſs for univerſal 
Count: a Thing not paſreqeny y done, When Men, preſu- 
themſelves to be the only Maſters of right Reaſon, caſt by 
otes and Opinions of the reſt of Mankind, as not worthy 


| te reckoning, . And then their Argument ftands thus: The 


inciples which all Mankind allow for true, are Innate; thoſe 
that Men of right Reaſon admit, are the Principles allowed 


: y all Mankind; We, and thoſe of our own Mind, are Men of 


eaſon; therefore we agreeing, our Principles are Innate ; 
which is a very: pretty way of a „and a ſhort Cut to In- 


fallibility. Fer otherwiſe it will be very hard to underſtand, 
how there be ſome Principles, which all {Men do acknowledge 


and ag 10 in; and yet there are none of thoſe Principles, which 
are — Py ae depraved N and ill Education, blatted out of the 
Minds o many Man : Which is to ſay, That all Men admit, 
but yet many Men do den „and diſſent from them. And in- 


died the ed of ſuch firſt Principles, will ſerve us to very 
little purpo 


e; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as with- 


out them, if they may, by any Human Power, ſuch as is the 
Will of our Teachers, or Opinions of our Companions, be al- 


tered or loſt in us: And notwithſtanding all this Boaſt of firſt 


Principles, and Innate Light, we ſhall be as much in the Dark 


and Uncertainty, as if there were no ſuch thing at all: It being 
one, to have no Rule, and one that will warp any way, A 
amon 
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amongſt various and Soo Rules, not to know which is 
the right. But concerning Innate Principles, I deſire theſe 
Men to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by Education and 
Cuſtom, de blurr'd and blotted: out: If they cannot, we muſt 
find them in all Mankind alike, and they muſt be clear in 
every body: And if they may ſuffer Variation from adventi- 
tious Notions, we muſt then find them cleareſt and moſt per- 
ſpicuous neareſt the Fountain, in Children and Illiterate Peo- 
ple, who have received leaſt Impreſſion from foreign Opinions. 
Let them take which Side they pleaſe, they will certainly find 
it inconſiſtent with viſible Matter of Fact, and daily Obſer- 
N §. 21. J eaſily grant, that there are great 
Contrary Numbers of Opinions, which, by Men of diffe- 
Principles in rent Countries, Educations and Tempers, are 
the World. received and embraced as firſt and ungugſtionable 
$47 25 Principles ; many whereof, both for their Ab- 
ſurdity, as well as Oppoſitions one to another, it is zmpoſſible 
| ſhould be true, But yet all thoſe Propoſitions, how remote ſo- 
ever from Reaſon, are ſo ſacred ſomewhere or other, that 
Men even of good Underſtanding in other Matters, will ſoon- 
er part with their Lives, and whatever is deareſt to them, than 
ſuffer themſelves to doubt, or others to queſtion, the Truth of 

them. | 3 . 
REY $. 22. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is 
How Men that which every day's Experience confirms; and 
commonly come Will not, perhaps, appear fo wonderful, if we 
by their Prin- conſider the Ways and Steps by which it is brought 
ciples. about; and how really it may come to paſs, that 
DDoaactrines, that have been derived from no better 
Original, than the Superſtition of a Nurſe, or the Authority of 
an old Woman, may, by Length of Time, and Conſent of 
Neighbours, groto up to the Dignity of Principles in Religion or 
Morality. For ſuch, who are careful (as they call it) to prin- 
ciple Children well, (and few there be who have not a Set of 
thoſe Principles for them, which they believe in) inſtil into the 
unwary, and, as yet, unprejudiced Underſtanding, (for white 
Paper receives any Characters) thoſe Doctrines they wou'd have 
them retain and profeſs. Theſe being taught them as ſoon as 
they have any Apprehenſion ; and ſtill as they grow up, con- 
firmed to them, either by the open Profeſſion, or tacit Conſent, 
of all they have to do with; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe Wiſ⸗ 
dom, Knowledge, and Piety, they have an Opinion, who never 
ſuffer thoſe Propoſitions to be otherwiſe mentioned, but © 
| ia 


W 


Shame of having been a long time wholly in Miſtake and Error? 
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Baſis and Foundation, on which they build their Religion or 
Manners, come, by theſe Means, to have the Reputation of 
Unqueſtionable, Self- evident, and Innate Truths. ty 
F. 23. To which we or Ar, That when Men, fo inftruQ- 
ed, are grown up, and reflect on their own Minds, they cannot 
find any thing more ancient there, than thoſe Opinions which 
were taught them before their Memory began to keep a Regi- 
ſter of their Actions, or date, the Time when any new Thing 
appeared to them; and therefore make no ſcruple to conclude, 
That thoſe Propoſitions, of whoſe Knowledge they can find in them- 
ſelves no Original, were certamly the Impreſs of God and Nature 


upon their Minds; and not taught them by any one elſe. Theſe 


they entertain and ſubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with 
Veneration; not becauſe it is natural; nor do Children do it, 
where they are not ſo taught; but becauſe, having been always 
ſo educated, and having no remembrance of the beginning of 
this Reſpect, they think it is natural. | | 
F. 24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable 


to come to paſs, if we conſider the Nature of Mankind, and 


the Conſtitution of Human Affairs; wherein mot Men cannot 
live, without employing their Time in the daily Labours of their 
Calling; nor be at quiet in their Minds, without ſome Foundati- 
on or Principles to reſt their Thoughts on. There is ſcarce any 
one ſo floating and ſuperficial in his Underſtanding, who hath 


not ſome reverenced Propoſitions, which are to him the Prin- 


ciples on which he bottoms his Reaſonings ; and by which he 
judgeth of Truth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong; which 
fome, wanting Skill and Leiſure, and others the Inclination 
and ſome being taught, that they ought not to examine; there 
are few to be found, who are not expoſed by their Ignorance, 
Lazineſs, Education, or Precipitancy, to take them upon 
TR. -- : | . 
. 25. This is evidently the Caſe of all Children and Young 
Folks; and Cuſtom, a greater Power than Nature, ſeldom fail- 
ing to make them worſhip for Divine, what ſhe hath inured 
them to bow their Minds, and ſubmit their Underſtandings to, 
it is no wonder, that grown Men, either perplexed in the ne- 
ceflary Affairs of Life, or hot in the purſuit of Pleaſures, ſhould 
not ſeriouſly fit down to examine their own Tenets ; eſpecially 
when one of their Principles is, That Principles ought not to 
be queſtioned. And had Men Leiſure, Parts, and Will, who 
is there almoſt, that dare ſhake the Foundation of all his paſt 
Thoughts and Actions, and endure to bring upon himſelf the 


Who 
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wre il Wer, Eray Speth in ebnen with che Reguaachy 
which e Ay'oact prepared for theſe who dare venture ta. 
diſſent from the received Opinions of their Country or Party ? | 


And where is the Man to be found, that can patiently prepare 
himſelf to bear the Name of Whimſical, Sceptical, or Atheiſt, 


which he is ſure to meet with, who does in the leaſt ſcruple 


any of the common Opinions? And he will be much more 
afraid to queſtion thoſe Principles, when he ſhall think them, 
as moſt Men do, the Standards ſet up by God in his Mind, 
to be the Rule and Touchſtone of all other Opinions. And 
what can hinder him from thinking them Sacred, when he 
finds them the earlieſt of all his own Thoughts, and the moſt 
, ⁰ ee 
F. 26. It is eaſy to imagine, how by theſe means it comes to 

„ that Men worſhip the Idols that have been ſet up in their 

inds; grow fond of the Notions they have been long ac- 
quainted with there; and ſtamp the Characters of Divinity upon 
Abſurdities and Errors, become zealous Votaries to Bulls and 


Monkeys; and contend too, fight, and die in defence of their 


Opinions. Dum ſales credit habendos eſſe Deus, quos igſe calit, 


For ſince the reaſoning Faculties of the Soul, which are almoſt. 
conſtantly, tho not always warily nor wiſely, employ'd, 
would not know how to move, for want of a Foundation and 
footing, in moſt Men, who, through Lazineſs or Avocation, 
do not; or for want of Time, or true Helps, or for other 
Cauſes, cannot, penetrate into the Principles of Knowledge, 
and trace Truth to its Fountain and Original, *tis natural for 
them, and almoſt unayoidable, to take up with fome borrow- 
ed Principles; which being reputed and preſumed to be the evi- 
dent Proofs of other things, are thought not. to need any other 
Proofs themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of theſe into 
his Mind, and entertain them there, with the Reverence uſually 
paid to Principles, never venturing to examine them; but ac- 
cuſtoming himſelf to believe them, becauſe they are to be be- 
lieved, may take up from his Education, and the Faſhions. of 
his Country, any Abſurdity for Innate Principles; and by long 
poring on the fame Objects, ſo dim his Sight, as to take Mon- 
ſters lodged in his own Brain, for the Images of the Deity, 
and the Workmanſhip of his 2 Pe : : 1 __ 
2 27. By this Progreſs, how many there are 
F _— = 15 2 2 Principles, which they Kr — ; 
_ „* mate, may be eaſily obſerved in the variety of 
oppoſite Principles held, and contended for, by 
all forts and degrees of Men, And he that ſhall deny this wy 
| =p 
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the method, wherein moſt Men proceed to the Aſſurance they 
have of the Truth and Evidence of their Principles, will, per- 
haps, find it a hard matter, any other way to account for the 

Tenets, which are firmly beli confidently affert- 
ed, and which great Numbers are ready at any time to ſeal with 
their Blood. And indeed, if it be the privilege of Innate Prin- 
ciples, to be received upon their own Authority, without Ex- 
amination, I know not what may not be believed, or how any, 
one's: Principles can be If they may, and ought to 
be examined, and tried; I deſire to know how firſt any 


Principles can be tried; or at leaſt it is reaſonable to demand 
the Marks and Characters, whereby the genuine, Innate Prin- 


ciples, may be diſtinguiſhed from others; that ſo, amidſt the 
great variety of Pretenders, I may be kept from Miſtakes, in 
ſo material a Point as this. Whea this is done, I ſhall be tea 
dy to embrace ſuch welcome and uſeful Propoſitions ; and till: 


thi I may with Modeſty doubt, ſince I fear univerſal Conſent, 


which is the only one produced, will ſcarce ptove a ſufficient 
Mark to direct my Choice, and aſſure me of any Innate Prin- 
ciples. From what has been faid, I think it paſt doubt, that 
there are no Practical Principles I and 
W macs: ang 


— — — 


CHAP. . 


Other Confiderations concerning Innate Principles, | 
_ both Speculative and Practical. 


& 1. | AD thoſe, he ads 


Princi Wa 
that there are Innate Principles, not 22 ; 


taken - but 5 
conſidered, ſeparately out — js 
thoſe Propoſitions are made, they would not, 

rhaps, have been fo forward to believe they were Innate. Since, 
if the Ideas, which made up thoſe Truths, were not, it was 
impoſſible, that the Propoſitions, made up of them, ſhould be 
Innate, or our Knowledge of them be born with us. For if 
the eas be not Innate, there was a time when the Mind was 
without thoſe Principles ; and then, they will not be Innate, but 
be derived from ſome other Original. For, where 1 
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themſelves. are not, there can be no Knowledge, no Alla, 
no Mental or Verbal Propoſitions about them. 


jo 8. 2. If we will attentively conſider new- —.— £ 
2 1. Children, we ſhall have little Reaſon to think, 


47 theſe be. that they bring many Ideas into the World with 


lenging them. | For; bati ha 
ng, perhaps, ſome faint Ideas, 
FE of Hunger and Thick, and Warmth, and ſome 


Children. - Pains, which they may have felt in the Womb, 

there is not the leaſt Appearance of any ſettled 
LIleas at all in them; eſpecially of Ideas, anſwering the Term 
hich make, up tboſe univerſal Propofitions,: that are eſteemed. In- 
nate Principles. One may perceive. how, by Degrees, aſter- 
wards Ideas come into their Minds; and that they get no more, 
nor no other, than what Experience, and the Obſervation of 
Things, chat come in their Way, furniſh them with; which 
might be enough to ſatisfy us, that they are not Original Char. 
raters, ſtamped on the Mind. | 


F. 3. It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to he, ond not tithes! 


is certainly (if there be any ſuch) an Innate Principle. But can 


any one think, or will any one fay, that Inpeſſibility and Idun- 
tity, are two Innate deas.? Are they ſuch as all Mankind 


have, and bring into the World with them? And are they 


thoſe that are the firſt in Children, and antecedent to all acqui- 
red ones? If they are Innate, they muſt needs be ſo. Hath a. 


Child an Idea of Impeſſibiliy and Identity, before it has of bite 
or Black, Sweet or Bitter? And is it from the Knowledge of 
this Principle, that it concludes, that Wormwood rub- 


bed on the Nipple hath not the ſame Taſte that it uſed to 


receive from thence? Is it the actual Knowledge of Inpoſ- 


ſibile eft idem eſſe, & non eſſe, that makes a Child diſtinguiſn 


between its Mother and a Stranger: or that makes it fond 


of the one, and fly the other? Or does the Mind regulate 


itſelf, and its Aſſent, by Ideas that it never yet had) Or 
the Underſtanding draw Concluſions from Principles, which 
it never yet knew or underſtood? The Names Impoſſibility and | 
[dentity,, ſtand for two Ideas, fo far from being Innate, or 

Born with us, that I think it requires great Care and Attens: 
tion to form them right in our - Underſtanding. ' They are ſo 
far from being brought into the World with us; ſo remote 
from the Thoughts of Infancy and Childhood, that I believe 


upon Examination, it will be found, that men Won: Men 
want them. | 


Ilentity, and I. F. 4. 11 Identity (to en in that ales) — 


* a native Impreſſion; and conſequently fo * 
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and obvious to us, that we muſt needs know it even frofi bur 
Cradles; I 1 — ladly be reſolved; by ohe of ſeven; ot e. 
venty Years old, Whether a Man, beitig a Oreature, conſiſt 

of Soul and Body, be the Tame Man when his Body is changed ? 
Whether Euphorbus arid: Pythdgoras, having had the ſame Soul, 
were the fame. Man, though they lived in ſeveral Ages aſunder d. 
Nay, Whether the Cock too, which had the ſame Soul, were 
not the ſame with both of them? Whereby, perhaps, it will 
appear, that our Ilena of Samenefs is not ſo ſettled and clear, a4 
to deſerve to be thought mate in us. For if thoſe Innate Ideas 
are not clear and diſtinct, fo as to be univerſally known, and 


naturally agreed on, they cannot be Subjects of univerſal and 


undoubted Truths; but will be the unavoidable Occaſion of 
perpetual Uncertainty, For, I ſuppoſe, every one's Idea of 
Luentity will not be the ſame that Pythagoras and thouſands 
others of his Followers have: And which then ſhall be the 
true? Which Innate? Or are there two different Jdear of Jens 
tity, both Innate? 

. Nor let any one think, that the Queſtions I have oY ot 


| propoſed about the Identity of Man, are bare, A 
tions; Which if they were, would be enough to ſhew, om 


wow was in the Underſtandings of Men no 7 * Idea Iden- 

+ He that ſhall, with a little Attention, reflect on tha 
— and conſider; that Divine Juſtice ſhall bring to 
Judgment, at the laſt Day, the very ſame Perſons, to be hap- 
py or miſerable in the other, who did well or ill in this Life, 
will find it, perhaps, not ealy to reſolve. with himſelf, what 
makes the fame Man, or wherein Identity conſiſts; and will 


not be forward to think he, and every one, even "TO 


themſelves, have naturally a clear dza of it. 80 
$.6. Let us examine that Principle of Mathe- ; oh 


maticks, uiz. That the Whale is bigger than 4 pat we 1. 


art. This, I take it, is reckon d amongſt nate Ideas. 
nnate Principles 1 am ſure it has as good a 
Title as any to be thought ſo; which: yet, no body can nt 
it to be, when he conſiders 'the Ideas it comprehends in it, 
Mule and Part, are perſectly Relative; but the poſitive Ideas, 


to which they properly and immediately belong, are Extenfion 


and Number, of which alone, bolt and Part are Relations. 
So: that if Mole and Part are Innate Ideas, Extenſion and 
Namber muſt be ſo too, it being impoſſible to have an Idea of 
a Relation, without having any at all of the thing to which it 


belongs, and in Which it is founded; Now, whether the Minds 


of Men have — - eTR Ia. Ideas of Extenſion 


and 


———— — ⁊̃ — — 
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and Number; leave to be confudered: by thoſe, who: are the 
Patrons of Innate Princigles, 


N 7. hat Gid is to be ni ſbipped, 36 with- 
le Wer bu doubt, as great a Truth as any can enter in- 


9 Z ! 
ile oy all Practical — es. But yet it 


| e nate, unleſs the 

„e, of Ga and Mirſpip, are Innate. That che Iden the 
e ſtands for, is not in the Underſtanding of Chil- 
haracter ſtamped e ee in its firſt Origi- 

bay, 1 ce vill be cih re tene that conſiders | 
how ſew there be among 1 er who have a clear di- 
gan Notion- of it. ind, 1 ſuppoſe, there cannot be any 
Pra more ridiculous, than to ſay; that Children have this 


Principle Innate, That Wader G h, ind. . 


yer, that they know not what ene 
Lex Duty.” But to-paſs by this. 
§. 8. If any Lies can be e I 
Web, e e „A all others, for many Rea- 
en Raute. ſons, thouphit ſo; fince'it is hard to conceive; 
Se ot bes hens Land be Innate Moral Principles 
of a Deity. ' Without à Notion of a 
Law- maker, it is impoſſible to have a Notion of a Law and an 
Obligation to obſerve it. Beſides the Atheiſts taken notice of 
r e left branded upon the Records of 
| - Hiſtory, hath not Navigationdiſcovered; in'theſe 
J Aber a- neter Ages, whole Nations at the Bay of Solis. 
2 Taran, ma (a) in Bail 5 in Bum) (c), and the 
Caribee Hands, S amongſt whom there was 


17 75 de to be found no Notion of a God, no Religion. 

Lery,.c. 16: Nicholaus del Tacho in literis, ar Puraguaria de 
O Caniguarum converſione, has theſe Words, (4) Re- 
22 peri — nomen habere, quod Drum, 
2 r & o hominis animam et, nulla 4 habet, 


nulla Ab. Theſe are Iriftarices of Nations 

Mean $22: where uncultivated — been leſt to _—_ 

oo e996 _ without the Help of Letters and Diſcipline; and 
viplex de re- the Improvements of Arts and Sciences. But 
bus Indieis there are others. to be found, who have 
e theſe in à very great meaſure, who. 
7 want of ac due Application of their The 
this way, want the n and Knowledge” of 

Ged. Toll, 1 doubt wk, be a Surprize to others, as it was to 
file, . — 
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kein conſult che King of Pranct's late Envoy thithet (9, who 
— 75 r of the Chinzſes' them- 
a And if we will not believe £4 Lu- () La Low 
4 8 of Chua, even the Jeſuits 
themſelves, the great Encbatafis of the Chineſes, T. es. 
tb all to a Man agree} and will convitice us, f. 16, K. 28. 
that the dect of the Litreruti, or Laurned, Reep- f 
ing to the old Religion of China; and the ruling © F. 6, 
Party there; are all of them Arbeits. Vid. Na- (/) Is. Tun. . 
Varette in the Collection „ 1s is Md ol; I. and . 20. 5. 4. 
"Hiſtoria cultus Sinenfum.] Ard pertings; If we . 23. 
ſhauld with Attention mind the Lives and Diſcourſes of 
'not fo far off, we ſhould have too much feaſon to fear; 1 
tany, it! more eivized Coufttries, have no very ſtrong and 
clear Impreffions of a Deity updti their Minds; and that the 
Complaints of Atheiſm, made from the Pulpit, are not without 
NReaſon. And tho only fottie proſligate W retches owt it too 
barefacedly now; yet perhaps we ſhould heat more than we do 


"df it from others, did F Magiſt den Bragg, 2 
Ic 


their Neighbours Cenſure, tie up Peoples Tongues ; 
were the —— of Puniſhment or Shame 65 away, 


5 1 as Peg proclaun their Fel as their Lives do. (2): 


— P 
4 2 


on chiv Nen ——— Ban 4 
Sn uſe it ſeems to invalidate an A 
commonly uſe to prove the Being of a God, vis. Univer 2 C. 
fem: To which our Author + anſwers, I think tha 
'ibe Univerid Conſent of Mankind, f Being bs his Third 

4 Gd, atounts to thus much, That the vn 75 #0, K 

Majority of Mankind have in all Ager 6 arid Biſhop of 
— — a God; that the Machen hs r- W | 
mining Part have not 4#aally dichelieved it; and p. 147; Wc. 
conſequently thoſe who have atually oppofed the Belief 01 

& God, batt irily been very few. So that comparing thoſe that 
have actually di ed, with thoſe who”have believed a 
God, their Number is  inconfiderable, that in reſpect of this in- 
comparably greater Majority, of thoſe who have owned the Belief | 
'of God, it may be ſaid ts de the Univerſal Cit/ent of Mankind. 
Tuts is all th Univerſal Cosſeur which Truth or Matter of Fact 
weill allow; and therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a 
Hod. Hut if any one would extend it fartlier, and fpeak decdie- 
fally for God : E this Uaiverſakity ſhould be urged in à ſiric 
Senſe; not for much the Majority, but for a general Curſent of 
every one, even 10 a Mau, in all Ages aud Coumtries ; this would 
make it ether ao Argument, or à perfectly uſeleſs and unneceſſary 
e. Fer if any one „„ ac 6 prey Unaneriley of 


onſent 


& 
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* But bad all Mankind, every where, a Notion of Gad, 
(whereof yet Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would nat from 
thence follow, that the Idea of him was mate. For, though 
no Nation were to be found without a Name, and ſome. few- 
dark Notions of him; yet that would not prove them to be na- 
tural Impreffions on the Mind, no more than the Names of Fire, 
or the Sun, Heat or Number, do prove the Ideas they ſtand 
for to be Innate; becauſe the Names of thoſe Things, and the 
Ideas of them, are ſo univerſally received and known amongft 
Mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want of ſuch a Name, 
or the Abſence of ſuch a Notion out of Mens Mind, any Ar- 
-gument againſt the Being of God, any more than it would be 
à Proof that there was no Loadſtone in the World, becauſe a 
great Part of Mankind had neither a Notion of any ſuch thing, 
nor a Name for it; or be any ſhew of Argument to prove, that 


there are no diſtin& and various Species of Angels, or intelligent 


: 


\Beings above us, becauſe we have no Ideas of ſuch diſtin Species, 


Conſent is deftroy'd ; and if no body does deny a God, what need 
of Arguments to convince Atheiſts? 47 r 
I Would crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, Were there ever in the 


World any Atheiſts or no? If there were not, what need is there of 


raiſing a Queſtion about the Being of a God, when no body que- 
tions it? What need of * Srofyunee Mobs againſt a Fault, 
from which Mankind are ſo wholly free, and which by an Univer- 
al Conſent, they may be preſumed to be ſecure from ? If you ſay, 
3 not but you will) that there have been Atheifts in th 
orld, the 4 Lordſhip's Univer/al _—_— reduces itſelf. to 
only a great Majority; and then make that Majority as great as you 
will, what I have faid in the Place quoted. by your Lordſhip, leaves 
it in its full Force; and I have not ſaid one Word that does in the 
leaſt in validate this Argument for a God. The Argument I was 
upon there, was to ſhew, that the Idea of God was not Innate ; and 
to my Purpoſe it was ſufficient, if there were but a leſs Number 
Found in the World, who had no Idea of God, than your Lordſhi 
will allow there have been of profeſſed 4theifts ; for whatſoever is 
Innate, muſt be Univerſal in the ſtricteſt Senſe. One Exception is 
a ſufficient Proof againſt it. So that all that I ſaid, and which was 
quite to another Purpoſe, did not at all tend, nor can be made uſe 
of, to invalidete the Argument for a Deity, grounded on ſuch Uni- 
werſal Conſent, as your Lordſhip, and all that Puild on it, muſt own 
Which is only a very diſproportioned Majority: Such an imac oro 
Conſent my nt x wi neither affirms nor requires to be lefs 
than you will be pleaſed to allow it. Vour Lordſhi therefore 
might, without any Prejudice to thoſe Declarations of Good-will 
Favour you have-for the Author of the E/ay of Human Under- 
ſtanding, have ſpared the mentioning his quoting Authors that 
b BY 1 are 


7 
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or Names for them : For Men being furniſhed with Words, by 
the common Language of their own Countries, can ſcaree avoid 
having ſome kind of Zdeas of thoſe things whoſe Names thoſe 
they converſe with have occaſion frequently to mention to them. 
And if it carry with it the Notion of Excellency, Greatneſs, or 
ſomething extraordinary; if Apprehenſion and Concernment ac- 
company it; if the Fear of abſolute and irreſiſtible: Power ſet it 
on upon the Mind, the Idea is likely to ſink the deeper, and 
ſpread the farther; eſpecially if it be ſuch an Idea, as is agree - 
able to the common Light of Reaſon, and naturally deducible 
from every part of our Knowledge, as that of a God is. For 
the viſible Marks of extraordinary Wiſdom and Power appear 
ſo plainly in all the Works of the Creation, that a rational Crea- 
ture, who will but ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot miſs the Diſ- 
covery of a Deity And the Influence that the Diſcovery of ſuch 
a Being muſt neceſſarily have on the Minds of all, that have but 
once heard of it, is ſo great, and carries ſuch a Weight — 

an 


are in Print, for Matters of Fact to quite another Purpoſe, as going 


about to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, from the Univerſal 


* of Mankind, ſince he leaves that Univerſal Conſent as entire 


here I have zo Reaſon to be forry that 


d as large as you yourſelf do, or can own, or ſuppoſe it. But 
] our Lordſhip has given me 
this Occaſion for the Vindication of this Paſſage of my Boot; if there 
ſhould be any one beſides your Lordſhip, who ſhould fo far miftake 
it, as to think it in the leaſt invalidates the Argument for a God, from 
the Univerſal Conſent of Mankind.  _ | | | 
But becauſe you queſtion the Credibility of thoſe Authors I have 
uoted, which you ſay were very ill choſen ; I will crave leave to 


ay, That he whom I relied on for his Teſtimony concerning the 


- 


Hotentots of Soldania, was no leſs a Man than an Ambaſſador from 
the King of England to the Great Mogul. Of whoſe Relation, Mon- 
fieur Thevenet, no ill Judge in the Caſe, had fo great an Eſteem, that 
he was at the pains to tranſlate it into French, and publiſh it in his 
(which is counted no injudicious) Collection of Travels. But to 
intercede with your Lordſhip, for a little more favourable Allowance 
8 3 Sir 7. Ty 3 8 1 N an Inhabitant of the 
untry, who could ſpeak Exglißb, aſſure Oo 7; » , 
That they of Soldayia had 10 God. But if de too 75 n 5 
have. the ill luck to find no Credit with you, I hope 3 5 4 ; «4 
you will be a little more fayourable to a Divine of U 
the Church of E „gland, now living, and admit of his Teſtimony in 
confirmation of Sir Thomas Roc s. This worthy Gentleman, in the 
Relation of his Voyage to Surat, printed but two Years ſince, ſpeak- 
ing of the ſame People, has theſe Words: + They 3 
a + M. Oving- 
are ſunk even below Idolatry, are deſtitute of both 3 8g 
Prieſt and Temple, and ſaving a little eau of Re- s. 
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and Communication with it, that it ſeems ſtranger to me, that 
a whole. Nation of Men ſhould be any where found fo brutiſh 
as to want the Notion of a God, than that they ſhould be with- 
out any Notion of Numbers, or Fire. N e en 
F. 10. The name of God being once mentioned in any part 
of the World, to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inyiſible 
Being, the Suitableneß of ſuch a Notion to the Principles of 
common Reaſon, and the Intereſt Men will always have to men- 
tian it often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread it far and wide, and con- 
tinue it down to all Generations: though yet the general Re- 
ception of this Name, and ſome imperfe and unſteady Motiant, 
cenveyed thereby, to the unthinking Part of Mankind, prove not 
the Idea to be Innate ; but only that they, who made the Diſco- 
very, had made a right Uſe of theit Reaſon, thought maturely 
of the Cauſes of Things, and traced them to their Original; 
from whom other leſs conſidering People, having ance received 
ſo important a Notion, it could nat eaſily be loſt again. 
foicing, which is made at the Full and New Moon, have bff all hind 
of Religious Devotion. Nature has fa richly provided for their Con- 
wvenience in this Life, that they have drowned all Senſe of the God of 
it, and are grown quite careleſs of the next. e 
* But to provide againſt the cleareſt Evidence of Aubeiſn in theſe 
makes them nat fit to 


x 22 


People, you ſay, That the Account given of them, makes them 
be @ Standard for the Senſe of Mankind. This, think, may paſs for 

nothing, till ſomebody may be found zhat makes them to be a Stan- 

dard for the Senſe of Mankind. All the Uſe I haye made of them was 

to ſhew, That there were Men in the World that had no Infiate Lea 
of God. But to keep ſomething like an Argument going (for what 

will not that do?) you go near denying theſe Cafers to be Men. 

What elſe do theſe Words ſignify ? 7 People jo firangey bereft of 
common Senſe, that they cas hardly be reckon'd among Mankind, as ap- 

pears by the beſt Accounts of the Cafers of Soldania, Tc. {pope if any 
of them were called Peter, James, or John, it would be py ſcruple 
that they were Men: However, Courwee, Wewena, and Couſheda, 
and thoſe others who had Names, that had no Places in your No- 
menclator, would hardly paſs Muſter with your Lordſhip. © 
My Lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you yourſelf ſay 
here, may be a Motive to you to conſider, That what you have laid 
ſuch a Streſs on concerning the general Nature of Man, as a real Being, 
and the Subject of Properties, amounts to nothing for the diſtinguiſhing 
of Species, ſince you yourſelf own that there may be It Midas 
ewherein there is a common Nature with a particular Subſptence * 
to each of them, wherein you are ſo little able to know of which of the 
Ranks or Sorts they are, into which you ſay, God has order d Beings, 
and which he hath diſtinguiſb d by eſſential Properties, that you are 
in doubt whether hey ought to be reckon'd among Mankind or no. 


| 
; 
| 
4 
r 
: 
: 
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certainly. neither haye any Notion of ſuch a Thing, nor Name 
for it, how peocnly ſoevet it were received, and known in 


LI. This is all gould be inferr d from the Notion. of 2 
GOD, were it to be found univerfahy im all the Tribes of | 
Mankind, and generally acknowledged by Mea grown te Ma- 
turity in all Countries. Fer the Generality of the acknow- 
ledging of a God, (ay J imagine, is extended no farther than 
that; which, if it be ſufficient to proxe the 4% of Cod, Jt 
nate, will as well proye the idea of Fire, Innate ; ſinge, 1 
think, it may be truly ſaid, That there is not a Perſon in the 
World who bas a Notion of a Cal, who has not alſo the das 

of Fire. I doubt not, but if a Colony: of young Children 
ſhould be placed in an Iſland y here no Fire was, they would 


all the World beſides ; and perhaps too, their Apprehenſions 


would he as far romoved from-puy Name or Notion af a God, 


till ſpe. one amongſt them bad employed bis Thoughts to 
enquire: into the Conſtitution and Cauſes of Things, which 
would gaſily lead him to the Notion of a Grd; which having 
once taught to others, Reaſon, and the natural Propenſity of 


their gyn Thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and contir 


nue amongſt them. 


. 12. Indeed it is urged, that it is fuitabls to; Smitable 4% 


the Goodneſs of God, 10 imprint, pon the Minds 60D (x9ad- 


' of Mem, Characters and Nations of himself, and | "4+ that. ol 
not to leave them in the Dark, and Ba 30 15 1 
fo. grand a Concernment; and alſo by that % ges 


0 


| a F hin, there- 
Means, to ſegure to himſelf the Homage and 5 ” was 
Veneration due from ſo intelligent a Creature imprinted by. 


' as Man; and therefore he has done it. Sim, an fuer d. 
This Argument, if it be of any force, will a 
proye much more than thoſe, who uſe it in this -Caſe expect 


from it. For if we may conclude, that Gd hath done for 
Men, all that Men {hall judge is beſt for them, becauſe it is 
ſuitable to his (Zoqdnels ſo to do, it will prove not only that 
God has imprinted on the Minds of Men an Idea of himſelf; 
but that he hath plainly ſtamped there, in fair Characters, all 
that Men gught to know or believe of him, all that they ought 
to do in obedience to bis Will; and that he hath given them a 
Will and Aſfections conformable to it, This, no doubt, every 
one will think it better for Men, than that they ſhould, in the 
Dark, grope after Knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all Nations 
did after God, 4d xvii.- 27. than that their Wills ſhould claſh 
with their Underſtandings, and their Appetites croſs their Duty. 
The Remanifts ſay, "T's beſt for _ and fo ſuitable to the 

4 Gank- 
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Sobdneß of God, chat there ſhould be an infallible Judge of 
Controverſies on Earth; and therefore there is one: And I, 
by the ſame Reaſon, ay ?Tis better for Men, that every Man 
himſelf ſhould be infallible: I leave them to conſider, whe- 
ther by the force of this Argument they ſhall think, that 
Man is ſo. I think it a very good Argument, to ſay, the in- 
fnitely wiſe God hath n ſo: And therefore it is beſt. 
But it 'ſrems to n d little too much Confidence of our own Wiſ- 
dom, 1 fay;' 1 thin it beſt, and therefore God bath made it fo. 
And in che Matter in hand, it will be in vain to argue from 
fach/s Tvpick, that God hath done ſo, when certain Experi- 
ence ſhews us that he hath not. But the goodneſs of God 
hath not been wanting to Men without ſueh original Impreſ- 
fions of Knowledge, or Ideas ſtamped on the Mind: Since he 
hath/furniſhed Man with thoſe Faculties, which will ſerve for 
the ſufficient Diſcovery of all things requiſite to the End of 
ſuch a Being; and J doubt not but to bew, that a Man by 
the right Uſe of his natural Abilities, may, without any In- 
nate rover attain the Knowledge of a God, and other 
things that concern him. God having endued Man with thoſe 
Faculties of knowing which he hath, was no more obliged by 
his Goodgeſs, to implant thoſe” Innate "Notions in his Mind, 
that having given him Reaſon, Hands, and Materials, 
be ſhould build him Bridges, or Houſes, which fone People 
in the World, however of good Patts, do either totally want, 
or are but ill provided of, as well as others are wholly without 
Ideas ne Gad, and Principles of . Morality ; or at leaſt have but 
ones. The Reaſon in both Caſes being, That they 
hover employed their Parts, Faculties, and Powers induſtri- 
ouſly that way, but contented themſelves with the Opinions, 
Faſhions, and Things of their Country, as they found them, 
without looking any | farther. Had or I been born at the 
Bay of Salania, poſſibly our Thoughts and Notions had not 
exceeded thoſe brutiſh ones of the Hotentors that inhabit there: 
And had the Virginia King Apochancana been educated in 
England, he had, perhaps, been as knowing a Divine, and as 
good a Mathematician, as any in it: The Difference between 
him and a more improved Engliſhman lying _— in this, that 
the Exerciſe of his Faculties was bounded in the Ways, 
Modes, and Notions of his own Country, and never Gredted 
to any other, or farther Enquiries: And if he had not any Idea 


of a God, it was only becauſe he een not thoſs'F Sega 
that would have n to it. e 


5 9.13. 
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a Mark G00 ſet on his 'own Workimanfhip,' 'various: „ 
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F. 13. grant, That if there were an Laa to be found im- 

— . — En e Men, we have Reaſon , is 

to expect it ſhould be the Nation of bis Maker, as Leas / 


to mind Man of his De nce and Duty; and Wen, 
that herein ſhould appear the firſt Inſtances of 1 
human” Knowledge. But how late ig it before any uch No- 
tion is diſooverable in Chidren? And when we find it there; 
how much more does it reſemble the Opinion and Notion © 
the Teacher, than repreſent the true God ? He that ſhall 'ob 
ſerve in Children the-Progrefs, whereby their Mihds . 
the Knowledge they have, will think that the Objects tl 
do firſt; and moft familiarly converſe with, are thoſe 
make the firſt Impreſſions on their Underſtanding : Nor will 
he find the leaſt Footſteps of any other. It is eaſy to tak 
notice how their Thoughts enlarge themſelves, only as 
come to be acquainted with a greater variety of ſenſible Ob- 
jeQs, to retain the Meas of them in their Memories; and to 
get the Skill to compound and enlarge them, and ſeveral/ ways 
put them together. How by theſe means they come to frame 
D Men e ae, 1 en were 
F. 14. Can it be thought that the Ideas Merv of God; 
whe the Characters and Marks of himſelf, engraven in their 
Minds by his own Finger, when we ſee' that inthe ſame Coun- 
try, under one and the fame Name, Men have far different; © 
nay, often contrary and inconſiſtent Ideas and Conceptions of 
Him? Their agreeing mne or ene am ſcares: prove 
n mate Notion of him. 3; DA 
8. 15. What true or tolerable Nota of a Day coul they 
have, who acknowledged and worſhipped*Hundreds ? Every 
Deity, that they owned above one; was an' infallible Evidence 
of their Ignorance of him, and a Proof that they had no true 
Notion of God, where Unity, Infinity, and Eternity, were ex- 
cluded. To which if we add their groſs Conceptions of Cor- 
poreity, expreſſed in their Images, and Repreſentations of their 
Deities; the Amours, ' Marriages, Copulations, Luſts, Quar- 
els, and other mean Qualities attributed by them to their 
Gods; we ſhall have little reaſon to think that the Heathen 
World, i. e. the greateſt Part of inkind, had ſuch Ideas of 
Godin their Minds, as he himſelf, dut of Care that they ſhould 
not be miſtaken about him, was Author of. And this Uni- 
verſality of Conſent, ſo much urged, if it prove any native 
Impreffiong, *twill'be only this: That God imprinted on the 
Minds of all Men, ſpeaking the ſame Language, a Name for 


himſclf, 
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lla: Since thoſe People, who agreed in 
95 a the . had far different; Apprehenſions 
= the Thing ene they ſay, That the Variety of 
m by he Heathen World, were but figura- 
of expreſſing the ſeyeral Attributes of that incompre- 
1 eing, or ſeveral. Parts of his Providence: I anſwer, 
5 might be in the Original, I will not here enquire z/ but 
that they were {p in the Thoughts of the Vulgar, I think no bo- 
boo Arm: And ba that he will conſult the Voyage of the Bi+ 
af 1 £1 3-{not to mention other Teſtimonies) will find 
the Theology of the Sramites, profeſſedly owns a Plurality 
Or, as the Abbe. de Choiſy more judiciouſiy remarks, 
l e, de Siam, 199, i conſiſts properly in 
owledging no (God at all. enn 
8 15. If it be ſaid, That % Men of -all Nations came 40 
bene true Conceptions\ of the ar a me de bun, 8 
grant it. But 8 this, | 
* r Uniyerſality of; Conſent. i in any Thing, but 
; for thoſe Wiſe Men being, very. few, perhaps _ 
2 a Thouland, this Iniverſality is very narrow. ME TY 
Secondly, It ſeems ta me plainly to prove, that. the trueſt and 
beſt Notions Men had af God, were not imprinted, but acqui> 
red;byT hought and Meditation, and a right Uſe of their Fa- 
culties: Since the wiſe and conſiderate: Men of the World, by 
a right and careful Employment of their Thoughts and Rea: 
ſon, attained true Notions in this, as well as other Things ; 
whylft the lazy and inconſiderate Part of Men, making the far 
greater Number, took up their Notions, by chance, from com- 
mon Tradition and vulgar Conceptions, without much beating 
their Heads about them. And if it be a Reaſon to think the 
Notia of Cad Iunare, becauſe all wiſe Men had it, Virtue too 
w_ Ae Thought. Jnngtes or That alſo. wiſe Men have Aways 


$..16, This was evidently: che Cale af ll Gentilifm: Ner 
hath even amongf Fows, Chriſtians, and Mavemetans, who 
acknowledge but one Bed, this Doctrine, and the care js taken 
in thoſe Nations to teach Men to have true Notions of a GOD, 
prevailed ſo far as to make Men to haye the ſame, and true 
ddeas of him. How. many even amongſt us, will be found 
upon Enguiry, to fancy. him in the Shape of a Man ſitting in 
Heaven; and to have many other abſurd and unfit -Coneep- 
tians of him? Chri/tians. as well as Turks, haue had whole 
Sas. owning, and - contending earneſtly for it, that the Deity 
Was: . e wy fd 
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few amongſt us, who. profeſs themſelves Autbrepamurphitas, 
(though, ſome I have met with that own it) yet, I believe, he 
that will make it his Buſineſs, may find amongſt the ignorant 
and uninſtructed Chriſtians, many of that Opinion. Talk but 
with Country- People, almoſt of AS or young People, 
almoſt of any Condition; and you ſhall find, that though the 
Name of GOD be frequently in their Mouths, yet the Notigns 
they apply this Name to, are ſo odd, low, and pitiful, that 

no body can imagine they were taught by a rational Man; 
much leſs. that they were Characters writ by the Finger of God 
himſelf, Nor do I ſee how it derogates more from the (Gaod- 
neſs of God, that he has given us Minds unfurniſhed with theſe 
of himſelf, than that he, hath ſent us into the World with 
odies 'uncloathed ; and that there is no Art or Skill born with 
us. For being fitted with Faculties to attain theſe, it is want 
of Induſtry and Canſideration/in us, and not of Bounty an him, 
if we haye them not. Lis as certain, that there is à God, 38 
that the oppoſite Angles, made by the Intarſection of "3$Wo 
ſtraight Lines, are equal, There never was any rational + 
pars that ſet himſelf fincerely to examine the Truth of theft 
Propoſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them: Though yet it 
be paſt doubt that there are many Men, who, having not ap- 
plied their Thoughts that way, are ignorant both of the one 
and the other. If any one think fit to call this (Which is the 
utmoſt of its Extent) Uniyverſal Conſent, ſuch an one I eaſily 
allow; But ſuch an Univerſal Conſent as this, proyes not the 
5 Gad, no more than it does the dra of ſuch Angles, 
Ce 13 3 . wt 1464 Aa 6 
F. 17. Since then, though the Knowledge of a. F the Idea of 
GOD be the moſt- natural Diſcovery of human God be not (| 
Reaſon, yet the Idea of Him is not Innate, as I 1 6 
think, is evident from what has been ſaid; I ima- A ſed E. 
gine there will be ſcarce any other {des found that K-05 7 
can pretend to it: Since if Gad had ſet any Im; — 
preſfion, any Character on the Underſtanding of Men, it is moſt 
reaſonable to expect it ſhould have been ſome clear and uniform 
dz of himſelf, as far as our weak Capacities were capable ta 
receive ſo incomprehenſible and infinite an Object. our 
Minds being, at firſt, yojd of that Iden, which we are moſt con · 
cerned to have, it ts 4 frag Prefumption againſt all other Innate 
Choraders. I muſt own, as far as I can obſerve, I can find nane, 
and would be glad to he informed by any other. Idea of db. 
F. 18. 1 confeſs, there is another Zea which  Bance not In- 
would be of general Uſe for Mankind to have, 2. 


* ; 
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as it is of general Talk, as if they had it; and that is the Idea 
of Subſtance, which we neither have; nor can have, by Senſa- 
iim or Reflection. If Nature took care to provide us any Idea, 
we might well expect it ſhould be ſuch, as by our own: Facul- 
ties we cannot procure to ourſelves : But we fee on the-contra- 
Ty, that ſince by thoſe Ways, whereby other Ideas are brought 
into our Minds, this is not, we have no ſuch clear Idea at all, 
and therefore ſignify nothing by the word Sub/ance, but only 
an uncertain Suppoſition of we know not what (i. e. of ſome- 
thing whereof we have no particular diſtin poſitive) Idea, 
which we take to be the hs af me or Support of thoſe Las 

Rope do know. 
FS. 19. Whatever then we talk of Innate, either Speculative 
or Prattical Principles, it may, with as much Probability, be 
ſaid, that a Man hath” 100 J. Sterling in his 


No Prop - Pocket, and yet denied that he hath either Pen- 


tions can be ny, Shilling, Crown, or any other Coin, out 
4 of which the Sum is A rn 4 up; as to think, 
that certain Propoſitions are Innate, when the 
Aeas about which they are, can by no means 
be ſuppoſed to be ſo. The general Reception and Aﬀent that 
is given, doth not at all prove, that the Ideas expreſſed in 
them are Iunate For in many Caſes, however the Ideas came 
there, the Aſſent to Words expreſſing the Agreement, or Diſ- 
agreement of ſuch Ideas, will neceſſarily follow. Every one 
that hath a true Idea of God, and Worſhip, will aſſent to this 
as; that God is to be worſhipped, when expreſſed in 
e he underſtands: And every rational Man, that 
bach not thought on it to-day, may be ready to aſſent to this 
Propoſition _ to-morrow; and yet Millions of Men may be well 
ſuppoſed to want one, or both "thoſe Ideas to-day. For if 
we will allow Savages,” and moſt Country-People, to have 
Ideas of Gad and Worſhip (which Converſation with them will 
not make one forward to believe) yet I think few Children 
can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe Ideas; which, therefore, they 
muſt begin-to have ſome-time- or other ; and when they will 
alſo begin to aſſent to that Propoſition, and- make very little 
queſtion of it ever after. But ſuch an Aſſent upon Hearing, 
no more proves the Ideas to be Innate, than it does, that one 
born blind (with Cataracts, which will be couched to-morrow) 
had the Innate d-as of the Sun, or Light, or Saffron, or Yel- 
low z becauſe when his Sight is cleared, he will certainly aſſent 
to this Propoſition, That the Sun is Lucid, or that Saffron is 
bound And therefore ; if ſuch Aﬀent upon Hearing cannot 


pr ove 
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prove the Ideas Innate, it can much leſs. the Propoſitions made 
up of: thoſe Ideas. If they have any Innate Ideas, I would be 


glad to be told what, and how many they are. 


F. 20, To which let me add: If there be any No Hate 
Innate :Mdeas, any Ideas in the Mind, which the Ideas in the 
Mind does not actually think on; they muſt be Memory. _ 
lodg'd in the Memory, and from thence muſt be. 


brought into View by Remembrance; z. e. muſt be known, 
when they are remember'd to- have been Perceptions in the 
Mind before, unleſs Remembrance can be without Remem- 


brance. For to remember, is to perceive any thing with Me- 


mory, or with a Conſciouſneſs that it was known. or perceived 
before: Without this, whatever Idea comes into the Mind, is 
new, and not remembred : This Conſciouſneſs of its having 
been in the Mind before, being that which diſtinguiſhes Re- 
membring from all other ways of Thinking. Whatever Idea 
was never perceived by the Mind, was never in the Mind, 

Whatever Idea is in the Mind, is either an actual Perception, 
or elſe having been an actual Perception, is ſo in the Mind, that 
by the Memory it can be made an actual Perception again. 
99 there is the actual Perception of an Idea without 
Memory, the Idea appears perfectly new and unknown before 
to the Underſtanding. Whenever the Memory brings any Idea 
into actual View, it is with a Conſciouſneſs, that it had been 
there before, and was not wholly a Stranger to the Mind. Whey _ 
ther this be not ſo, I appeal to every one's Obſervation: And 

then I deſire an Inſtance of an Idea, pretended to be Innate, 
which (before any Impreſſion of it, by ways hereafter to be men- 
tioned) any one could revive and remember as an Idea he had 
formerly known; without which Conſciouſneſs of a former Per- 
ception, there is no Remembrance; and whatever Idea comes 
into the Mind without that Conſciouſneſs, is not remembred, 
or comes not out of the Memory, nor can be ſaid to be in the 
Mind before that Appearance. For what is not either actually 
in View, or in the Memory, is in the Mind no way at all, and 
is all one as if it never had been there. Suppoſe a Child had the 
ule of his Eyes till he knows and diſtinguiſhes Colours; but then 
Cataracts ſhut the Windows, and he is forty or fifty Years 
perfectly in the dark; and in that dme Nerf loſes. all Me- 
mory of the Ideas of Colours he once had. This was the Caſe 
of a blind Man I once talked with, who loſt his Sight by the 
Small-Pox, when he was a Child, and had no more Notion of 
Colours, than one born blind. I ask, whether any EY 
| Id SO TIE HAAS, 3 Chet 8h 7 Eh - ce Lol 4 ; by ; Mts 
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this Man had then any Lear of Colouts in his Mind; any moft 
chart one born blind? And 1 think ao body will ſay, that either 
of them had in his Mind any Idea of Colours at all. His 
Cataracts are couch'd, and thn! he has the ets (which he 


| retniembers not) of Colouts, de twp, by his reſtor'd Sight, 


convey'd to his Mind, and that without any Conſciouſneſs of a 
former Acquairitance, And theſe now he can revive, and call 
to mind in the dark, In this Cafe all thefe Ideas of Colours; 
which when oiit of view can be reviv'd with a Confciouſnefs 
of 2 former Acquaintance, being thus in the Memory, are faid 
* be in the Mind. The Uſe 1 make of this is, that whatever 
Hea being not actually in view, is itt the Mind, is there 
—_ being 7 ir the Menio ; and if it be not in the Memory, it 
not in the Mind; and if it be in the Memory, it cannot by 
the Memory be brought into actual View, without a Percep- 
tion that it comes out of the Memory, which is this, that it 
Had been known before, and is now remembred, ' If there- 
fore there be any Innate Teas, t they muſt be in the Memory, 
or elſe no where in the Mind; and” if they be in the Memo- 
fy. can be reviv'd without any Impreffion from without, 
enever they are brought into the Mind, they are te 
Wehe, . e. they bring with them a Perception of their 
not being "wholly new to it. This being a conſtant and di- 
* . rence between what is, and what is not in 
che Memory, or in the Mind; That what is not in the Memo- 
y, whenever it appears there, rs perfectly new, and un- 
before ; and what is in the Memory, or in the Mind, 
Whenever it is ſuppeſted by the Mahr, appears not to be new, 
but the iind finds it in itſelf, amt Knows it was there before. 
By this it may be tried, whether there be any Innate dear in 
the” Mind, before Impreffion from Senſation or Reflection. I 
would fan meet with the Man, whe when he came to the Uſe 
of Reaſon, or at ns Few time, remembred any of them; 
and to whom, after he was born, they were never new. F 
25 will 5 there are Ideas in the Mind, that are not 
Memor | alive him to explain himfelf, and make what 
bs fays i vible. 85 
& 21. Beſides what T have already ſaid, there 
Principles en is another Reaſon, why I doubt, that neither 
—_ — „% cheſe nor any other Principles are Innate. I 
a, that am fully perſuaded, that che infinitely wit 
— GOD made all things in perfect Wiſdom, 
cannot ſatisfy myfelf, why he ſhould be fup- 


poled to pin upon the Minds of Men, ſome univerſal Princi- 


ples ; 


[4 
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plexy- whereof thoſe thet are pretended Intate, and nicer 
| Speculation, ars of m great uſt; and thoſe that tontthn Pyutriee, 
nr Se evident; and "Wether them diſtingulſpublt F fore 
ether” Truths; net allowed to | be mute. For to why purpoſe 
ſhould CharaQtets be gravenm on the Mind by the Finger of God, 
which are not clearer there than thoſe which are afterwards 
introduced, or cannot be diftinguifhed from them *? If any viie 
thinks there are ſuch Innate Mar and Propofitions, which, by 
their Clearneſs and Uſefulneſs, are diftingurſhable from all that 
is adventitious in the Mind, and acquired, it will not be à hatd 
mutter ſor him to tell us. which they are ; and then every one 
will be 4 fit Judge whether they be fo or fo: Since, if there 
be ſuch Innute Ideas and Tmpreffions, plainly different from all 
other Perceptions and Knowledge, every one will find it true 
in himſelf, Of the Evidence of theſe fuppofed Tnriate Maxis, 
I have ſpoken altcady ; of theit Uſefulneſs I fall have octafioh 
to ſpeak more hert fr. 
F. 22. To conclude; Some Meas forwardly ou 
r themſelves to all Men's Underſtandngs; Difference of 
dome ſorts of Truths refak-front any Idea, as Mer, Diſcs- 
foorr as the Mind puts them into Propofitions: reien depends 
Other'Truths require'a Train of Meas placed in en the 6f*- 
Order, a due comparing of them, and Dedu- 2 ws Fw 
ions made with Attention, before they can be ung, 
diſcovered and affented to. Some of the firſt OO 
Sort, becauſe of their general and eaſy Reception, have been 
miſtaken for Tnnate : But the truth is, Idea and Nations are 
no more born with us than Arts and Sciences, though ſore of 
them, indeed, offer themſelves to our Faculties more readily 
than others, and therefore are more generally received; though 
that too be according as the Organs of our Bodies, and Powers 
of our Minds, happen to be employ'd; God having fitted Mer 
with Faculties and Means to difeover, receive, and retain 
Truths, arcordanigh as they are empleyd. The great Difference 
that is to be found in the Notions of Mankind, is, from the 
different Uſe they put cheir Faculties to, whilft ſome (and thoſe 
che moſt) taking things upon truſt, miſemploy their Power 
of Aſſent, by lazily enffaying their Minds to the Dictates and 
Dominion ef others, in Doctrines which it is their Duty caves 
fully to examine; and not blindly; with an ithplicit Faith, to 
fovallow':'' Others employing their Thoughts only about ſame 
few Things,” grow zequainted ſufficiently with them, attain 
great Degrees of Knowledge in them, and are ignorant of all 
or; havitig- never let their Thoughts Jocle in their Search 
* 0 


o 


* 


of other Enquiries. Thus, that the three Angles of a Triangle 


are equal to two right ones, is a Truth as certain as any 
ung can be; and I think more evident than many of 
Iropolitions that go for Principles; and yet there are Millions, 
however expert in other things, who know not this at all, be- 
cauſe they never ſet their Thoughts on work about ſuch Angles: 
And he that certainly knows this Propoſition, may yet be-ut- 
terly ignorant of the Truth of other Propoſitions in Mathema- 
ticks itſelf, which are as clear and evident as this; becauſe; 
in his Search of thoſe Mathematical Truths, be ſtopp'd his 
Thoughts ſhort, and went not fo far. The ſame may happen 
concerning the Notions we have of the Being of a Deity; for 
though there be no Truth, which a Man may more evidently 
make out to himſelf, than the Exiſtence of a God, yet he that 
hall content himſelf with things, as he finds them in this 
World, as they, miniſter to his Pleaſures. and Paſſions, and not 
make Enquiry a little farther into their Cauſes, Ends, and 
admirable Contrivances, and purſue. the Thought thereof 
with Diligence and Attention, may live long without any No- 
tion of fuch a Being. And if any Perſon, hath by Talk, put 
ſuch a Notion into his Head, he may, perhaps, believe it: 
But if he hath never examined it, his Knowledge of it will be 
no perfeter: than his, who having been told, that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are equal to two Right ones, takes it 
upon truſt, without examining the Demonſtration; and may 
ield his Aſſent as a probable. Opinion, but hath no Know- 
| of the Truth of it; which yet his Faculties, if carefully 
employ'd, were able to make clear and evident to him. But 
this only by the bye, to ſhew how much our Knowledge de- 
pends upon the right Uſe of theſe. Potuers Nature hath beſtowed 
uppen us, and how little upon ſuch; Innate Principles, as are in 
vain ſuppoſed to be in all Mankind for their Direction; which 
all Men could not but know, if they were there, or elſe they 
would be there to no purpoſe: And which, ſince all Men do 
not know, nor can diſtinguiſh from other adventitious Truths, 
we may well conclude there are no ſu ern. * 
| . 23. What Cenſure, doubting thus of Innate 
Men — Principles may deſerve from Men, who will be 
_ apt to call it, pulling up the old Foundations of 
tg _ , Knowledge and Certainty, I cannot tell: I per- 
10 5 ſuade myſelf, at leaſt, that the way I have pur- 
ſued, being conformable to Truth, lays thoſe Foundations ſurer. 
This I am certain, I have not made it my Buſineſs, either to 
quit or follow any Authority in the enſuing Diſcourſe : Tous 
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has been my only Aim; and where- ever that has appeared to 
lead, my Thoughts have impartially followed, without mind- 
ing whether the Footſteps of any other lay that way, or no. 
Not that I want a due Reſpect to other Mens Opinions; but 
after all, the greate/t Reverence ir due to Truth; and I hope it 
will not be thought Arrogance to ſay, That perhaps we ſhould 
make greater Progreſs in the Diſcovery of rational and contem- 
plative Knowledge, if we fought it in the Fountain, in the Con- 
8 of Things tbemſelvet; and made uſe rather of our own 
Thoughts than other Mens to find it. For, I think, we may 
as rationally hope to ſee with other Mens Eyes, as to know b 
other Mens Underſtandings. So much as we ourſelves confi- 
der and comprehend of Truth and Reaſon, ſo much we poſſeſs 
of real and true Knowledge. The floating of other Mens 
Opinions in our Brains, makes us not one jot the more know- 
ing, though they happen to be true. What in them was Sci- 
ence, is in us but Opiniatrety, whilſt we give up our Aſſent 
only to reverend Names, and do not, as they did, employ our 
own Reaſon to underſtand thoſe Truths which gave them Repu- 
tation. Ariſtotle was: certainly a knowing Man, but no body 


ever thought him ſo, becauſe he blindly embraced, and confi- 


dently vented the Opinions of another. And if the taking up 
of another's Principles, without examining them, made not 
him a- Philoſopher, I ſuppoſe it will hardly make any body 
elſe ſo. In the Sciences, every one has ſo much as he really _ 
knows and comprehends: What he believes only, and takes 
truſt, are but Shreads ; which, however well in the 
whole Piece, make no conſiderable Addition to his Stock who 
gathers them. Such borrowed Wealth, like Fairy-Money, 
though it were Gold in the Hand from which he received it, 
will be but Leaves and Duſt when it comes to Uſe. 
F. 24. When Men have found ſome general 
Propofitions that could not be doubted of, as foon Whence the 


as underſtood, it was, I know, a ſhort and eaſy Opinion of In- 


Way: to conclude them Ihnate. This being once re- nate Princi- 
ceived, it eaſed the Lazy from the pains of Search, Ples. 

and ſtopt the Enquiry of the Doubtful, concern- 

ing all that was once ſtiled Innate: And it was of no ſmall ad- 
vantage to thoſe who affected to be Maſters and Teachers, to 
make this the Principle of Principles, That Principles muſt not 
be queſtioned : For having once eſtabliſhed this Tenet, That 
there are Innate Principles, it put their Followers upon a neceſ- 
ſity of receiving ſome Doctrines as ſuch ; which was to take them 
off from the Uſe of their own - and Judgment, we 
Cant them 
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them upon believing and them upon truſt, without far- 
ther 8 In which Poſture of | blind Credulity, they 
might be more eaſily governed by, and made uſeful to ſome fort 
A who had the Skill and Office to principle and guide 
"them. Nor is it a ſmall Power it gives one Map over another, 
to have the Authority to be the Dictator of Principles, and 
Teacher of unqueſtionable Truths ; and to make a Man ſwallow 
that for an Innate Principle, which ma may ſerve to his U 
who teacheth them. Whereas, had they examined the mn 
whereby Men came to the Knowledge of many univerſal Trut 
—— have found them to reſult in the Minds of Men, 
from the Being of things themſelves, when duly conſidęred; 
and that they were diſcoyered by the Application of thoſe Fa- 
culties, that were fitted by Nature to receive and judge of them, 
when duly employ'd about them. 
$. 25. To ſhew how the Under anding proceeds 
Concluſion. * is the Deſign of the following Di 72 
which I ſhall. proceed to, when I have firſt pre- 
miſed, that hitherto to clear my Way to thoſe Foundations 
which I conceive are the only true ones, whereon to eſtabliſh 
thoſe Notions we can have of our own Knowledge, it hath 
been neceſſary for me to give an account of the Reaſons I had 
to doubt of Innate Principles: And ſince the Arguments 
which are againſt them, do ſome of them riſe from common 
received Opinions, I have * forced to take ſeveral things 
for granted, Which is avoidable to any one, whoſe 
Task it is to ſhew the F $5) Beg or Improbability, of any 
Tenet ; it happening in controverſial Diſcourſes, as it does. in 
aſſaulting of Towns; where, if the Ground be but firm, 
whereon the Batteries are erected, there is no farther es 

of whom it-is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, ſo i 24 
but a fit Riſe for the int Purpoſe. But in the future 
Part of this Diſcourſe, deſigning to raiſe an Edifice uniform, 
and conſiſtent with itſelf, as far as my own, Experience and 
Obſervation will aſſiſt me, L hope to ere& it on ſuch a Baſis, 
that 1 ſhall not need to ſhore it up with Props and Buttreſles, 
leaning on borrowed or begg'd Foundations: Or at leaſt, if 
mine prove a Caſtle in the Air, I will endeavour it ſhall be 
all of a piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn the Rea- 
der, not to expect undeniable cogent Demonſtrations, unleſs I 
may be allow'd the Privilege, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, 
to take my Principles for granted ; and then, I doubt not, but 
I can demonſtrate too. All that I ſhall fay for the Principles I 
proceed on, is, that I can only afpeal to Mens own unprejudiced 


Experience, 


without any Ideas; How comes it to be fur- 
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Experiente and Obſervation, whether they be true or no; and 
this is enough for a Man who proſeſſes no more, than to lay 
down' candidly and freely his own Conjectures concerning ar 
Subject Ke be in the dark, without any other Delzn 
than an unbiaſs'd Enquiry after Truth y 
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Wah Ideas in general, and their Original. 


VERY Man being conſcious to 
\* hinaſelf, That he thinks; and fe, el 
that which his Mind is apply'd - 


- about, whilſt thinking, being the Log 


9 Ideas that are there; tis paſt doubt, that Men 
have in their Minds ſeveral Ideas, ſuch as are thoſe expreſſed in 


the Words, Whiteneſs, Hardneſs, Sweetneſs, Thinking, Motion, 


Man, Elephant, Army, Drunkenneſs, and others: It is in the firſt 
place then to be enquired, How he comes by them? I know it 
is a received Doctrine, That Men have native Ideas, and origi- 
nal CharaQers ſtamped- upon their Minds, in their very firſt 
Being,” This Opinion I have at large examined already ; and, 
1 ſuppoſe, what I have ſaid in the foregoing Book, will be much 
more eaſily admitted, when I have ſhewn, whence the Under- 
ſtanding. may get all the Ideas it has, and by what Ways and 
Degrees they come into the Mind; for which I ſhall appeal to 
every. * own — — | 

2. Let us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as 
5 white Paper, void of all Characters, —— 


R ien. 
niſhed? Whence comes it by that vaſt Store, der 


Which the buſy and boundleſs _ of Man has painted on it, 


with an almoſt endleſs Variety ? Whence has it all the Mate- 


rials of Reaſon and Knowledge? To this I anſwer, in a word, 
from Experience: In that, all our Knowledge is founded; 


, 


E 2 
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and from that it ultimately derives itſelf. Our Obſervation 
employ d either about external ſenſible Objects, or about the inter- 
nal Operations of our Minds, perceiued and reflected on by ourſelves, 
it that 5 aur Inder ſtandings with all the Materials of - 
Thinking. heſe Two are the Fountains of Knowledge, 
from whence all the Ideas we have, or can naturally have, do 
ſpring. ; | 
bo F. 3. Firſt, Our Senſes, converſant about par- 
The Objefs of ticular ſenſible Objects, do convey into the Mind 
__ 4e one ſeveral diſtin Perceptions of Things, according 
2 * to thoſe various Ways, wherein thoſe Objects do 
a affect them: And thus we come by thoſe Ideas 

we have, of Yellow, White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, 
Sweet, and all thoſe which we call ſenſible Qualities, which 
when I ſay the Senſes convey into the Mind, I mean, they 
from external Objects convey into the Mind what produces 
there thoſe Perceptions. This great Source of moſt of the Idea, 
we have, depending wholly upon our Senſes, and derived by 

them to the Underſtanding, I call SENSAT ION. | 

. 4. Secondy, The other Fountain, from 
TheOperations which Experience furniſheth the Underſtanding 

of our _—_— with Ideas, is the Perception of the Operations of 
3 our own Minds within us, as it is employ'd a- 
Na bout the Ideas it has got; which Operations, 
when the Soul comes to reflect on, and conſider, do furniſh' the 
Underſtanding with another Set of Idas, which could not be 
had from things without; and ſuch are, Perception, Thinking, 
Deubting, Believing, Reaſoning, Knowing, Willing, and all the dif- 
ferent Actings of our own Minds; which we being conſcious of, 
and obſerving in ourſelves, do from theſe receive into our Un- 
derſtandings as diſtin Ideas, as we do from Bodies affecting 
our Senſes. This Source of Ideas, every Man has wholly in 
himſelf: And tho” it be not Senſe, as having nothing to do with 
external Objects; yet it is very like it, and might properly 
enough be called Internal Senſe. But as I call the other Senſa- 
tion, ſo I call this REFLECTION; the das it affords being 
ſuch only, as the Mind gets by reflecting on its own Operations 
within itſelf. By REFLECTION then, in the following Part of 
this Diſcourſe, I would be underſtood to mean, that Notice 
which the Mind takes of its own Operations, and the Manner 
of them, by reaſon” whereof there come to be Ideas of theſe 
Operations in the Underſtanding. Theſe two, I fay, vis. 
external, material Things, as the Objects of SensaT1ON, and 
the Operations of our own Minds within, as the Objects of 
3 REFLECTION, 
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. REFLECTION, are to me the only Originals from whence all 
our AAeas take their Beginnings. The Term Operations here, 
I uſe in a large Senſe, as comprehending not barely the Actions 
of the Mind about its Ideas, but ſome fort of Paſſions arifing 
ſometimes from them, ſuch as the Satisfaction or Une 
ariſing from any Thought. . 1-00A Pola d 

$. 5. The Underſtanding ſeems to me not to | i. 
have the leaſt Glimmering of any Ideas, which All our Ideas 
it doth not receive from one of theſe two. Ex- * 2 * 
ternal Objefts furniſh the Mind with the Ideas of ef 1,1, - 
ſenſible Qualities, which are all thoſe different | 
Perceptions they produce in us: And the Mind furniſhes the 
Underſtanding with Ideas of its own Operations. 

Theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them and their 
ſeveral Modes, Combinations, and Relations, we ſhall find to 
contain all our whole Stock of Aeas; and that we have nothing 
in our Minds, which did not come in, one of theſe two Ways. 
Let any one examine his. own Thoughts, and thoroughly ſearch 
into his Underſtanding, and then let him tell me, Whether all 
the original Ideas he has there, are any other than of the Ob- 
jeQs of his Senſes; or of the Operations of his Mind, conſider- 
ed as Objects of his Reflection: And how great a Maſs of 
Knowledge ſoever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, up- 
on taking a ſtrict View, fee that he has not any Idea in his Mind 
but what one of theſe two have imprinted ; though, perbaps, with 
infinite Variety compounded and enlarged by the Underſtand» 
ing, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 5 
FS. 6. He that attentively conſiders the State of Oꝶſerwable in 
a Child, at his firſt coming into the World, will Children. 
have little reaſon to think him ſtored with Plenty . 
of Ideas, that are to be the Matter of his future Knowledge. 
Tis by degrees he comes to be furniſhed with them: And tho 
the Ideas of obvious and familiar Qualities imprint themſelves 
before the Memory begins to keep a Regiſter of Time and Or- 
der, yet tis often ſo late before ſome unuſual Qualities come 
in the way, that there are few Men that cannot recollect the 
Beginning of their Acquaintance with them: And if it were 
worth while, no doubt a Child might be ſo ordered, as to have 
but a very few, even of the ordinary Ideas, till he were grown 
up to a Man. But all that are born into the World being ſur- 
rounded with Bodies that perpetually and diverſly affect them, 
Variety of Ideas, whether care be taken about it or no, are im- 
printed on the Minds of Children. Light and Colours are buſy 
at hand every - where, when the Eye is but open; Sounds, and 
2 E 3 1 ſome 
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ſome tangible Qualities fail not to ſolicit their proper Senſes, 
and force an Entrance to the Mind; but yet, I think, it will be 
granted eaſily, That if a Child were kept in a Place, where he 
never ſaw any other but Black and White, till he were a Man, 
he would have no more Ideas of Scarlet or Green, than he 
that from his Childhood never taſted an Oyſter, or a Pine- 
Apple, has of thoſe particular Reliſhes. F 

0 | $. 7. Men then come to be furniſhed with 
Men are dif- fewer or more ſimple Ideas from without, accord- 
ferently fur- ing as the Objefts they converſe with, afford 
niſhed mad greater or leſs Variety; and from the Operation 
2 757 l. el their Minds within, according as they more 
ferent Objets or leſs refiet? on them. For, though he that oon- 
they converſe templates the Operations of his Mind, cannot 
ewith. but have plain and clear Ideas of them; yet un- 
leſs he turn his Thoughts that way, and conſi- 
ders them attentively, he will no more have clear and diſtinct 
Ideas of all the Operations of his Mind, and all that may be 
obſerved therein, than he will have all the particular Ideas of 
any Landſcape, 'or of the Parts and Motions of a Clock, who 
will not turn his Eyes to it, and with Attention heed all the 
Parts of it. The Picture, or Clock, may be fo placed, that 
they may come in his way every day; but yet he will have 


but a confuſed Idea of all the Parts they are made up of, till he 


applies himſelf with Attention, to conſider them each in parti- 
cular, | 


F. 8. And hence we ſee the Reaſon, why tis 


Ideas of Refle- pretty late before moſt Children get Ideas of the 
etion wer %, Operations of their own Minds; and ſome have 
_ yn any very clear or perfect Ideas of the great- 
Attention. 


eſt Part of them all their Lives. Becauſe, tho 
they paſs there continually, yet, like floating Viſions, they make 
not deep Impreſſions enough, to leave in the Mind clear, di- 
ſtinct, laſting Ideas, till the Underſtanding turns inwards upon 
itſelf, reflects on its own Operations, and makes them the Ob- 
ject of its own Contemplation. Children, when they come firſt 

into it, are ſurrounded with a world of new Things, which, 
by a conſtant Solicitation of their Senſes, draw the Mind con- 
ſtantly to them, forward to take notice of new, and apt to be 
delighted with the Variety of changing Objects. Thus the 
firſt Years are uſually employ'd and diverted in looking abroad. 
Mens Buſineſs in them is to acquaint themſelves with what is 
to be found without; and ſo growing up in a conſtant Atten- 
tion to outward Senſations, ſeldom make any * 
| on 


„ 


puted by thoſe who have better thought of that 
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fiction on what paſſes within them, till they come to be of 
riper Vears; and ſome cn — — ae e 
35 is to ask when he begins to — The mens be- 

having Jdeas; and Perdeption, being the ſame CER F 
thing. I know it is an Opinion, That the Soul 


„ 


always thinks; and that Ie has the acht Percep- . 


tion of Hit in itſelf conſtantly, as long as it 
exiſts; and that actual Thinking is as inſeparable from the 
Soul, as actual Extenſion is from the Body: which if true, to 
enquire after the beginning of a Man's Neds, is the fame as to 
enquire after the Beginning of his Soul. For by this Account, 
Soul arid its Aras; as Body and its Extenſion, will begin to exiſt 
ES ang : — eee e 

FK. 10. But whether ſuppoſed to , ; 
l antecedent to, or coeval with, or ſome time the 2 a 
after the firſt Rudiments or Organiſation, or the for this 45 — 
Beginnings of Life in the Body, I leave to be diſ- Pool. 
Matter. I confeſs myſelf to have one of thoſe dull Souls, that 
doth not perceive itſelf always to contemplate Ideas, nor can 
conceive it any more neceſſary for the Soul akways to think, than. 


for the Body always to move; the Perception of Ideas being (as 


I conceive) to the Soul; what Motion is to the Body, not its 
Eſſence, but one of its Operations: And therefore, though 
Thinking be ſuppoſed never fo much the proper Action of the 
Soul; yet it is not neceffary to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould be always 
thinking, always in Action. That, perhaps, is the Privilege 
of the infinite Author and Preſerver of Things, who never ſlum- 
bers nor ſleeps; but is not competent to any finite Being, at leaſt 
not to the Soul of Man. We know certainly by Experience, 
that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infallible Conſe- 
quence, That there is ſomething in us, that has a Power to 
think: But whether that Subſtance perpetually thinks, or no, 
we can be no farther aſſured, than Experience informs us. For 
to fay, that actual Thinking is eſſential to the Soul, and inſe- 
parable from it, is to beg what is in queſtion, and not to prove 
it by Reaſon ; which is neceſſary to be done, if it be not a ſelf- 
evident Propoſition. But whether this That the Soul akvays 
thinks, be a ſelf-evident Propoſition, that every body aſſents to 


- at firſt hearing, I appeal to Mankind, *Tis doubted whether 


I thought all laſt Night, or no; the Queſtion being about a 
Matter of Fact, tis begging it, to bring, as a Proof of it, an 
Hypotheſis, which is the very EY in diſpute ; by which way 

4 one 
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one may prove any thing, and tis but ſuppoſing that all 
Watches, whilſt the Balance beats, think, and tis ſufficiently 
proved, and paſt doubt, that my Watch thought all laſt Night. 
But he, that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his Hy- 


potheſis on Matter of Fact, and make it out by ſenſible Expe- 


rience, and not preſume on Matter of Fact becauſe of his Hy- 
potheſis, that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes it to be fo ; which way 
of proving amounts to this, that I muſt neceſſarily think all laſt 
Night, . becauſe another ſuppoſes I always think, though I myſelf 
cannot perceive that I always do ſo. - 2 En hue 
But Men in love with their Opinions, may not only ſuppoſe 
what is in queſtion, but alledge wrong Matter of F 54 How 
elſe could any one make it an Inference of mine, that a Thing is 
not, becauſe we are not ſenſible of it in our Sleep? I do not ſay 
there is no Soul in a Man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in 
his Sleep: But I do ſay, he cannot think at any time, waking 
or ſleeping, without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of 
it, is not neceſſary to any thing, but to our Thoughts; and 


to them it is, and to them it will always be neceſſary, till we can 


think without being conſcious of it. 1 340 
1 $. 11. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man 
It is not al. is never without Thought, becauſe it is. the Con- 
rays conſcjous dition of being awake: But whether Sleeping 
of it. without Dreaming be not an AﬀeQion of the 
whole Man, Mind as well as Body, may be 

worth a waking Man's Conſideration ; it being hard to con- 
ceive that any thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it. 
If the Soul doth think in a ſleeping Man, without being con- 
ſcious of it, I ask, whether, during ſuch Thinking, it has any 
Pleaſure or Pain, or be capable of Happineſs or. Miſery ? I am 
ſure the Man is not, no more than the Bed or Earth he lies 
on. For to be happy or miſerable, without being conſcious 


of it, ſeems to me utterly inconſiſtent and impoſſible ; or if it 


be poſſible that the Soul can, whilſt the Body is ſleeping, have 
its Thinking, Enjoyments, and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain 
apart, which the Man is not conſcious of, nor partakes in; it 
is certain, that Socrates aſleep, and Socrates awake, is not the 
fame Perſon : But his Soul when he. ſleeps, and - Socrates the 
Man, conſiſting of Body and Soul when he is waking, are 
two Perſons ; ſince waking Socrates has no Knowledge of, or 
Concernment for that Happineſs or Miſery of his Soul, which 
it enjoys alone by itfelf whilſt he fleeps, without perceiving 
any thing of it; no more than he has for the Happineſs or 
Miſery of a Man in the Indies, whom he knows not. For, 


if 
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if we take wholly away all Conſciouſneſs of our Actions and 
Senſations, eſpecially of Pleaſure and Pain, and the Concern- 
ment that accompanies it, it will be hard to _ wherein to 
| r perſonal Identity. | 
F. 12. The Soul, during ſound Sleep, thinks, 
ſay theſe Men. Whilf it thinks and perceives, 4 «Aging 
it is capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or Kar onde: 2 
Trouble, as well as any other Perceptions; and þ . 1, 2þ * 
it muſt neceſſarily be conſcious of its own Percep- Dieting Fry 
tions.” But it has all this apart: The fleeping avaking Man 
Man, *tis plain, is conſcious of nothing of all are two Per- 
this. Let us ſuppoſe then the Soul of Caftor, ſors. | 
whilſt he is ſleeping, retired from his Body, 
. which is no impoſſible Suppoſition for the Men J have here to 
do with, who ſo liberally all allow Life without a thinking Soul 
to all other Animals. Theſe: Men cannot then judge it im- 
poſſible, or a Contradiction, That the Body ſhould live with- | 
out the Soul; nor that the Soul ſhould ſubſiſt and think, or 
have Perception, even Perception of Happineſs or Miſery, 
without the Body. Let us then, as I fay, ſuppoſe the Soul of 
Caſtor ſeparated, during his Sleep, from his Body, to think 
apart: Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chuſes, for its Scene of 
Thinking, the Body of another Man, v. g. Pollux, who is 
ſleeping without a Soul: For if Caftor's Soul. can think whilſt 
Caſtar is aſleep, what Caftor is never conſcious of, tis no mat- 
ter what Place it chuſes to think in. We have here then, the - 
Bodies of two Men with only one Soul between them, which 
we will ſuppoſe to ſleep and wake by turns; and the Soul fill 
thinking-in the waking Man, whereof the fleeping Man is ne- 
ver conſcious, has never the leaſt Perception. I ask then, 
Whether Caftor and Pollux, thus, with only one Soul between 
them, which thinks and perceives in one, what the other is 
never conſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as diſtin& 
Perſons, as C a/tar and Hercules, or as Socrates and Plato were ? 
And whether one of them might not be very happy, and the 
other very miſerable ? - Juſt by the ſame reaſon, they make the 
Soul and the Man two Perſons,” who make the Soul think 
apart, what the Man is not conſcious of, For I ſuppoſe, no 
body will make Identity of Perſons to conſiſt in the SouP's be- 
ing united to the very ſame numerical Particles of Matter: 
For if that be neceſſary to Identity, twill be impoſſible, in 
that conſtant Flux of the Particles of our Bodies, that any 
Man ſhould be the ſame Perſon two Days, * . two Moments 
together. 
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D Apr 13. Thus, methinks, every d „Nod 
Impoſſible. to. ; that their Doctrine, who teach; That the Soul 
N gy is always thinking. Thoſe, at leaſt; who do at 
avithur any time ſleep without dreaming, can never be 


| dreaming, convinced, that their Thoughts are ſometimes 
that they for four Hours buſy without their knowing of 


think. it; and if they are taken in the very Act, waked 
in the middle of that fleeping Contemplation, 
can give nd manner of Account of it; | 
F. 14. Twill perhaps be faid, That the Soil | 
2 .. thinks, even in the ſoundeſt  Slezp, but the Me- 
dream withvitt. moty retains it not. That the Soul in a fleeping 
remembring Man ſhould be this moment buſy a thinking, 
it, in vain and the next moment in a waking Man not 
urged. remember, nor be able to recolleRt one jot of all 
ttmoſe Thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, 
4 would ed ford better” Proof tha -bar | Aﬀfertiohy- 40 
make it be believed. For who can without any more ado, 
but being barely told fo, imagine, That the greateſt Part of 
Men do, during all their Lives, for ſeveral Hours every Da 
think of ſomething, which if they were asked, even in 5 


middle of theſe Thoughts, they could remember nothing at 


all of? Moſt Men, I think, paſs a great part of their Sleep 
without Dreaming. I once knew a Man that was bred a 
Scholat, and had no bad Memory, who told me, he had never 
dream d in his Life till he had that Fever he was then newly re- 
covered of, which was about the five or fix and twentieth Year 
of his Age. I ſuppoſe the World affords more fuch Inſtances: 
At leaſt every one's Acquaintance will furniſh him with Ex- 
amples enough. of fuch, as paſs moſt of their Nights without 
naming,” N 
* 517 To think often, re 
much as one moment, is à very uſeleſs ſort of think- 
TM ing And the Soul in ſuch a Seats of — 
Thoughts o does very little, if at all, excel that of a Look- 
fleeping ing-glaſs, which conſtantly receives Varie 4 
ought to be Images, or Ideas, but retains none; they d 
moſt rational. year and vaniſh, and there remains no F 
of them: The Looking-glafs i is never the better 
for ſuch Ideas, nor the Soul for fuch Thoughts. Perhaps it 
will be faid, that in a waking Man, the Materials of the 
are empioyd and made uſe of in thinking; and that the Me- 
mory of Thoughts is retained by the Impreſſions that are made 
on the Brain, and the Traces there left after ſuch Thinking; 
but 


G 


2 
2 


but that in the Thinking of the $ * G 
CE ee ne ns 
the Organs of the Body, leaves no 20K £ 
22 ue Memory of ſuch Thoughts. Not to menti — 
— urdity of two diſtinct Perſons, which follows fror I 
— arr I anſwer farther, That whatever de — = 
can receive and contemplate without the help of the 8 
8 conclude, it can retain — the help of "he 
CI. or elſe the Soul, or any ſeparate Spirit will ha 
- e Advantage by Thinking. If it has no Mem an 
—— if it cannot lay them up for its Uſe 4 
— 7 if it nns reflect ur n what i y 
* make uſe of its former Experiences, Reafonin — 
2 to what Purpoſe does it think ? They, bu v1 
a thinking Thing, at this rate, will not make it 
2 — noble Being, than thoſe do, whom they conde 2 
| wing it to be nothing but the ſubtileſt Parts of M — 
1 s drawn on Duſt, that the firſt Breath of Wind — 
4 preflions made on a heap of Atoms, or animal Spiri f 
Te as ga and render the Subjeft as noble, as' the 
—— of a Soul that periſh in Thinking; — — 
he are gone for ever, and leave no Memory of themſel 2 
— _ Nature never makes excellent Things f — 
2 es: And it is hardly to be conceived, that —— 
2 — _ ſhould make fo admirable a Facul — Maes 
— — that Faculty which comes — 1 : 
- y of his own incomprehenſible Being, to be ſo idl — 
2 2 at leaſt part of its time here, 52 thi — = 
8 y without remembring any of thoſe Though — 
— ng to itſelf or others, or being an on 
_, _ part of the Creation, If we will Ma — — 
ſh find, I ſuppoſe, the Motion of dull and ſ Neſs Mat: 
„ any where in the Univerſe, made fo little e 
* away. | E 
16. Tis true, we have ſometi 
— ometimes Inſtances On this H 
0 | are 
Memory of thoſe Thaught oe — 
2 incoherent for the moſt part they are; Ideas wot deri- 
w little conformable to the P on and Or. 7 
der of a rational Bei erception and Or- 2 
hD ional Being, thoſe who are acquainted * 
with Dreams, need not de told. This I would wil- 3 
_ be fatished in, Whether the Soul, — — a 
Body 4 and as it were ſeparate from — ET FA 
| A "x" | ; 
leſs rationally than when conjointly with it, or no. 
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If its ſeparate Thoughts be leſs rational, then theſe Men muſt 
ſay, That the Soul owes the Perfection of rational Thinking to 
the Body: If it does not, tis a wonder that our Dreams ſhould 
be, for. the moſt part, fo frivolous and irrational; and that the 
8 ſhould retain none of its more rational Soliloquies and Me- 
„ rn 1. n ed. 
68. 17. Thoſe who ſo confidently tell us, That 
If 1 think the Soul always actually thinks, I would they 
"when I know would alſo tell us, what thoſe Ideas are, that are 
it nat, #0 body in the Soul of a Child, before, or juſt at the 
elſe can know Union with the Body, before it hath received 
„ any by Senſation. The Dreams of ſleeping Men, 
e are, as I take it, all made up of the waking Man's 
Ideas, though for the moſt part oddly. put together. Tis 
ſtrange, if the Foul has Ideas of its own, that it derived not 
from Senſation or Reflection, (as it muſt have, if it thought be- 
fore it received any Impreſſion from the Body) that it ſhould 
never, in its private Thinking, (ſo private that the Man himſelf 
perceives it not) retain any of them, the very Moment it wakes 
out of them, and then make the Man glad with new Diſcove- 
ries. Who can find it reaſonable that the Soul ſhould, in its 
Retirement, during Sleep, have ſo many Hours Thoughts, and 
yet never light on any of thoſe Ideas it borrowed not from Sen- 
ſation or Reſlection; or at leaſt preſerve the Memory of none but 
ſuch, which being occaſioned from the Body, muſt needs be 
leſs natural to a Spirit? Tis ſtrange, the Soul ſhould. never once 
in a Man's whole Life, recall over any of its pure native 
Thoughts, and thoſe Ideas it had before it borrowed any thing 
from the Body; never bring into the waking Man's view, any 
other Ideas but what have a Tang of the Cask, and manifeſtly 
derive their Original from that Union. If it always thinks, and 
ſo had Ideas before it was united, or before it received any from 
the Body, tis not to be ſuppoſed, but that, during Sleep, it re- 
collects its native Ideas, and during that Retirement from com- 
municating wih the Body, whilſt it thinks by itſelf, the Idea: 
it is bufied about, ſhould be, ſometimes at leaſt, thoſe more na- 
tural and congenial ones which it had in itſelf, underived from 
the Body, or its own operations about them : Which fince the 
waking Man never remembers, we muſt from this Hypotheſis 
conclude, either that the Soul remembers ſomething that the 
Man does not, or elſe that Memory belongs only to ſuch. Ideas 
as are derived from the Body, or the Mind's operations about 


them. | 4; | 
9.18.1 
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F. 18. I would be glad alſo to learn from theſe Men, who 
ſo confidently pronounce, that the human Soul. 
or which is all one, that a Man always thinks, How #nows - 
how they come to know it; nay, how they come any one that 
16" now” that they themſelves think, when: they 1e Soul al- 
themſelves do not - perceive it. This, Tam afraid, .. thinks? _ 


is to be ſure, without Proofs; and to know, with- * 11 * 


out perceiving: Tis, I ſuſpect, a confuſed No- 1,,, Profi. 
tion, taken up to ſerve an Hypotheſis; and 


tion, it needs 
none of thoſe clear Truths, that either their Proof. + 


own Evidence forces us to admit, or common 


Experience makes it Impudence to deny. For the moſt that 


can be faid of it is, That tis poſſible the Soul may always 
think, but not always retain it in Memory: And I fay, it is 
as poſſible, that the Soul may not always think; and much 
more © probable, ' that it ſhould ſometimes not think, than 
that it ſhould often think, and that a long while together, 
and not be conſcious to itſelf the next Moment, that it had 


- thought,  ' | 


F. 19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the That a Man 
Man to perceive it, is, as has been faid, to make Lould be buſy 
two Perſons in one Man: And if one conſiders in thinking, 
well theſe Men's way of ſpeaking, one ſhould be 240 PROP | 
led into a ſuſpicion, that they do ſo. For they e, er, 
who tell us, that the Mul always thinks, do never, e ; 
that T remember, ſay, That a Man always thinks. | 
Can the Saul think, and not® the Man? Or a Man think, and 
not be conſcious of it? This, perhaps, would be fuſpected of 
Jargon in others. If they fay, The Man thinks always, but 
is not always conſcious of it; they may as well ſay, his Body 
is extended without having Parts. For it is altogether as intelli- 
gible to fay, that a Body is extended withont Parts, as that 


any thing thinks without being conſcious of it, or perceiving that 


it does ſo. They who talk thus, may, with as much Reaſon, 
if it be neceſſary to their Hypotheſis, ſay, That a Man is al- 
ways Hungry, but that he does not always feel it : Whereas, 
Hunger conſiſts in that very Senfation, as Thinking conſiſts in 
being conſcious to himſelf of Thinking; I ask, How they know 
it? Conſciouſneſs is the Perception of what paſſes in a Man's 
own Mind. Can another Man perceive that I am conſcious of 
any thing, when I perceive it not of myſelf? No Man's Know- 
ledge, here, can go beyond his Experience, Wake a Man out 
of a ſound Sleep, and ask him, What he was that Moment 
thinking on? If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing, he then 
| thought 


| 
| 
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thought on, he muſt be a notable: Diviner of Thoughts, that 
can aſſure him, that he was thinking : May he not with more 
Reaſon; allure him, he was not aſleep? This is ſomething be- 
you Philoſophy; and it cannot be — that 
diſcovers, to another, Thoughts in my mind, when I can find 
none there myſelf; And they muſt needs have a penettating 
Sight, who can certain ly for thas 1 think, when I cannot per- 
ceive it myſelf, and when I declare that I do not; and yet 
can fee,” that Dogs or Elephants do not think, when they give | 
all the Demonſtration of it imaginable, except only telling us 
that they do ſo. This ſome may ſuſpect to be a Step beyond 
the Roſicrucians ; it ſeeming eaſier to make one's ſelf inviſible 
to others, than to make another's Thoughts viſible to me, which 
are not viſible to. himſelf, But *tis but defining the Soul to be a 
Subſtance- that always thinks, and the Buſineſs is done. If 
ſuch Definition be of any authority, I know not what it can 
ſerve for, but to make many Men ſuſpect, that they have no- 
Souls at all, ſince — a good part of their Lives paſs a- 
way without Thinking. For no Definitions that I know, no 
Suppoſitions of any Sec, are of force enough to deſtroy conſtant 
Experienoe; and perhaps, tis the Affectation of knowing be- 
Nat hat we perceive, that ma kes ſo much uſeleſs Diſpute and 
iſe 1 in the world. 
| 1 fo no — = believe, 
t ul thinks before t 28 furniſb- 
* ed it with Ideas to . — on; and as thoſe are 
or Refleion, increaſed and retained, fo it comes, by Exerciſe, 
evident, if we to improve its Faculty of Thinking in the ſe - 
obſerve Chil. veral Parts of it, as well as afterwards, by com- 
dren. pounding thoſe Ideas, and reflecting on its own 
Operations, it increaſes its Stock, as well as Fa- 
cility, in Remembring, Imagining, Reaſoning, and other 
Modes of Thinking. 

F. 21. He that will ſuffer himſelf to be informed by Obſer- 
vation and Experience, and not make his own Hypotheſis the 
Rule of — will find few ſigns of a Soul accuſtomed to 
much Thinking in a new- born Child, and much fewer of any 
Reaſoning at all. And yet it is hard to imagine, that the ratio- 
nal Soul ſhould think ſo much, and not reaſon at all. And 
he that will conſider, that * newly come into the World, 
ſpend the greateſt part of their Time in Sleep, and are ſeldom 
awake, but when either Hunger calls for the Teat, or ſome. 
Pain, (the moſt importunate of Fall Senſations) or ſome other vio- 
lent Impreſſion on the Body, forces the Mind to perceive and — 

te 
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tend to it: He, I Gay, who, conſiders this, will, perhaps, find 
reaſon to imagine, that a Fits: in the Mother's Hamb, differs 


is ſurrounded with Liquor, always. equally ſoft, and near of the 
fame Lemper; where the Eyes have no Light, and the Ears, 
ſo ſhut up, are not very ſuſceptible of Sounds; and-where there 


— or no Variety, or Change of Objects, to move the 
=, _— a wp 


$.22. Follow a Child from its Birth, and obſerve the Altera- 
ions that Lime makes, and you ſhall find, as the Mind by the 
5eH comes more and more to be furniſhed with geas, it 
comes to be more and more awake ; thinks more, the more it 
has. Mayer to think on. After ſome Time, it begins to know 
the Objects, which being moſt familiar with it, have made 
laſting Impreffions, Thus it comes, hy Degrees, to know the 
Perſons. it daily converſes with, and diſtinguiſh them from 
Strangers; which are Inſtances and Effects of its coming to re- 
tain and. diſtinguiſh the Ideas the Senſes convey to it: And. fo 
we may obſerve, how-the Mind, by Degrees,” improves in theſe, 
and advances. to the Exerciſe of thoſe other Faculties of Enlarg- 
mg, Compounding, and Abſtracting its Ideas, and of reaſoning 


about them, and reſlecting upon all theſe, of which I ſhall bave 


occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter, ; 
F. 23. If it ſhall, be demanded then, ben a Man begins ta 
have am Ideas? I think the true Anſwer is, When he firſt. has 


any Senſation. For ſince. there appear not to be any Ideas in 


the Mind, before the Senſes have conveyed any in, I conceive 
that Ideas in the Underſtanding are coeval with Senſation; 
which is ſuch an Impreſſion or Motion, made in ſome part of 


the Body, as produces ſome Perception in the Underſtanding. 
Tis about theſe. Impreſſions made on our Senſes by outward 


Objects, that the Mind ſeems firſt to employ itſelf in ſuch Ope- 
rations 2 we call Perception, Remembring, Conſideration, Rea- 
ſening, &c. 

F. 24. In time, the Mind comes to refle& on 
its own Operations, about the Ideas got by Sen- The Original 
ſation, and thereby ſtores itſelf with a new Set of all our 
of Ideas, which I call Ideas of Refleion. Theſe Knowledge. 
are the /mpreſſions that are made on our Senſes | 
by outward Objects, that are extrinſical to the Mind; and its 
own Operations, proceeding from Powers intrinſical and pro- 
per to itſelf, which when reflected on by itſelf, become alſo 


Objects 
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jects of its Contemplation, are, as I have ſaid, 75% Original 
of all Knowledge. Thus the firſt Capacity of human — d 
is, that the Mind is fitted to receive the Impreſſions made on it; 
either through the Senſes, by outward Objects, or by its own 
Operations, when it reflects on them. This is the firſt Step a 
Man makes towards the Diſcovery of any Thing, aud the 
Ground-work whereon to build all thoſe Notions, which ever 
he ſhall have naturally in this World. All thoſe ſublime Thoughts 
which tower above the Clouds, and reach as high as Heaven 
itſelf, take their riſe and footing here: In all that great Ex- 
tent wherein the Mind wanders, in thoſe remote Speculations 
it may ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not one jot beyoi 
thoſe Ideas, which Senſe or Reflection have offered for its Cons 


templation. : - | 3 7 K21 £2 
AXE 25. In this part, Jnder/ſtandmg is meerly 
In the Recep paſſive; and whether or no, it . — hep 
125 27 ginnings, and as it were Materials of Knowledge, 
K is not in its own power. For the Objects of our 
for the moſt Senſes do, many of them, obtrude their particu- 
part paſſeve. lar Ideas upon our Minds, whether we will er 
© no: And the Operations of our Minds will not 
let us be without, at leaſt ſome obſcure Notions of them. No 
Man can be wholly ignorant of what he does, when he thinks, 
Theſe imple Ideas, when offered to the Mind, the Luderſtand- 
ing can no more refuſe to have, nor alter, when uy are im- 
printed, nor blot them out, and make new ones itſelf, than a 
Mirror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the Images or Ideas, 
which the Objects ſet before it do therein produce. As the 
Bodies that ſurround us do diverſly affect our Organs, the Mind 
is forced to receive the Impreſſions, and cannot avoid the Per- 
ceptions of thoſe Ideas that are annexed to the. 
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Uncompounded F. 1. HE better to underſtand the Na- 
Appearances. | ture, Manner, and Extent of our 
| | Knowledge, one thing is carefully 
to be obſerved, concerning the Ideas. we have; and that is; that 
ſome of them are ſimple, and ſome complex. W 
Mp $i Though 


* 
— 
3 
Y 
t 


to the Mind only by theſe two Ways above- 


- Simple IDEAS. — 


Jo Though the Qualities that affect our Senſes, - are, in the 
Things - themſelves, ſo united and blended, that there is no 


Separation, no Diſtance between them; yet tis plain, the 


. {deas they produce in the Mind, enter by the Senſes ſimple 


and unmixed. For though the Sight and Touch often take 


in from. the ſame Object, at the ſame time, different Ideas; 


as a Man fees at once Motion and Colour ; the Hand feels Soft- 
neſs and Warmth in the ſame Piece of Wax: Vet the ſimple - 


- fdeas, thus united in the ſame Subject, are as perfectly diſtin 
as thoſe that come in by different Senſes ; the Cold 


neſs and 
Hardneſs which a Man feels in a Piece of Ice, being as diſtinct 
ideas in the Mind, as the Smell and Whiteneſs of a Lilly, or 
as the Taſte of Sugar, and Smell of a Roſe: And there is no- 
thing can be plainer to a Man than the clear and diſtinct Per- 


ceptions he has of thoſe ſimple Ideas; which being each in it- 
- elf uncompounded, contains in it nothing but one uniform Ap- 


pearance or Conception in the Mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable 
into different dear. | | 
$. 2. Theſe ſimple Ideas, the Materials of all 


our Knowledge, are ſuggeſted and furniſhed 1 


neither make 


Iva en e Ne! nor deſtroy 
mentioned, viz. Senſarion and Reflection. (1) them. 


When the Underſtanding is once ſtored with 


theſe ſimple Ideas, it has the Power to repeat, compare, and 


Unite them, even to an almoſt infinite Variety, and ſo can 
make at pleaſure new: complex Ideas. But it is not in the power 


1) Againſt this, that the Materials of all our Knowledge are ſug- 
and furniſhed to the Mind only by Senſation and RefleAion, 

the Biſhop of Warcefter makes uſe of the Idea of Sub/fance in theſe 
Words: F the Idea of Subftance be grounded upon plain and evident 
Reaſon, then aue muſt allow an Idea of Subſtance, which comes not in 


by Senſation or 5 A fo we may be certain of ſomething which 


wwe have not by thoſe Ideas. , | 
To which our Author (“) anſwers : Theſe Words (“) In his frft 
of your Lordſhip's contain nothing that I ſee in them Letter to the 
againſt me: For I never ſaid that the general Idea Bi of 
of Subſtance comes in by Senſation and Reflection, Worceſter, 
t it is a ſimple Idea of Senſation or Reflection, p. 35, &. 
tho” it be ultimately founded in them ; for it is a 5 
complex Lea, made up of the general Idea of Something, or Being, 
with the Relation of. a Support to Accidents. For general Ideas 
come not into the Mind by Senſation or Reflection, E 
but are the Creatures or Inventions of the Under- B. 3. c. 3. B. 
ſtanding, as I think I have ſhewn ; and alſo, how 2. c 25, Kc. 
the Mind makes them from Ideas, which it has got c. 28. F. 18. 
by Senſation and Reflection; and as to the Ideas of 
; F Relation, 
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of the moſt exalted Wit, or enlarged Underftariding, an 
Quickneſs or Variety' of Thoh ghts, to invert or frume be — 
Idea in the Mind, not een in by the 3 
Seel: Nor can any Force öf the Underſtanding 
"that are there. Tha Dominion of Man, in this Ra 
of his own Underftanding, being much What the faine, s it is 


in the great World of viſible Things; wherein his Power, o] 


ever managed by Art and Skill, reaches no farther than to ns 
pound and ive the Materials that are made to his hand 


can do nothin towards the making the leaſt Particle 8 155 | 


Matter, or deſtroying one Atom of what is already in Bei 
The fame Inability will every one find in himſelf, who 

go about to faſhion in his Underſtanding any ſimple Ian not 
received in by his Senſes, from external Objeds; or by Refle- 
Qion, from the Operations of his own Mind about them, I 
would have any one try to fancy any Tafte, which had never 


affected his Palate; or frame the Tek of > Sant, he had never 


ſmelt; And when he can do this, I will alſo conclude, that a 


blind Man hath Ideas of Colours, and a * Man true diſtinct 
Notions of 5 1 


Relation, how the Mind forms them, and pony — are Aerived 
from, and ultimately terminate in Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, 
1 have likewiſe ſhewn. 

But that I may not be miſtiken what I mean, when I fpeak of 
Leas of Senſation and Reflection, as the Materials of all dur Know- 

ledge; give me leave, my Lord, to ſet down hete a 
B. 2. c. 1. F. 5. Place or two, out of my Book, to explain myſelf⸗ 
| as, I thus ſpeak of Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. 
That theſe, when we have taken a full Survey uf them, . 
* their ſeveral Modes, and the Compoſitions made out of them 
« ſhall find to contain all our Whole Stock of Late, and we kite 
f © nothing in gur Minds, which did not come in 
B. 2. c. 7. . 1o. © one of tlieſe two Ways. why | Thought, in an- 
9 other Place, I expreſs thus. 

8 Theſe are the moſt contuerdut or wol anke 

B. 2. c. 2 1. f. 73. 8 Ideas which the Mind has, I 
made all its other Knowled' 1 
« ceives by the two fore- mentioned ways of e DR 
* ion.” And, Thus I have in'a ſhort Draught gien a View 
C * our original Taeas, from, whente all the reſt 2 50 far $f 
ich they are made u 

This, and the like, ſaid in other Places, f is Wat I Hüve aug 
concerning Ideds of Senſation and Reflection, as the Found ”% 
and Materials of all our Ideas, and conſequent! of all our Know- 
ledge: I have ſet down theſe Particulars out of my Book, that the 
Reader having a full View of 'my Opinion 7 8 may the better 
ſee what in it is liable to your Lordſtip's Reprehenſion. For that 
your 
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tice, I 
fexth, ſeventh, or eighth Senſe, can poſſibly be: Which, whe- 


ee 83 
5. 3. This is the Reaſon why, though we cannot believe it 
ümpoſffible to God to make a Creature with other Organs, and 


more Ways to convey into the Underſtanding the Notice of 


corporeal Things, than thoſe five, as they are uſually counted, 
which he has given to Man: Yet I think it is nat poſſible for 
any one to imagine any other Qualities in Badies, howſoever 
conſtituted, whereby they can be taken notice of, beſides Sounds, 
Taſtes, Smells, viſible and tangible Qualities. And had Man- 


kind been made with but four Senſes, the Qualities then, which 
are the Object of the fifth Senſe, had been as far from our No: 


magination and Conception, 


as now any belonging ta u 


wer yet ſome other Creatures, in ſome other Parts of this vaſt 


and ſtupendous Univerſe, may not have, will be a great Pre- 
ſumption to deny. He that will not ſet himſelf proudly at the 


_" 
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your Lordſhip is not very well ſatisfied with it, appears not only by 
che Words under Conſideration, but by theſe fo: But wve are fil 
coin, that our Underflanding can haus no other Ideas, but either from 


Ben ſat ion or Reflettion. 
We 1 ent, in the Paſſage we are upon, ſtands 


Your Lordſhip's — — , 
thus: If #be general Idea of Subſtance be grounded upon plain aud evi- 
. Gent Reaſon, then wwe muſt allow ax Idea of Subſtance, which comes 


zot in by Senſation or Reflect ion. This is a Conſequence which, with 
Submiſſion, I think will not hold, becauſe it is founded upon a Su 


poſition, which I think will not hold, wiz. That Reaſon and Ideas 
axe inconſiſtent 3 for if that Suppoſition be not true, then the 


ene- 
ral laden of Subſtance may be grounded on plain and gw Fro, oa 
You ;-and yet it will not follow from thence, that it is not ultimately 
ounded on and derived from Ideas which come in by Senſation or 
Rotor, fo cannot be ſaid to come in by Senſation or Reflection. 
To explain myſelf, and clear my AS this Matter. All 
the [eas of all the ſenſible Qualities of a Cherry, come into m 
Mind by Senfation; the Leas of Perceiwing, Dhinling, Reaſoning, 
Knowing, Ic. come into my Mind by Reflection. The Idea. of chele 
Qualities and Actions, or Powers, are perceived by the Mind, to be 
by themſelves inconſiſtent with Exiſtence ; or, as your Lordſhip well 
expreſſes it, <ve find that we can baue no true Concept ion of any Modes 
or Aocidents, hut aue muff conceive a Subſtratum, or Subject, wherein 
bey are, i. e. That they cannot Exiſt or Subſiſt of themſelves. Hence 


the Mind perceives their neceſſary Connection with inherence or be- 
| 85 ſupported, which being a relative Idea, ſuperadded to the Red 


our ina Cherry, or to Thinking in a Man, the Mind frames the 

correlative' Zea of a Support. For I never denied, that the Mind 

could frame to itſelf [eas of Relation, but have ſhewed the quite 

contrary in my Chapters about Relation. But 'becanſe a Relation 

cannot be founded in nothing, or be the Relation of nothing, and 

the thing here related as a Supporter, or a Support, is not E 
0 | 1. * . v9 2 a . 
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top of all Things; but will conſider the Immenſity of this Fa- 
brick, and the great Variety that is to be found in this little and 
inconſiderable Part of it, which he has to do with, may be apt 


to think, that in other Manſions of it, there may be other, and 


different intelligent Beings, of whoſe Faculties he has as little 


Knowledge or Apprehenſion, as a Worm ſhut up in one Draw- 
er of a Cabinet hath of the Senſes or Underſtanding of -a Man; 


ſuch Variety and Excellency being ſuitable to the Wiſdom and 
Power of the Maker. I have here followed the common Opi- 


nion of Man's having but five Senſes, though, perhaps, there 
may be juſtly counted more; but either Suppoſition ſerves 


equally to my preſent Purpoſe. U 


ed to the Mind, by any clear and diſtin& Idea; therefore the ob- 
ſcure and indiſtinct, vague Idea of Thing, or Something, is all that is 
left to be the poſitive Idea, which has the Relation of a Support, or 
Subſtratum, to Modes or Accidents ; and that general, indetermined 
Lea of Something, is, by the Abſtraction of the Mind, derived alſo 
from the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection: And thus the 
Mind, from the poſitive, ſimple Ideas got by Senſation and Re- 
flection, comes to the general, relative Idea of Subſtance, which 
without theſe poſitive, ſimple Ideas, it would never havree. 
This your Lordfhip (without giving by retail all the particular 
Steps of the Mind in this Buſineſs) has well expreſſed in this more 
familiar Way: Ve find we can have no true Conception of any Modes 
or Accidents; but we _ conceive a Subſtratum, or Subject, auberein 
they are ; fince it is a 
Mades or Accidents ſhould ſubfift by themſekves. a9 5 e 
Hence your Lordſhip calls it the Rational Idea of Subſtance: And 
ſays, I grant that by Senſation and Reflection we come to know, the 
Powers and Properties of Things ; but our | Reaſon is ſatisfied that 
there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it it 9 05 that t 
Gould ſub'ſiſt by 3 : So that if this be that which your Lord 
ſhip-means by the Rational Idea of Subſtance, I ſee nothing there is 
in it againſt what I have ſaid, that it is founded on ſimple Idea: of 
Senſation or RefleQion, and that it is a very obſcure dea. 
- Your Lordſhip's Concluſion from your foregoing Words, is, And 
fo wwe may be certain of ſome things which wwe have not by the 2 Jaras; 
which is a Propoſition, whoſe preciſe Meaning our Lordſhip will 
forgive me, if I profeſs, as it ſtands there, I do not- underſtand. 
For it is uncertain to me whether your Lordſhip means, we ma) 
cextainly know the Exiſtence of ſamething which we have not by 
thoſe Ideas, or certainly know the diſtin Properties of ſomething 
which we have not by thoſe Ideat; or certainly know the Truth of 
ſome Propoſition ah ave have not by thoſe Ideas ; for to be certain 
of ſomething may lgnify either of theſe : But in which ſoever af 
' theſe it be meant, I do not ſee how I am concerned in it. 
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cn 4 P. I. 
| Of Inns of ane Senſe. 


A. 


1. HE better to conceive the Ideas , © 
85 4 we receive from Senſation, it may py 
4 not be amiſs for us 5 conſider 


. in reference to the ee a make whereby they make 


their Approaches to our Minds, and make themſelves perceivable 
by us. | 


"Fir then There are ſome, which come into our Minds by 
one Senſe on 


- Secondly, - Jp are others, that convey themſelves into the 


| Mind by more Senſes than one. 


Thirdly, Others that are had from Refleftion only. 
Nuri h, There are ſome that make themſelves way, and are 


ſuggeſted to the Mind, by all the Mays of Senſation and Refle- 


fin, 
2 We ſhall conſider 1 under theſe ſeveral Heads. 
Viſt, There are ſome Ideas which have Admittance only thre 


one Senſe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus 
Light and Colours, as White, Red, Yellow, Blue, with their 


ſeveral Degrees or Shades, and Mixtures, as Green, W 
Purple, Sea-green, and the reſt, come in only by the E 
All kind of Noiſes, Sounds and Tones, only by the Ears: The 


ſeveral Taſtes and Smells, by the Noſe and "Palate And if 
theſe Organs, or the Nerves which are the Conduits to convey 


them from without to their Audience in the Brain, the Mind's 
Preſence · room (as I may fo call it) are any of them ſo diſorder- 
ed, as not to perform their Functions, they have no Poſtern to 
be admitted by; no other Way to bring themſelves into View, 
and be perceived by the Underſtanding. 

The moſt conſiderable of thoſe, belonging to the Touch, are 
Heat and Cold, and Solidity; all the reſt, conſiſting almoſt 
wholly in the ſenſible Configuration, 2s Smooth and Rough ; 
or elſe more or leſs firm Adheſion of the Parts, as hard and foft, 

tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 

F.. I think it will be needleſs to enumerate all the particu- 


Jar fp latas belonging to * Senſe: Nor indeed is it poſ- 


3 ſible, 


ſible, if we would, there being a great many more of them be- 
| longing to moſt of the Senſes than we have Names for. The 
Variety of Smells, which are'as many almoſt, if not more than 


Species of Bodies in the World, do moſt of them want Names: - 


Sweet and Stinking. commonly ſerve our turn for theſe Ideas, 
which, in effect, is little more than to call them pleaſing or 
diſpleaſing ; though the Smell of a Roſe and Violet, both ſweet, 
are certainly very diſtin& eas. Nor are the different Taſtes, 
that by our Palates we receive Ideas of, much better provided 
with Names. Sweet, Bitter * Sour, Harſh, and Salt, Are almoſt 


all the Epithets we have to denominate that numberleſs Variety 


of Reliſhes, which are to be found diſtin, not only in alm 

every ſort of Creatures, but in the different Parts of the ſame 
Plant, Fruit, or Animal. The ſame may be faid of Colours 
and Sounds, I ſhall therefore in the Account of ſimple Ideas, 


I am here giving, content myſelf to ſet. down only ſuch as are 
moſt material to our preſent Purpoſe, or are in elves leſs 


apt to be taken notice of, though they are ver . frequently the 


Ingredients of our complex Ideas; amongſt which, I. think, I 
may well account Solidity; which therefore I treat of in 
the next Chapter. | AY 
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CHAP. iv. 


Of Solidity. 
. HE Idea of Solidity we receive b 

Te Idea from [ our Touch; and it er erin 
Touch. Reſiſtance which we find in Body, 

i; to the Entrance of any other Body into the Place 
it poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no Idea, which we receive 
more conſtantly from Senfation, than Solidity, Whether we 
move or reſt, in what Poſture ſoever we are, we always feel 
ſomething under us, that ſupports us, and hinders our farther 
ſinking downwards; and the Bodies, which we daily handle; 
make us perceive, that whilſt they remain between them, they 
do, by an infurmountable Force, hinder the Approach of the 
Parts of our Hands that preſs them. That which thus hinders the 
Approach of two Bodies, when they are moving one towards 
another, I call Sordity, I will not diſpute, whether this Accep» 
15 | * tation 
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than that, 
58 15 
25919, — tp l have . the Term 
Salidity the more — to exprels this Idaa, not only becauſe 
of its r Uſe in that Senſe, but alſo becauſe it carries ſome- 
thing — of pale in it, than Inpenetrability, which i 2 ne- 
7 and is, perhaps, more a Conſequence of Solidity, than 

2 l This, of all other, ſeems the Ięa moſt intimate 


ly connected with, and eſſential to Body, ſo as no where elſe 
Forgot poet rae but only in Matter: And though our 

take no notice of it, but in Maſſes of latter, of a Bulk 
ſufficient to cauſe a Senſation in us; yet the having once 
gat this ea from ſuch groffer ſenſible Bodies, . traces it farther, 
and conſiders it, as well as Figure, in the minuteſt Particle of 
Matter that can exiſt ; and finds it inſeparably inherent in 
Body, where-cver, or however modified. 

$ 2. This is the Idea belongs to Body, where- Solidity flir 

by we- conceive. it to fill Spare. The Idea of Space. 
which filling of Space, is, 'T hat where we ima- 
gine any Space taken up by. a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive it 
o to poſſeſs it, that it excludes all other folid Subſtances ; 
and will for ever hinder any two other Bodies, that move to- 
wards one another in a ſtrait Line, from coming to touch 
one another, unlets it removes from between them in a Line 
not parallel to that which they move in. This Mea of it, 
the n. which we ordinarily handle, ſufficiently furniſh us 


8. 3. This Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other Difin& from 

Bodies out of the Space which it poſſeſſes, is ſo Space. 
great, that no Force, how great ſoever, can ſur- 
mount it. All the Bodies in the World, preſſing a Drop of 
Water on all Sides, will never be able to overcome the Reſiſt - 
znce which it will make, as ſoft as it is, to their approaching 

ene another, till it be removed out of their way : Whereby our 
14 of Solidity is diſtinguiſhed both 2 pure Space, which is 
capable neither of Reſiſtance nor Motion; and from the ordi- 
nary Idea of Hardneſs. For a Man may conceive two Bodies at a 
diſtance, ſo as they may approach one another, without touch- 
ing or diſplacing any ſolid Thing, till their Superficies come to 
meet: Whereby, I think, we have the clear Idea of Space with- 
qut Salidity. For (not to go fo far as Annihilations of any par- 
nder Body) I uk, Wr te (oy oe 


| 
| 
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the Motion of one fingle Body alone, without any other ſuc- 
ceeding immediately into its Place? I think tis evident he can: 
The Idea of Motion in one Body, no more including the Idea 


of Motion in another, than the Idea of a ſquare Figure in one 


Body, includes the Idea of a ſquare Figure in another. I do 
not ask, whether Bodies do ſo exiſt, that the Motion of one 
Body cannot really be without the Motion of another. To 
determine this either way, is to beg the Queſtion for or a- 
gainſt a Vacuum. But my Queſtion is, whether one cannot 
have the Idea of one Body moved, whilſt others are at reſt? 
And, I think, this no one will deny: If ſo, then the Place it 
deſerted gives us the Idea of pure Space without Solidity, 
whereinto another Body may enter, without either Reſiſtance 
or Protruſion of any thing. When the Sucker in a Pump is 
drawn, the Spare it filled in the Tube is certainly the ſame, 
whether any other Body follows the Motion of the Sucker or: 
no: Nor does it imply a ContradiQtion, that upon the Motion 
of one Body, another, that is only contiguous to it, ſhould not 
follow it. The Neceſſity of ſuch a Motion is built only on 
the Suppoſition, that the World is full; but not on the diftin&- 


Ideas of Space and Solidity: Which are as different as Reſiſt- 


ance and not Reſiſtance, Protruſion and not Protruſion. And 
that Men have Ideas of Space without Body, their very Diſputes 
about a Vacuum plainly demonſtrate, as is ſhewed in another 
Place. As, N ; „ £ | HI» BEL . 

WG. $081 §. 4. Solidity is hereby alſo di ferenced from 


From Harl. Hardneſs, in that Solidity conſiſts in Repletion, 


neſs. an utter Excluſion of other Bodies out of the 
Rs Space it poſſeſſes; but Hardneſs, in a firm Co- 
heſion of the Parts of Matter, making up Maſſes of a ſenſible 
Bulk, ſo that the whole does not eaſily change its Figure. And 
indeed Hard and Soft are Names that we give to Things, only 
in relation to the Conſtitutions of our own Bodies; that being 


generally called hard by us, which will put us to Pain, ſooner 


than change Figure by the Preſſure of any Part of our Bodies; 
and that, on the contrary, ſoft, which changes the Situation 
of its Parts upon an eaſy and unpainful Touch. e er 

But this Difficulty of changing the Situation of the ſenſible 
Parts amongſt themſelves, or of the Figure of the whole, gives 
no more Solidity to the hardeſt Body in the World, than to the 
ſofteſt; nor is an Adamant one jot more ſolid than Water. For 
though the two flat Sides of two Pieces of Marble will more 
ealily approach each other, between which there is nothing but 
Water or Air, than if there be a Diamond between them : Yet 
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it is not, that the Parts of the Diamond are more ſolid than 
thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe the Parts of 
ter, being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will 
a ſide Motion be more eaſily removed, and give way to 
Approach of the two Pieces of Marble: But if they could be 
kept from making place by that ſide Motion, they would eter - 
nally hinder the Approach of theſe two Pieces of Marble, as 
much as the Diamond; and twould be as impoſſible by any 
Force to ſurmount their Reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the Re- 
ſiſtance of the Parts of a Diamond. The ſofteſt Body in the 
World will as invincibly reſiſt the coming together of any two 
other Bodies, if it be not put out of the way, but remain be- 
tween them, as the hardeſt that can be found or imagin d. He 
that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft Body well with Air or Water, will 
quickly find its Reſiſtance: And he that thinks, that nothing 
but Bodies, that are hard, can keep his Hands from approach- 
ing one another, may be pleaſed to make a Trial with the Air 
incloſed in a Foot-Ball. The Experiment I have been told 
was made at Flrence, with a hollow Globe of Gold fill'd with 
Water, and exactly cloſed, farther ſhews the Solidity of ſo ſoft 
a Body as Water: For the Golden Globe thus filled being put 
into a Preſs, which was driven by the extreme Force of 
Skrews, the Water made itſelf way through the Pores of that 
very cloſe Metal, and finding no room for a nearer Approach 
of its Particles within, got to the outſide, where it roſe like a 
Dew, and ſo fell in Drops, before the Sides of the Globe could 
de made to yield to the violent Compreſſion of the Engine that 
8 TE eee eee be i | { 
5. By this Idea of Solidity, is the Exten- 2 
ſion of Body diſtinguiſhed frog? the Extenſion 22 
of Space: The Extenſion of Body being no- * ere 
thing, but the Coheſion or Continuity of ſolid, Protrufion. 
ſeparable, moveable Parts; and the Extenſion of 
Space, the Continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable 
Parts. _ the Solidity of Bodies alſo depends their mutual 
Impulſe, Reſiſtance, and Protruſion. Of pure Space then, 
and Solidity, there are ſeveral (amongſt which I confeſs my 
ſelf one) who perſuade themſelves, they have clear and diſtinct 
ideas; and that they can think on Space, without any thing in 
it that reſiſts, or is protruded by Body. This is the Idea of 
pure Space, which they think they have as clear as any dee 
they can have of the Extenſion of Body; the Idea of the Di- 
ſtance, between the oppoſite Parts of a concave Superficies, be- 
ing equally as clear without, as with the Idea of any ſolid Parts 


* 
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between; and on the other fide, they perſuade themſalves, that 
they have, diſtinct from that of pure Space, the Idea of ſome- 
thing that fills Space, that can be protruded by the Impulſe of 
other Bodies, or reſiſt their Motion. If there be others, that 
have not theſe two Ideas diſtinct, but confound them, and make 
but one of them, I know. not how Men, who have the ſame 
Tea under different Names, or different /deas under - — 
Name, can, in that caſe, talk with one another, an 
than 2 Man, who, not being blind or deaf, has difing Ideas 
of the Colour of Scarlet, and the Sound of a Trumpet, could 
— concerning Scarlet- Colour with the blind Man, I 
mention in another Place, who fancied that the Idea of Scar- 
let was like the Sound of a Trumpet. 
| §. 6. If any one asks me, What this Solidity in 
What it i J ſend him to his Senſes to inform him: Let him 
put a Flint or a Foot-Ball between his Hands, 
* then endeavour to join them, and he will know, If he 
think this not a ſufficient — of Solidity, What it is, 
and wherein it conſiſts; I promiſe to tell him, what it is, and 
wherein it conſiſts, when he tells me, what Thinking is, or 
wherein it conſiſts; or explains to me what Extenſion or Mo- 
tion is, which perhaps ſeems much eaſier. The ſimple Ideas 
we have are ſuch, as Experience teaches them us; but if be- 
yond that, we endeavou r, by Words, to make them clearer in 
the Mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better, than if we went about 
to clear up the Darkneſs of a blind Man's Mind by talking; 
and to diſcourſe into him the Ideas of Light and Colours. The 
Reaſon of this I ſhall ſhew in another Place. 


CHAP. V. 
Of Simple IDs As of divers Senſes. 


HE Ideas we get by more than one Senſe, are ol Space 
| or Extenſion, Figure, Reft, and Mation For theſe 
make perceivable Impreſſions both on the Eyes and 
Touch; and we can receive and convey into our Minds the 
Ilias of our Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt of Bodies, 
both by Seeing and Feeling. But having occaſion to ſpeak 
more at age of theſe in another Place, I here ouly enums» 
rate _—_ 
C H A P. 
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of Simple ID as of Reflection. 


r 4 HE Mind receiving the Ideas, men- Art the 
- tioned in the for egoing Chapters, rations of the 
from without, when it turns its Mind its 


View. liwand. meta itſelf, and obſerves its own . other Ideas. 
F Hdeas it has, takes from 


thence other Ideas, which are as capable to be the Objefts of 
its Contemplation, as a of d it f ſary 


Things, 
great and principal Actions of 


2. The two 
the Mind, which are moſt frequently conſidered, 
and which are ſo frequent, that every one that 7 
r ao ee ras are 

theſe two: 
Perception, or Thinking ; and 

 Palition, or Willig. . 
The Power of Thinking is called the Under landing, and the 

Power of Volition is called the Mill, and theſe two Powers or 
Abilities in the Mind are denominated Faculties. Of ſome of 
the Modes of theſe ſimple Ideas of Reflection, ſuch as are Re- 


membrance, Diſcerning — — > Knowle Faith, 


&c. I ſhall have occafion to ſpeak 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Simple IDs as of both Senſation and Reflection. 
$1 


— — — 


Here be other ſimple Ideas, which 
convey themſelves into the Mind, P/ea/ere and 
by all the Ways of Senſation and Pain. | 
RefleBion, vis. | a 
N or Delight, and i * . | 


Pain, or Uneaſineſs, 
$2. „ 


Power. 
5A ence, 
3 


| 
| 
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F. 2. Delight, or _— one or other of them join-them-. 
ſelves to almoſt all our Ideas, both of Senſation and Neffen: 
And there is ſcarce any Affection of our Senſes from without, 
and retired Thought of our Mind Within, which is not able to 
produce in us Pleaſure or Pain. By Plaaſure and Pain, I 
would be underſtood to ſignify — — delights or _ 


us; whether it ariſes from the Thoughts of our Minds, or an 


thing operating on our Bodies. For whether we call it Satiſ- 
faction, Delight, Pleaſure, Happineſs, &c.: on the one ſide ; 5 
or Uneaſinets, Trouble, Pain, Torment, Anguiſh, wr 4 
Sc. on the other, they are ſtill but different Degrees of 
fame Thing, and belong to the Ideas of : Pleaſure and Pain, 
Delight, or Uneaſineſs ; which are the Names I ſhall. moſt 
commonly * thoſe two ſorts of Ideas. 

T ite wiſe Author of our Being, havi ven us 
N ide over ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, to mne keep 
them at reſt, as we think fit; and alſo by the Motion of them, 


to move ourſelves, and our contiguous Bodies, in which con - 


ſiſts all the Actions of our Body: Having alſo given a Power to 
our Minds in ſeveral Inſtances, to chuſe amongſt its Ideas, 
which it will think on, and to purſue the Enquiry of this or 
that Subject with Conſideration and Attention, to excite us to 
theſe Actions of Thinking and Motion, that we are capable 
of, has been pleaſed to join to ſeveral Thoughts, and ſeveral 
Senſations, a Perceptian of Deligit. If this were wholly ſe- 
parated from all our out ward Senſations, and inward. Thou 
we ſnould have no reaſon to prefer one Thought or outs 
to another; Negligence to Attention; or Motion to Reſt 
And ſo we ſhould neither ſtir our Bodies, nor employ our 
Minds; but let our Thoughts (if I may fo call it) run adrift, 
without any Direction or Deſign; and ſuffer the Ideas of our 
Minds, like unregarded Shadows, to make their Appearances 
there, as it happen'd, without attending to them. In which 
State, Man, however furniſhed with the Faculties of Under- 
ſtanding and Will, would be a very idle unactive Creature, 
and paſs his time only in a lazy lethargick Dream. It has 
therefore pleaſed our wiſe Creator, to annex to ſeyeral Odjects, 
and to the Ideas which we receive from them, as alſo to ſeve- 
ral of our Thoughts, a concomitant Pleaſure, and that in ſe- 
veral Objects, to ſeveral Degrees, that thoſe. Faculties which 
he had endowed us with, might not remain wholly idle, and 
unemploy'd by us. 

F. 4. Pain — the ſame Efficacy and Uſe to ſet us on work 
that n has, we being as ready to employ our F „ 

avo 
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avoid that, as to purſue this: Only tliis is worth our Conſide- 
ration, That Pain is often. produced by: the ſame Objects and 
Ideas, that produce Pleaſure in us. This their near Conjun- 
ction, which makes us often feel Pain in the Senſations where 
we expected Pleaſure, gives us new occaſion of admiring the 

— Wiſdom: and Goodnefs of our Maker, who, deſigning the Pre- 
ſervation of our Being, has annexed Pain to the Application of 
many things to our Bodies, to warn us of the Harm that they 
will do, and as Advices to withdraw from them. But he not 
deſigning our Preſervation barely, but the Preſeryation of every 
Part and Organ in its Perfection, hath, in many Caſes, annexed 
Pain to thoſe very Idea which deligtit us. Thus Heat, that 
is very agreeable to us in one Degree, by a little greater In- 
creaſe of it, proves no ordinary Torment; and the moſt plea» 
fant of all ſenfible Objects, Light itſelf, if there be too much 
| of it, if increaſed beyond a due Proportion to our Eyes, cauſes 
a very painful Senſation: Which is wiſely and Dy ſa 
ordered by Nature, that when any Object does, by the Vehe- 
mency of its Operation, diſorder: the Inſtruments of Senſation, 
| Whoſe Structures cannot but be very nice and delicate, we 
might by the Pain be warned to withdraw, before the Organ 
be quite put out of order, and fo be unfitted for its proper 
Functions for the future. The Conſideration of thoſe Objects 
that produce it, may well perſuade us, that this is the End or 
Uſe of Pain. For though great Light be inſufferable to our 
Eyes, yet the higheſt Degree of Darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe 
them: Becauſe the cauſing no diſorderly Motion in it, leaves 
that curious Organ unharm'd, in its natural State. But yet 
Exceſs of Cold, as well as Heat, pains us; becauſe it is equally 
deſtructive to that Temper, which is neceſſary to the Preſer- 
vation of Liſe, and the Exereiſe of the ſeveral Functions of the 
Body, and which conſiſts in a moderate Degree of Warmth; 
or, if you pleaſe, a Motion of the inſenſible Parts of our Bodies, 
confin'd within certain Bounds, | | 


* 


© I. 5. Beyond all this, we may find another Reaſon why God 
hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral Degrees of Pleaſure and Pain 
in all the Things that environ and affect us; and blended them 
together, in almoſt all that our Thoughts and Senſes. have to 
do with; that we finding Imperfection, Diſſatisfaction, and 
want of compleat Happineſs, in all the-Enjoyments which the 
Creatures can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the Enjoy- 
ment of him, with whom there is Fubneſs of Foy, and at bh 
Right Hand are Pleaſures for evermore. tr $a ed” 


8. 6. Though 
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6. Though what I have here ſaid, may not, perhaps, 
| * make the Lan of Pleaſure wad Pool Cooper in 
Phaſer and — — heme which is the 
enn. 1 of having them 
97 et the — of the be Bete, hy th 
* N 0 many other eas, ſerving to give us Dione 
timents of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the 
of all may not be unſuitable to the main | 
Enquiries : The Knowledge and Veneration of Him te 
chief End of all our Thoughts, and the proper Buſineſs of all 
U: q Randi 7 

§. 7. Exiftence and Unity are two other dear, 
that are ſuggeſted to the Underſtanding, by every 
Object without, and every Idea within. When 
 Jdeas are in our Minds, ————— — 
actually there, as well as we oonſider things to be actually with - 
out us; Which is, that they exiſt, or have Eaiſtence: And what - 
ever we can conſider as one Thing, whether a real Being, or 
idea, ſuggeſts to the Underftanding the idea of Unity. 

$. 8. Power alſo js another of thoſe fimple 
Power. | Ideas which we receive from and Re» 
Feu. For obſerving in ourſeſves, that we 
ean, at pleaſure, move ſeveral Parts of our Bodies which were 
at Reſt; the Effects alſo, that natural Bodies are able to pro- 
duce in one another, occurring every u to our denſes, 
we both theſe ways get the Idea of Power. 
.-9. Beſides theſe, there is another le, 
Oncceſſon which though i by our "Senſes, 
more conftantly offered us, by what paſſes 8 
our on Minds; and that is the [dea of Suocefſion. For if we 
look immediately into ourſelves, and refle&t'on what is obſer- 
vable there, we ſhall. find our Ideas always, whilſt we are awake, 
or have any Thought, paſſing + in Train, one ng, nd _ 
ther coming, without Intermiſſion. 
F. 10. Theſe, if they are not all, are at aſt 
Simple Ideas (as I think) the moſt conſiderable of thoſe ſemple 
the Materials Ideas which the Mind has, and out of Which is 
of all ur made all its other Knowledge; all which it re- 
Lau ", Cceives only by the two fore mentioned os af or 
Senſation and Refleftion. 

Nor let any one think theſe too narrow Bounds for the capa 
cious Mind of Man to expatiate in, which takes its flight far- 
ther than the Stars, and cannot be confined by the Limits of the 
World; that extends its Thoughts often, even beyond the ut- 

moſt 


Fx of we Kapur wed i» 000 reefend Putt thy of 4 


e mentioned, or any complar Idea not made out + 
6 le ones, Nor will it be ſo ſtrange, to think — 
Imp Aleas ſufficient to employ the quickeſt Thought, or 
largeſt Capacities ; and to-furniſh the Materials of all that various 
Knowledge, and more various Fancies and Opinions of all 
Mankind, -if we confider how many Words may be made out 


of the various Compoſition of twenty-four Letters; or if go- 
ing one Step farther, we will but reflect on the Variety of Qom- 


binations 7 made with barely one of the above-mentioned 
Jaeas, uin. Number, « Stock is inexhauſtible, and truly 


infinite : And what a large and immenſe Field doth Extenſi 
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CHAP. vn. 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Simple 
ery n. 


1 Oncerning the ſimple Ideas of Senſa- r 
vH — —— Feſitvs ideas 
XA everis foconſtituted in Nature, as ffir trjer 
to be able, by affecting our Senſes, to cauſe any i 
Perception in the Mind, doth thereby produce in the Under- 
ſtandling a ſimple Wea, which, whatever be the external Cauſe 
of it, when it comes to be taken notice of by our diſcerning 
Faculty, it is by the Mind looked on and conſidered there, to be 
a real poſitive Mea in the Underſtanding, as much as any other 
whatſoever ; though, perhaps, the Cauſe of it be but a Privation 
in the Subject, - 2 * | 
FS. 2. Thus the Aden of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, 
White and Black, Motion and Reſt, are equally clear and po- 
Five Meas in the Mind; though, perhaps, ſome of the Cauſes 
Which produce them, are barely - Privations in thoſe Subjects 
from whence our Senſes derive thoſe Ideas. Theſe the Under- 
ſtanding, in its View of them, conſiders all as diſtinct poſitive 
Ideas, without taking notice of the Cauſes that produce them; 
which is an Enquiry not belonging to the 1dca, as it is in the 
VUnderſtanding; but to the Nature of the Things exiſting with- 
; out 
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out us. Theſe are two very different things, and carefully to 
be diſtinguiſhed ; it being one thing to perceive and know the 
Idea of White or Black, and quite another to examine what 
kind of Particles they .muſt be, and how ranged in the Superfi- 
cies, to make any Object appear white or black.  _* 
S. 3. A Painter or Dyer, who never enquired. into their 
Cauſes, hath the Ideas of White and Black, and other Colours, 
as clearly, perfectly, and diſtinctly in his Underſtanding, and 
perhaps more diſtinctly than the Philoſopher who hath buſied 
himſelf. in conſidering their Natures, and thinks he knows how 
far either of them is in its Cauſe poſitive or privative; and the 
Lea of Black is no leſs poſitive in his Mind than that of White, 
however the Cauſe of that Colour in the external Object may 
Be only a P rivation. s | 
$. 4. If it were the Deſign of my preſent Undertaking to 
enquire into the ' natural Cauſes and Manner of Perception, I 
ſhould offer this as a Reaſon why a privative Cauſe might, in 
ſome Caſes at leaſt, produce a poſitive Idea, viz. That all 
Senſation being produced in us, only. by different Degrees and 


Modes of Motion in our animal Spirits, variouſly agitated. 


by external Objects, the Abatement of my former Motion 
mult as neceſſarily produce a new Senſation, as the Variation 
or Increaſe of it; and ſo introduce a new ea, which de- 
pends only on a different Motion of the animal Spirits in that 


FS. 5. But whether this be ſo, or no, I will not here deter- 
mine, but appeal to every one's own Experience, whether the 
Shadow of a Man, though it conſiſts of nothing but the Ab- 

fence of Light (and the more the Abſence, of Light is, the 
more diſcernible is the Shadow) does not, when a Man looks 
on it, cauſe as clear and poſitive an Idea in the Mind, as a Man 
himſelf, though covered over with clear Sun-ſhine ?. And the 
Picture of a Shadow is a poſitive thing. Indeed, we have ne- 
gative Names, which ſtand not directly for poſitive Ideas, but 

for their Abſence, ſuch as Inſpid, Silence, Nihil, &c. wane 


Words denote poſitive Ideas; v. g. Taſte, Sound, Being, with 


a Signification of their Abſence. a 
8 $. 6. And thus one may truly be ſaid to ſee 
3 7 Darkneſs. For ſuppoſing - Hole perfect y dark, 
9 he . from whence no Light is reflected, tis certain 

1 one may ſee the Figure of it, or it may be paint- 
ed; or whether the Ink I write with makes any other Idea, 

is a Queſtion, The privative Cauſes I have here aſſigned of 

poſitive Ideas, are according to the common Opinion; but in 

truth 


9 
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Trathit will be hard to determine whether there be really any 
Aar from a privative Cauſe, till it be determined, Jhether Rei 
bz ny more a Privation than Motion. R N ol 


F 9. To diſcover the Nature of our Ideas the r 
better, and to diſcourſe of them intelligibly, it Mun . 7 
will be convenient to diſtinguiſh them, as they %, % Fee 
are Ideas or Perceptions in our Minds; and as 
they are Modifications of Matters in the Bodies that cauſe ſuch 
Perceptions in us; that ſo we may not think (as perhaps uſually 
is done) that they are exactly the Images and Ryſemblances of 
ſomething inherent in the Subject; moſt of thoſe of Senſation 
being in the Mind no more the Likeneſs of ſomething 
exiſting without us, than the Names, that ſtand for them, are 
the Likeneſs of our Ideas, which yet, upon Hearing, they are 
apt to excite in us. | 
F. 8. Whatſoever the Mind perceives in itſelf, or is the im- 

diate Object of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, 
that T call Idea; and the Power to produce any Idea in our 
Mind, I call Quality of the Subject wherein that Power is. Thus 
a Snow-ball having the Power to produte in us the Ideas of 
White, Cold, and Round, the Powers to produce thoſe Ideas in 
us, as they are in the Snow-ball, I call Qvalities; and as they 
are Senſations or Perceptions in our Underſtandings, I call them 
Ideas; which Ideas, if I ſpeak of them ſometimes, as in the 
Things themſelves, I would be underſtood to mean thoſe Qua- 
lities in the Objects which produce them in us. | 

F. 9. Qualities thus conſidered in Bodies, are Primary 

Firſt, ſuch as are utterly inſeparable from the Body, Qualities. 

in what Eftate ſoever it be; ſuch as in all the Al- | 
terations and Changes it ſuffers, all the Force can be uſed upon 
it, it conſtantly keeps; and ſuch as Senſe conſtantly finds in eve- 
ry Particle of Matter, which has Bulk 'enough to be perceived, 
and the Mind finds inſeparable from every Particle of Matter, 
though leſs than to make itſelf ſingly be perceived by our 
Senſes: v. g. Take a Grain of Wheat, divide it into two Parts, 
each Part has ſtill Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, and Mobility; di- 
vide it again, and it retains ſtill the ſame Qualities; and ſo di- 
vide it on, till the Parts become inſenſible, they muſt retain ſtill 
each of them all thoſe Qualities. For Diviſion (which is all 
that a Mill, or Peſtle, or any other Body does upon another, 
in reducing it to inſenſible Parts) can never take away either 
Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, or Mobility from any Body, but 
only makes two or more diſtinct ſeparate Maſſes of Matter, of 
that which was but one before; _ which diſtinct Maſſes, _ 

kon' 
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kon'd as ſo many diſtin Bodies, after Diviſion make a certain 
Number. Theſe I call original or primary Qualities of Body, 
which I think we may obſerve to produce ſimple Ideas in us, viz. 


Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, or Reſt, and Number. 


F. 10. 24h, Such Qualitiets, which in truth are nothing in 
the Objects hemſelves, but Powers to produce various Senſa- 
tions in us by their primary Qualities, i. e. by the Bulk, Fi- 
gure, Texture, and Motion of their inſenſible Parts, as Co- 
lours, Sounds, Taſtes, &c. Theſe I call ſecondary Qualities. 
To theſe might be added a third Sort, which are allowed to be 
barely Powers, though they are as much real Qualities in the 


Subject, as thoſe which I, to comply with the common Way of 
Speaking, call Qualities, but for Diſtinction, ſecondary yo 


ties. For the Power in Fire to produce a new Colour, or | 
ſiſtency in Wax or Clay by its primary Qualities, is as much a 
Quality in Fire, as' the Power it has to produce in me a new 
Idea or Senſation of Warmth or Burning, which I felt not be- 
fore, by the ſame primary Qualities, &c. the Bulk, Texture 
and Motion of its inſenſible Parts. 5 


* 


S8. 11. The next Thing to be conſider'd is, 
How primary how Bodies produce Ideas in us, and that is ma- 


| Qualities pro- nifeſtly by Impulſe, the only Way which we can 


—- on conceive Bodies operate in. 


1 


§. 12. If then external Objects be not united 


to our Minds, when they produce Ideas in it; and yet we per- 
ceive theſe original Qualities in ſuch of them as ſingly fall un- 
der our Senſes, tis evident, that ſome Motion muſt be thence 
continued by our Nerves, or animal Spirits, by ſome Parts of 
our Bodies, to the Brain, or the Seat of Senſation, there to 
produce in our Minds the particular Ideas we haue of them. 
And fince the Extenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion of 
Bodies of an obſervable Bigneſs, may be perceived at a diſtance 
by the Sight; *tis evident, ſome ſingly imperceptible Bodies 
muſt come. from them to the Eyes, and thereby convey to the 
Brain ſome tim, which produces theſe Ideas which we have 
of them in us. ; EY | 
| $. 13. After the ſame manner that the Ideas of 
How Sn theſe original (Qualities are produced in us, we 
dary. may conceive, that the Ideas of ſecondary Qualities 

are alſo produced, vig. by the Operation of inſenſible 


Particles on our Senſes. For it being manifeſt that there are Bo- 


dies, and good ſtore of Bodies, each whereof are ſo ſmall, that 
we cannot by any of our Senſes, diſcover either their Bulk, 


Figure, or Motion, as is evident in the Particles of the Air and 


Water; 
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Water; and other extremely ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps, as 
much ſmaller than the Particles of Air or Water, as the Par- 
ticles of Air or Water are ſmaller than Peaſe, or Hail-ſtones : 
Let us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the different Motions and Fi- 
gures, Bulk and Number of ſuch Particles, affecting the ſeve- 
ral Organs of our Senſes, produce-in us thoſe different Senſa- 
tions, which we have from the Colours and Smells of Bodies, 
v. g. that a Violet, by the Impulſe of ſuch inſenſible Particles 
of Matter of peculiar Figures, and Bulks, and in different De- 
and Modifications of their Motions, cauſes the Ideas of 

the Blue Colour, and ſweet Scent of that Flower, to be pro- 
duced in our Minds. It being no more impoſſible to conceive, 
that God ſhould annex ſuch Idea to ſuch Motions, with which 
they have no Similitude, than that he ſhould annex the Idea of 
Pain to the Motion of a Piece of Steel dividing our Fleſh, with 
which that Idea hath no Reſemblance. | 

§. 14. What I have ſaid concerning Colours and Smells, may 
be underſtood alſo of Taſtes, and Sounds, and other the Like ſen- 
fible Qualities; which, whatever Reality we by Miſtake attri- 
bute to them, are in truth nothing in the Objects themſelves, 
but Powers to produce various Senſations in us, and depend en 
#boſe primary Qualities, viz, Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Mo- 
tion of Parts; as I have ſaid. 

§. 15. From whence think it is eaſy to draw 
this Obſervation, that the Ideas of primary Qua- Ideas of pri- 
bities of Bodies, are Reſemblance; of them, and 727) Wal 
their Patterns do really exiſt in the Bodies them- 2 n 
ſelves; but the Ideas, produced in us by theſe ſe- * of ſe f 
condary Dualities, have no Reſemblance of them RN 
at all. There is nothing like our Ideas exiſting in the Bodies 
themſelves. They are in the Bodies, we dencminate from 
them, only a Power to produce thoſe Senſations in us: And 
what is Sweet, Blue, or Warm in [dea, is but the certain Bulk, 
Figure, and Motion of the inſenſible Parts in the Bodies them- 
ſelves, which we call fo. | 

$. 16. Flame is denominated Hot and Light ; Snow, White 
and Cold; and Mama, White and Sweet, from the Ideas they 
produce in us: Which Qualities are commonly thought to be 
the ſame in thoſe Bodies that thoſe Ideas are in us, the one 
the perfect Reſemblance of the other, as they are in a Mirror; 
and it would by moſt Men be judged very extravagant, if one 
ſhould ſay otherwiſe. And yet he, that will conſider, that the 
ſame Hie, that in one Diſtance produces in us the Senſation of 


Warmth, does at a nearer Approach produce in us the far 
G 2 | different 
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different Senſation of Pain, ought to bethink himſelf, what 
Reaſon he has to ſay, That his Idea of Narmtb, which was 
produced in him by the Fire, is actually in the Fre; and his 


Idea of Pain, which the ſame Fire produced in him the ſame 


Way, is not in the Fre. Why is Whiteneſs and Coldneſs in 
Snow, and Pain not, when it produces the one and the other 
Idea in us; and can do neither, but by the Bulk, Figure, 
Number, and Motion of its ſolid Parts? 1 
FS. 17. The particular Bulk, Number, Figure, and Motion 

the Parts of Fire, or Snow, are really in them, whether any one's 
Senſes perceive them or no; and therefore they may be called 
real Qualit ies, becauſe they really exiſt in thoſe Bodies. But 
Ligbt, Heat, Whiteneſs, or Coldneſs, are no more really in them, 
than Sickneſs or Pain is in Manna. Take away the Senſation of 
them ; let not the Eyes ſee Light, or Colours, nor the Ears hear 
Sounds; let the Palate not Taſte, nor the Noſe Smell, and all 
Colours, Taſtes, Odours, and Sounds, as they are ſuch patti- 
cular Ideas, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to their Cauſes, 

i. e. Bulk, Figure, and Motions of Parts. | 


§. 18. A Piece of Manna of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to pro- 


duce in us the Idea of a round or ſquare Figure; and, by be- 
ing removed from one Place to another, the Idea of Motion. 
This Idea of Motion repreſents it, as it really is in the Manna 
moving: A Circle or Square at the ſame time, whether in Idea 
or Exiſtence; in the Mind, or in the Manna And this, both 
Motion and Figure are really in the Manna, whether we take 
notice of them or no: "This every body is ready to agree to. 
Beſides, Manna by the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion 
of its Parts, has a Power to produce the Senſations of Sickneſs, 
and ſometimes of acute Pains, or Gripings in us. That theſe 
Ideas of Sickneſs and Pam are not in the Manna, but Effects 
of its Operations on us, and are no where when we feel them 
not: This alſo every one readily agrees to. And yet Men are 
hardly to be brought to think, that Sweetneſs and Whiteneſs 
are not really in Manna; which are but the Effects of the 
Operations of Manna, by the Motion, Size, and Figure of its 
Particles on the Eyes and Palate, as the Pain and Sickneſs 


cauſed by Manna, are confeſſedly nothing but the Effects of its 


Operations on the Stomach and Guts, by the Size, Motion 
and Figure of its inſenſible Parts; (for by nothing elſe can a 
Body operate, as has been proved: ) As if it could not operate 
on the Eyes and Palate, and thereby produce in the Mind 
particular diſtinct Ideas, which in itſelf it has not, as well as 


we allow it can operate on the Guts and Stomach, and there- 


by 


n 
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y produce diſtin Ideas, which in itſelf it has not. Theſe 
Ideas being all Effects of the Operations of Manna, on ſeveral 
Parts of our Bodies, by the Size, Figure, Number, and Mo- 
tion of its Parts, why thoſe produced by the Eyes and Palate 
ſhould rather be thought to be really in the Mama, than thoſe 
produced by the Stomach and Guts; or why the Pain and 
Sickneſs, Ideas that are the Effect of Manna, ſhould be thought 
to be no where, when they are not felt; and yet the Sweetneſs 
and Whiteneſs, Effects of the ſame Manna on other Parts of 
the Body, by Ways equally as unknown, ſhould be thought to 


exiſt in the Manna, when they are not ſeen nor taſted, would 


need ſome Reaſon to explain. 

§. 19. Let us conſider the red and white Co- 4 : 
lours in Porphyre: Hinder Light but from ftriking Ldons of grd- 
on it, and its Colours vaniſh, it no longer pro- ae - 
duces any ſuch Ideas in us: Upon the Return of gianees; of ſer 
Light, it produces theſe Appearances on us again. condary, not. 
Can any one think any real Alterations are made | 
in the Porphyre, by the Preſence or Abſence of Light ; and that 
thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Redneſs are really in Porphyre 
in the Light, when *tis-plain it has no Colour in the Dark. It 
has indeed ſuch a Configuration of Particles, both Night and 
Day, as are apt by the Rays of Light rebounding from ſome 
Parts of that hard Stone, to produce in us the Idea of Redneſs, 
and from others the Idea of Whiteneſs: But Whiteneſs or Red- - 
neſs are not in it at any time; but ſuch a Texture, that hath 
the Power to produce ſuch a Senſation in us. 

§. 20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white Colour will be 
altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet Tafte into an oily one. 
What real Alteration can the beating of the Peſtle make in any 
Body, but an Alteration of the Texture of it? 

§. 21. Ideas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we 
may be able to give an Account, how the ſame Water, at 
the ſame Time, may produce the Idea of Cold by one 
Hand, and of Heat by the other: Whereas, it is impoſſi- 
ble, that the ſame Water, if thoſe Ideas were really in it, 
ſhould at the fame Time be both Hot and Cold. For if 
we imagine Warmth, as it is in our Hands, to be nothing 
but a certain Sort and Degree of Motion in the minute Par- 
ticles of our Nerves, or animal Spirits, we may underſtand 
how it is poſſible, that the ſame Water may at the fame 
Time produce the Senſation of Heat in one Hand, and Cold 
in the other ; which yet Figure never does, that never produ- 
cing the Idea of a Square by one Hand, which has ey 
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the Ideas of a Globe by another. But if the Senſation of Heat 
and Cold, be nothing but the Increaſe or Diminution of the 
Motion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, cauſed by the Cot- 


puſcles of any other Body, it is eaſy to be underſtood, that if 


that Motion be greater in one Hand, than in the other; if a 
Body be applied to the two Hands, which has in its minute Par- 
ticles a greater Motion, than in thoſe of one of the Hands, and 
a leſs, than in thoſe of the other, it will increaſe the Motion of 
the one Hand, and leſſen it in the other, and fo cauſe the diffe- 
rent Senſation of Heat and Cold, that depend thereon. 

8. 22. I have, in what juſt goes before, been engaged in Phy- 
ſical Enquiries a little farther than perhaps I intended. But it 
being neceſſary, to make the Name of Senfation a little un- 
derſtood, and to make the 1 between the Jualities in 
Bedies, and the Ideas produced by them in the Mind, to be 


diſtinctly conceived, without which it were impoſſible to diſ- 


courſe intelligibly of them; I hope I ſhall be pardoned this 
little Excurſion into Natural Philoſophy, it being nece in 
our preſent Enquiry, to diſtinguiſh the primary and real Qua- 


lities of Bodies, which are always in them, (v:z. Solidity, 


Extenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion, or Reſt; and are 
ſometimes perceiyed hy us, viz. when the Bodies, they are in, 
are big enough ſingly to be diſcerned) from thoſe ſecondary and 
imputed Qualities, which are but the Powers of ſeveral Com- 


binazions of thoſe 2 imary ones, when they operate without 


being diſtinctly diſcerned ; whereby we may alſo come to 
\know what Ideas are, and what are not Reſemblances of 
ſomething really exiſting in the Bodies we denominate from 
them. e e , 
9.23. The Qualities then that are in Bodies, 
Salle in, rightly confidered, are of Three Sorts. 


= Bo, The Bull, Figure, Nunber, Situation, 
and Motion, or Reft of their ſolid Parts; thoſe are in them, 
whether we perceive them or no; and when they are of that 
Size, that we can diſcoyer them, we haye by theſe an Idea gf 


the Thing, as it is in itſelf; as is plain in Artificial Things: 


Theſe J call primary Qualities. | 
Sacondly, The Power that is in any Body, by reaſon of its 
inſenſible primary Qualitias, to operate after a peculiar Manner 
on any of our Senſes, and thereby produce in us the different Ideas 
of ſeveral Colours, Sounds, Smells, Taſtes, &c. theſe are uſu- 
ally called ſenſible Qualities, =» | Op 
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Thirdly, The Power that is in any Body, by reaſon of the 


particular Conſtitution of its primary Qualities, to make ſuch 
a Change in the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of another 
Bod), as to make it operate on our Senſes, differently from 


what it did before. Thus the Sun has a Power to make Wax 


white, and Fire to make Lead fluid. Theſe are uſually called 


Powers. 


The firſt of theſe, as has been ſaid, I think may be proper- 
ly called real, original, or primary Qualities, becauſe they are 
in the Things themſelves, whether they are perceived or no 


and upon their different Modifications it is, that the ſecondary 


Qualities depends. n 
The other two are only Powers to act differently upon other 
Things, which Powers reſult from the different Modifications 
of thoſe primary Qualities. | 
§. 24. But though theſe tivo latter Sorts of Qua- The 1ft are 
lities are Powers barely, and nothing but Powers Reſemblances. 


relating to ſeveral other Bodies, and reſulting 7% 24 


from the different Modifications of the original thought Re- 

ualities; yet they are generally otherwiſe = —— 
thought of. For the ſecond Sort, viz. The To, 1. 
Powers to produce ſeveral Ideas in us by our 


IS Oy dux are, nor are 
Senſes, are loked upon as real Qualities in the thought ſo. 


' Things thus affecting us: But the third Sort are "of 


calPd and efteem'd barely Powers, v. g. the Ideas of Heat or Light, 
which we receive by our Eye or Touch from the Sun, are com- 
monly thought real Qualities, exiſting in the Sun, and ſome- 


thing more than mere Powers in it. But when we conſider the 


Sun, in reference to Wax, which it melts or blanches, we look 


upon the Whiteneſs and Softneſs produced in the Wax, not as 


Qualities in the Sun, but Effects produced by Powers in it: 
Whereas, if rightly confidered, theſe Qualities of Light and 
Warmth, which are Perceptions in me when I am warmed or 
enlightned by the Sun, are no otherwiſe in the Sun, than the 
Changes made in the Wax, when it is blanched or melted, are 
in the Sun: They are all of them equally Powers in the Sun, 
depending on its primary Qualities ; whereby it is able in the 
one Caſe, ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of 
ſome of the inſenſible Parts of my Eyes or Hands, as thereby to 


produce in me the Idea of Light or Heat; and in the other, it 


is able ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of the 

inſenſible Parts of the Wax, as to make them fit to produce in 

me the diſtinct Ideas of White and Fluid. | 
G4 & 25, The 
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real Qualities, and the other only for bare Pawers, ſeems to be, 
becauſe the Ideas we have of diſtin&t Colours, Sounds, c. con- 
taining nothing at all in them of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, we 
are not apt to think them the Effects of theſe primary Quali- 
ties, which appear not to our Senſes, to operate in their Pro- 
duQtion ; and with which they have not any apparent Con- 
gruity, or conceivable Connexion, Hence it is, that we are 
ſo forward to imagine, that thoſe Ideas are the Reſemblances 
of ſomething really exiſting in the Objects themſelves: Since 
Senſation diſcovers nothing of Bulk, Figure, or Motion of 
Parts in their Production; nor can Reaſon ſhew, how Bodies 
by their Bulk, Figure, and Motion, ſhould produce in the 
Mind the Ideas of Blue or Yellow, &c. But in the other Caſe, 


in the Operations of Bodies, changing the Qualities one of 


another, we plainly diſcover, that the Quality produced hath 
commonly no Reſemblance with any thing in the thing pro- 


ducing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare Effect of Power. 


For though receiving the Idea of Heat, or Light, from the Sun, 
we are apt to think, tis a Perception and Reſemblance of ſuch- 
a Quality in the Sun; yet when we ſee Wax, or a fair Face, 
receive Change of Colour from the Sun, we. cannot imagine 
that to be the Reception or Reſemblance of any thing in the Sun, 
becauſe we find not thoſe different Colours in the Sun itſelf. 
For our Senſes being able to obſerve a Likeneſs, or Unlikeneſs 
of ſenſible Qualities in two different external Objects, we for- 
wardly enough conclude the Production of any ſenſible Quali- 
in any Subject, to be an Effect of bare Power, and not the 


oy 


mmunication of any Quality, which was really in the Effi- 


cient; when we find no ſuch ſenſible Quality in the thing that 
produced it. But our Senfes not being able to diſcover any 
Unlikeneſs between the Idea produced in us, and the Quality 
of the Object producing it, we are apt to imagine that our Ideas 
are Reſemblances of ſomething in the Objects, and not the 
Effects of certain Powers, placed in the Modification of their 


Primary Qualities, with which Primary Qualities the Ideas pro- 


duced in us have no Reſemblance. 


§. 26. To conclude; beſides thoſe before -· men- 
2 tioned Primary Qualities in Bodies, vix. Bulk, 
Wo 75125 7 Figure, Extenſion, Number, and Motion of their 
Immediately ſolid Parts; all the reft, whereby we take Notice 
perceivable; Of Bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one from another, 
2aly, Mediate- are nothing elſe but ſeveral Powers in them, de- 


Y perceivable. pending on thoſe Primary Qualities; vb 
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they are fitted, either by immediately operating on our Bodies, 
to produce ſeveral different Ideas in us; or elſe by operating 
on other Bodies, ſo to change their primary Qualities, as to 
render them capable of producing Ideas in us different from 
what before they did. The former of theſe, I think, may be 
called ſecondary Qualities, immediately percervable : the latter, 
ſecondary Qualities, mediately perceivable. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of PERCEPTION. 


I, Erception, as it is the firſt Faculty of 
P che Mine exerciſed about our Las 1t is the ff 
5 N ſimple Idea of 

ſo it is the firſt and ſimpleſt Zea we Reflection 
have from Reflection, and is by ſome called : 
thinking in general, Tho' thinking, in the Propriety of the 

Engliſh Tongue, ſignifies that fort of Operation of the Mind 

about its Ideas, wherein the Mind is active; where it, with 

ſome degree of voluntary Attention, conſiders any thing. For 
in bare, naked Perception, the Mind is, for the moſt part, only - - 
paſſive z and what it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving, 

F. 2. What Perception is, every one will know | | 
better by reflecting on what he does himſelf, Perception is 
when he ſees, hears, feels, Ic. or thinks, than * auben the 
by any Diſcourſe of mine. Whoever reflects on gr ola 5-2 
what paſſes in his own Mind, cannot mils it; W 
and if he does not reflect, all the Words in the World cannot 
make him have any Notion of it. N | 

§. 3. This is certain, that whatever Alterations are made 
in the Body, if they reach not the Mind; whatever Impreſ- 
ſions are made on the outward Parts, if they are not taken no- 
tice of within, there is no Perception. Fire may burn our Bo- 
dies with no other Effe& than it does a Billet, unleſs the Mo- 
tion be continued to the Brain, and there the Senſe of Heat or 

{dea of Pain be produced in the Mind, wherein conſiſts actual 

Perception. | | 

§. 4. How often may a Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt 
bis Mind is intently employ'd in the Contemplation of ſome 

Objects, ang curiouſly ſurveying ſome Ideas that are WN it 

| | f | taKes 
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takes no notice of Impreſſions of ſounding Bodies made upon 
the Organ of Hearing, with the fame Alteration that uſes to be 
for the producing the Idea of Sound? A ſufficient Impulſe there 
may be on the Organ, but it not reaching the Obſervation of 
the Mind, there follows no Perception; and tho' the Motion 
that uſes to produce the Idea of Sound be made in the Ear, yet 
no Sound is heard. Want of Senſation in this Caſe, is not thro 
any Defe& in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears are leſs affect - 
ed than at other times when he does hear ; but that which uſes 
to produce the Idea, tho convey'd in by the uſual Organ, not 
being taken notice of in the Underſtanding, and fo imprinting 
no ea on the Mind, there follows no Senſation. So that where- 
ever there is Senſe or Perception, there ſome Idea is actually pro- 
duced, and preſent in the Underſtanding. 
CN „ 8.5. Therefore I doubt not but Children, by 
Children, tho" the Exerciſe of their Senſes about Objects that 
* 1% affect them in the Womb, receive ſome few Ideas 
Wank, hav before they are born, as the unavoidable Effects 
none Iunate. either of the Bodies that environ them, or elſe of 
thoſe Wants or Diſeaſes they ſuffer; amongſt 
which (if one may conjecture concerning things not very capa- 
ble of Examination) I think the Ideas of Hunger and Warmth 
are two; which probably are ſome of the firſt that Children 
have, and which they ſcarce ever part with again, 
FS. 6. But tho? it be reaſonable to imagine that Children re- 
ceive ſome Ideas before they come into the World, yet theſe 
ſimple Ideas are far from thoſe innate Principles which ſome 
contend for, and we above have rejected. Theſe here men- 
tioned being the Effects of Senſation, are only from ſome Af- 
fections of the Body which happen to them there, and fo de- 
pend on ſomething exterior to the Mind, no otherwiſe differ- 
ing in their manner of Production from other Ideas derived 
from Senſe, but only in the Precedency of Time ; whereas 
thoſe innate Principles are ſuppoſed to be quite of another na- 
ture, not coming into the Mind by any accidental Alterations 
in, or Operations on the Body ; but, as it were, original Cha- 
racers impreſſed upon it in the very firſt Moment of its Being 
and Conſtitution. | 
; §. 7. As there are ſome Ideas which we may 
3 l ſuppoſe may be introduced into the 
a . 2 Minds of Children in the Womb, ſubſervient 
N to the Neceſſities of their Life and Being there; 
ſo after they are born, thoſe Ideas are the earlieſt imprinted, 
Vbich happen to be the ſenfible Qualities which firfl octur to them 5 
among 


* 
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amongſt which, Light is not the leaſt conſiderable, nor of the 
weakeſt efficacy. And how covetous the Mind is to be fur- 
niſh'd with all ſuch Ideas as have no Pain accompanying them, 
may be a little gueſs'd by what is obſervable in Children new 
born, who alſo turn their Eyes to that Part from whence the 
Light comes, lay them how you pleaſe. But the Ideas that are 
moſt familiar at firſt being various, according to the divers Cir- 
cumſtances of Childrens firſt Entertainment in the World, the 
Order wherein the ſeveral Ideas come at firſt into the Mind, is 
very various and uncertain alſo; neither is it much material to 
5. g. We are firther to conſid | 

We are farther to conſider concerni 

8 that the Ideas we recerve by Senſation Ideas of Sen- 
are often in grown People alter d by the Fudgment, * th 4 
without our taking notice of it. When we ſet Jud E. Ga 
before our Eyes a round Globe, of any uniform * 
Colour, v. g. Gold, Alabaſter, or Jet, it is certain that the Idea 
thereby imprinted in our Mind is of a flat Circle, variouſly 
ſhadow'd, with ſeveral degrees of Light and Brightneſs coming 
to our Eyes. But we having by Uſe been accuſtomed to per- 
ceive what kind of Appearance convex Bodies are wont to make 
in us, what Alterations are made in the Reflections of Light 
by the difference of the ſenſible Figure of Bodies; the Judg- 
ment preſently, by an habitual Cuſtom, alters the Appearences 
into their Cauſes; ſo that from that which truly is Variety of 
Shadow or Colour, collecting the Figure, it makes it paſs for a 
Mark of Figure, and frames to itſelf the Perception of a con- 
vex Figure, and an uniform Colour; when the Idea we receive 
from thence is only a Plane variouſly colour'd ; as is evident in 
Painting, To which Purpoſe I ſhall here inſert a Problem of 
that very ingenious and ſtudious Promoter of real Knowledge, 
the learned and worthy Mr. Maolineux, which he was pleaſed to 
ſend me in a Letter ſome Months ſince; and it is this: Sup- 
poſe a Man born blind, and now adult, and taught by his Touch | 
to diſtinguiſh between a Cube and a Sphere of the ſame Metal, and 
nighly of the ſame bigneſs, 4 as to tell, when he felt one and Fother, 
which is the Cube, which the Sphere. Suppoſe then the Cube and 
Sphere placed on a Table, and the blind Man to be made to fee : 
. 1 Whether by his Sight, before he touch d them, he could 
now' diſtinguiſh and tell which is the Globe, which the Cube, To 
which the acute and judicious Propoſer anſwers, Not. For tho 
he has obtain d the Experience of how a Globe, how a Cube affetts 
his Touch; yet he has not yet attam'd the Experience, that what 
alfecis his Touch ſo or fo, muſt affett his Sight ſa or ſo; or that a 
ws 0 protuberaut 
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protuberant Angle in the Cube, that preſſed his Hand unequal, 
Hall appear to his Eye as it does in the Cube. I agree with this 


thinking Gentleman, whom I am proud to call my Friend, 


in his Anſwer to this his Problem ; and am of opinion, that- 


the blind Man, at firſt fight, would not be able with Certainty 
to ſay which was the Globe, which the Cube, whilſt he only 
ſaw them; tho' he could unerringly name them by his Touch, 
and certainly diſtinguiſh them by the difference of their Figures 
felt. This I have ſet down, and leaye with my Reader, as an 
Occaſion for him to conſider, how much he may be beholden 
to Experience, Improvement, and acquired Notions, where he 
thinks he has not the leaſt Uſe of, or Help from them; and 
the rather, becauſe this obſerving Gentleman farther adds, that 
having, the Occaſion of my Book, propoſed this to divers very 
ingenious Men, he hardly ever met with one, that at firſt gave the 
Anſwer to it, which he thinks true, till by hearing his Reaſons they 
were convinced. eee i 5 

g. 9. But this is not, I think, uſually in any of our Ideas, but 
thoſe receiv'd by Sight; becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive 


of all our Senſes, conveying to our Minds the Ideas of Light 


and Colours, which are peculiar only to that Senſe; and alſo 
the far different Ideas of Space, Figure, or Motion, the ſeve- 


ral Varieties whereof change the Appearances of its proper Ob- 


ject, viz. Light and Colours, we bring ourſelves by Uſe to 


judge of the one by the other. This in many Caſes, by a ſet- 
tled Habit in * whereof we have frequent Experience, 


is performed ſo conſtantly, and fo quick, that we take that for 
the Perception of our Senſation, which is an Idea formed by 
our Judgment; ſo that one, viz. that of Senſation, ſerves only 
to excite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf; as a 
Man who reads or hears with Attention or Underſtanding, takes 
little notice of the Characters or Sounds, but of the Ideas that 
are excited in him by them. 
§. 10. Nor need we wonder that this is done with fo little 
Notice, if we conſider how very quick the Actions the _ 
are performed ; for as itſelf is thought to take up no. Space, t 
have no Extenſion; ſo its Actions | ſeem to require. no Time, 
but many of them ſeem to be crouded into an Inftant. I ſpeak 
this in compariſon to the Actions of the Body. Any one may 
eaſily obſerve this in his own Thoughts, who will take the pains 
to refle on them, How, as it were in an Inſtant, do our Minds 
with one Glance ſee all the Parts of a Demonſtration, which 
may very well be called a long one, if we conſider the Time it 
will require to put it into Words, and Step by Step ſhew it me 
| r 
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ther? Secondy, We ſhall n6t be fo much furprized that this is 
done in us with ſo little Notice, if we conſider how the Facili- 
ty which we get of doing things by a Cuſtom of doing, makes 
them often paſs in us without our notice. Habits, efpecially ſuch 
as are begun very early, come at laſt to produce Actions in us, 
which often eſcape our Obſervations.” How frequently do we in a 
Day cover our Eyes with our Eye-lids, without perceiving that 
we are at all in the Dark? Men that by Cuſtom have got the 
Uſe of a By-word, do almoſt in every Sentence pronounce 
Sounds, which tho taken notice of by others, they themſelves 
neither hear nor obſerve ; and therefore it is not ſo ſtrange that 
our Mind ſhould often change the Idea of its Senſation into 
that of its Judgment, and make one ſerve only to excite the 
other, without our taking notice of it. 

2 11. This Faculty of Perception ſeems to me Perception 
to be that, which puts the Diſlinction betwixt the puts the Dif- 
animal Kingdom and the inferior Parts of Nature. ference be. 
For however Vegetables have, many of them, pou _— 
| ſome degrees of Motion, and upon the different fer 3 — g 
Application of other Bodies to them, do very * 
briskly alter their Figure and Motion, and fo have obtain'd the 
Name of ſenſitive Plants, from a Motion which has ſome Re- 
ſemblance to that, which in Annimals follows upon Senfation ; 
yet, I ſuppoſe, it is all bare Mechaniſm, and no otherwiſe pro- 
duc'd, than the turning of a wild Oat-beard by the Inſinuation 
of the Particles of Moiſture, or the ſhortning of a Rope by the 
Affuſion of Water; all which is done without any Senſation 
in the Subject, or the having or receiving any Ideas. 

§. 12. Perception, I believe, is in ſome degree in all Sorts of 
Animals; tho' in fome, poſſibly, the Avenues provided by Na- 
ture for the Reception of Senfations, are ſo few, and the Per- 
ception they are receiv'd with fo obſcure and dull, that it comes 
extremely ſhort of the Quickneſs and Variety of Senſations 
which is in other Animals; but yet it is ſufficient for, and wiſe- 
ly adapted to, the State and Condition of that Sort of Animals 
who are thus made; fo that the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the 
Maker plainly appears in all the Parts of this ſtupendous Fa- 
brick, and all the ſeveral Degrees and Ranks of Creatures in it. 

§. 13. We may, I think, from the Make of an Qyſſer or 
Cockle, reaſonably conclude, that it has not ſo many, nor fo 
quick Senſes as a Man, or ſeveral other Animals; nor if it had, 
would it in that State and Incapacity of transferring itſelf from 
one Place to another, be better'd by them; what good would 
Sight and Hearing do to a Creature that cannot move itſelf to 
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or from the Objects, wherein at a diſtance it perceives Good 
or Evil? And would not quickneſs of Senſation be an Incon- 
venience to an Animal, that muſt lie ſtill where Chance has 
once placed it, and there receive the Afux of colder or warm- 
er, clean or foul Water, as it happens to come to it? 

F. 14. But yet I cannot but think there is ſome ſmall dull 
Perception, whereby they are diſtinguiſh'd from perfect Inſen- 
ſibility; and that this may be fo, we have plain Inſtances even 
in Mankind itſelf. Take one in whom decrepid old Age has 
blotted out the Memory of his paſt Knowledge, and clearly 
wiped out the Ideas his Mind was formerly ftored with, and 
bas, by deſtroying. his Sight, Hearing, Smell quite, and 
his Taſte to a great degree, ſtopt up almoſt all the Paſſages for 
new ones to enter; or if there be ſome of the Inlets yet half 
open, the Impreffiions made are ſcarce perceived, or not at all 
retained ; how far ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is 
boaſted of innate Principles) is in his Knowledge and intelle- 
Qual Faculties above the Condition of a Cockle or an Oyfter, I _ 

leave to be conſidered. And if a Man had paſſed ſixty Years 
in ſuch a State, as it is poſſible he might, as well as three Days, 
I wonder what difference there would have been in any intel- 
lectual Perfections between him and the loweſt Degree of 


| . 15. Perception then being the firſt. Step and 
| 15. Ferception t g the ' of | 
Perception, Degree is, © <br and the 2 of 2 the 
the Inlet of Materials of it, the fewer Senſes any Man, as 
Knowledge. well as any other Creature, hath ; and the fewer 
| and duller the Impreſſions are that are made by 
them; and the duller the Faculties are that are employ'd a- 
about them, the more remote are they from that Knowledge 
which is to be found in ſome Men. But this being in great 
variety of Degrees (as may be perceived amongſt Men) cannot 
certainly be diſcover'd in the ſeveral Species of Animals, much 
leſs in their particular Individuals. It ſuffices me only to have 
remarked here, that Perception is the firſt Operation of all our 
intellectual Faculties, and the Inlet of all Knowledge irſto our 
Minds. And I am apt too to imagine, that it is Perception 
in the loweſt degree of it, which puts the Boundaries between 
Animals and the inferior Ranks of Creatures. But this I men- 
tion only as my Conjecture by the bye, it being indifferent to 
x 7 Matter in hand which way the Learned ſhall determine 
or it. | 
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wa HE next Faculty of the Mind, 

whereby it makes 5 farther Progreſs rad 
towards Knowledge, is that which | 
I call Retention, or the keeping of thoſe fimple Ideas, which 
from Senſation or Reflection it hath received. This is done 
two Ways. Fir, by keeping the Idea which is brought into 
it, for ſome time actually in view, which is called Contempla- 
8. 2. The other way of Retention, is the „„ 

| Peres to revive again in our Minds thoſe Ideas, .. 
which after imprinting have diſappeared, or have been as it 
were laid aſide out of ſight; and thus we do when we conceive 
Heat or Light, Yellow or Sweet, the Object being removed; 
this is Memory, which is as it were the Store-houſe of our Ideas. 
For the narrow Mind of Man not being capable of having 
many Ideas under View and Conſideration at once, it was ne- 
ceſſary to have a Repoſitory, to lay up thoſe Ideas, which at 
another time it might have uſe of. But our Ideas being no- 
thing but actual Perceptions in the Mind, which ceaſe to be 
any thing when there is no Perception of them, this laymg up 
of our Ideas in the Repoſitory of the Memory, ſignifies no 
more but this, that the Mind has a Power, in many Caſes, to 
revive Perceptions which it has once had, with this additional 
Perception annex'd to them, that it has had them before; and 
in this Senſe it is that our Ideas are ſaid to be in our Memo- 
ries, when indeed they are actually no where; but only there 
is an Ability in the Mind, when it will, to revive them again, 
and as it were paint them anew on itſelf, tho' ſome. with more, 
ſome with leſs difficulty; ſome more lively, and others more 
obſcurely. And thus it is, by the Aſſiſtance of this Faculty, 
that we are ſaid to have all thoſe Ideas in our Underſtandings, 
which tho' we do not actually contemplate, yet we can bring 
in ſight, and make appear again, and be the Objects of our 


Thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenſible Qualities which 
firſt imprinted them there. 


98. 3. Attention 
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Attention, Re- inp any {deas in the Men » but thoſe 


2 which naturally at firſt make the deepeſt and 


fix Ideas. moſt laſting Tmpreffion, are thoſe which are ac- 

C0ompanied with Pleaſure or Pam. The great 
Bufineſs of the Senſes being to make us take notice of what 
hurts or advantages ec 
(as has been ſhewn) that Pain ſhould accompany the Recep- 
tion of ſeveral Ideas; which ſupplying the Place of Conſide. 
ration and Reaſoning in Children, and acting quicker than 
Conſideration in grown Men, makes both the Young and Old 
avoid painful Objects, with that haſte which is neceſſary for 
their Preſervation, and in both ſettles in the Memory a Caution 
for the future. ene ee e ee 
I 8. 4. Concerning the ſeveral Degrees of laſts 
Ideas fade in ing, wherewith Ideas are imprinted on the M. 
the Memory. mory, we may obſerve that ſome of them have 

been produt'd'in the Underſtanding, by an Ob- 
je affecting the Senſes once only, and no more than once ; 


others, that have more than once offered themſelves to the 


Senſes, have yet been little taken notice of; the Mind, eithet 
heedleſs, as in Children, or otherwiſe employ'd, as in Men; 


intent only on one thing, not ſetting the Stamp deep into itſelf. 
And in ſome, where they are ſet on with Care and repeated 


Impreſſions, either thro' the Temper of the Body, or ſome! 
other Default, the Memory is very weak: In all theſe Caſes 


Ideas in the Mind quickly fade, and often vaniſh quite out of 


the Underſtanding, leaving no more Footſteps, or remaining 
Characters of themſelves, than Shadows do flying over Fields 
of Corn; and the Mind is as void of them as if they never 
had been there. n | ads ade 


$. 5. Thus many of thoſe 1deas which were produc'd in the 


Minds of Children in the beginning of their Senfation (ſome 
of which perhaps, as of ſome Pleaſures and Pains, were before 
they were born, and others in their Infancy) if in the future 
Courſe of their Lives they are not repeated again, are quite loſt, 


without the leaſt Glimpſe remaining of them; this may be ob- 


ſerved in thoſe, who by ſome Miſchance have loft their Sight 
when they were very young, in whom the Ideas of Colours 


having been but lightly taken notice of, and ceafing to be re- 
peated, do quite wear out; ſo that ſome Years after there is no 
more Notion nor Memory of Colours left in their Minds, than 


in thoſe of People born blind. The Memory in ſome Men 


it is true is very tenacious, even to a Miracle; but yet there 


ſeems 


the Body, it is wiſely ordered by Nature | 
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ſeems. to be a conſtant Decay of all our Ideas, even of thoſe 
which. are ftruck deepeſt, and in Minds the moſt retentive ; fo 
that if they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated Exerciſe of the 
Senſes, or Reflection on thoſe kind of Objects, which at firſt 
occaſion'd them, the Print wears out, and at laſt there remains 
erg to be ſeen, Thus the Ideas, as well as Children of 
Youth, often die before us: And our Minds repreſent to us thoſe 
Tombs, to which, we are approaching; where, though the 
Jab and Marble remain, yet the Inſcriptions are effaced by 
Time, and the Imagery moulders away. The Pifures drawngn 
eur Minds, are laid in lacie Colours, and if not ſometimes re- 
freſhed, vaniſh and diſappear. How much, the Conſtitution of 
our Bodies, and the Make of our Animal Spirits are concerned 
in this, and whether the Temper of the Brain make this Diffe- 
rence, that in ſome, it retains the Characters drawn on. it like 
Marble, in others, like Free-ſtone, and, in others, little better 
than Sand, I ſhall, not here enquire ; though it may ſeem pro- 
bable, that the Conſtitution of the Body does ſometimes influ- 
, ence. the Memory; ſince. we ſometimes find a Diſeaſe quite 
ſtrip the Mind of all its Ideas, and the Flames of a Fever, in a 
ſew Days calcine all thoſe Images to Duſt and Confuſion, 
Which ſeem'd to be as laſting, as if graved in Marble. 
8. 5. But concerning the Ideas themſelves, it 
is eaſy to remark, that thoſe that are oftene/t re- Conſtan 4 
Freſbed (amongſt which are thoſe that are con- peated Ideas 
veyed into the Mind by more Ways than one) car ſearce be, 
by a frequent Return of the Objects or Actions M 
that produced them, fir Weder beſt in the Nr abe; 
Mamory, and remain cleareſt and longeſt there; and thereſore 
thoſe which are of the original Qualities of Bodies, v:z, . Solidity 
Extention, Figure, Metin, and Rift, and thoſe that amel 
conſtantly affect our Bodies, as Heat and Cold; and thoſe 
which are the Affections of all Kinds of Beings, as Exiflence, 
Duration, and Number, which almoſt every Object that affects 
our Senſes, every Thought which employs our Minds, brin 
along with them: Theſe, I ſay, and the like Ideas, are eldock | 
quite oh. whilft the _ retains any 7 1 ee e 
7. In this ſecondary Perception, as I may fo Fe 
cal it or viewing 1 8 the Ideas that are lodg d * chae... 
in the Memory, the Mind is oftentimes more than Mind is een 
barely paſſive, the Appearances of thoſe dormant agive. © 
Pictures, depending ſometimes on the Will. The eur, 
Mind very often ſets itſelf on 8 in ſearch of __ 
I kad; ea, 
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Lan, and turns, 4 it were, the Eys of the Seu upof it; 

ſometitni& too they tart up in dur N of cheir 5 ce 

and offer themfelves to the Underſtanding; 57 5 very 

rouzed and tumbled out of their datk le, hs 5 & Day 
ipht, by fothe turbulent and tempeſtudus Paſſion ; oF 


2 and unregarded. This farther is to be obſerved, eoneetiiing 
„ in be en and upon Octafion revived by the 
find, they are not on (as the 750970 revrve imports „ re 

of chem new ones; but alſo that the Mind cakes N 

them, 48 of a forme r Tinpretion, and rehews its Acquaintatice | 
with them, as with rar it had kriown before. So that 

15 formerly imprinted, are not all coffſtantly in he” 

in re they ate conſtant! kon to be fu 

been formerly imprinted, 5. 2. in w, And taken tic of 

before by the one fanding 
| $. Meng, T: an intellectual Ce 5 
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98 of fogr ogra moment, that where bn 1 


Slowne/s of our Facut ties 3 ee a great 


it not for the of or eſtar, writ 529 
be Two Deſts. Sl 


Fa at it bes the Idea MY and fo far it prod 


«1 For fince we can know nothing EE 
| we have the Idea of it, when that is gone, dern th 


| Nor ance, 


Secondly, That it moves Dowly, and retrieves not the 105 


upon Occaſions. This, if it 5 

tupidity.; and he, who through this Pefate in fis ie 

when Need and Occaſion calls for them, were almoſt as god 

Without them quite, flince they ſerve him to little Pu 1 2 
dull Man, who loſes the rtunity, whilft he is 

ing in his Mind for thoſe Ideas that ſhould ſerve his Turn, is 


not much more happy i in bis Knowledge, than dne that is per- 


feckly ignorant. Tis the Buſineſs therefore of the Memory to 


furniſh to the Mind thoſe dormant Ideas, which it has preſent 


Occaſion for; in the having them ready at hand on all Voc. 
; conſiſts that which x we call Invention, Fancy, and Qui 
Heſs of Parts. 
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» Theſe are Doſes. we ay abſerye in 
gampared with another. There. is > roger ber Dee 
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Attendants, any of his Perf 
e ee nie Beings.cam be oe 


impaired. his Memory, he 8e 


— — done, read, or t in any Part of 


} ratigns] Age.  'This.js. a Privilege, ſo littſe known. to moſt 
1 who, after the 
_mdinary Way, meaſure all * by themſelves: But yet 


When con may help us to enlarge, Our Thoughts 105 
Wards greater Perfections of it 5 or Ranks of iis 


For this of Mr. Paſchal was ill with the Narrownels that 
human Minds are confin'd to here, of having great Variety of 


| Laco, only by Succefſion, not all at once: Whereas the ſeveral - 


of Angels may probably haye larger Views, and ſome 
of them be endowed with -Capacities able to retain together, 


; 3 ſet before — as in one Picture, all their paſt 


ge at once. This, we may conceive, would be no 


ſmall Advantage ko the Knowledge of a thinking Man, if all 
his paſt Thoughts and Reaſonings could be always preſent to 
bim. And therefore we may ſuppoſe it one of theſe Ways, 
* ; the Knowledge of ſeparate Spirits may excegdin 


paſs ours. 


ao. This Facultg af laying up, and retain- Beis bans 


ing the daas that are hrought into the Mind, ſe- Memory. 
weral other. Animals ſeem to have, to a great De- | 
See, ag well, as Man. For to paſs by other Inſtances, Birds learn- 
ing of Tunes, and the / Endeavours one may obſerve in them to 


Bit the Notes right, put it paſt, doubt with me, that they have 


Pereeption, and retain Ideas in their Memories, and uſe them 


or Patterns. For it ſeems to me impoſſible, that ſhould 


endeavour to conform their Voices to Notes (as 'tis plain, they 


do) of which 2 _ though I ſhould. guove 
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irits in the Brains of thoſe Birds, whilſt the Tune is actually 


playing; and that Motion may be continued on to the Muſcles 8 
of the Wings, and fo the Bird mechanically be driven away 
by certain Noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the Bird's Preſer- 


vation: Yet that can never be ſuppoſed a Reaſon, Why it 
ſhould cauſe mechanically, either whilſt the Tune was play- 
ing, much leſs after it is ceaſed, ſuch a Motion in the Or- 


gans of the Bird's Voice, as ſhould conform it to the Notes of 
a foreign Sound, which Imitation can be of no Uſe to the Bird's 
Preſervation : But which is more, it cannot with any Appear- 
ance of * Reaſon, be ſuppoſed (much lefs proved) that Birds. 
without Senſe and Memory, can approach their Notes, nearer 
and nearer by Degrees, to a Tune play'd Yeſterday, which if 


they have no Idea of in their Memory, is now no where, nor 


can be a Pattern for them to imitate, or which any repeated 


Eſfays can bring them nearer to. Since there is no Reaſon w 
the Sound of a Pipe ſhould leave Traces in their Brains, whic 


not at firſt, but- by their after-endeavours, ſhould produce the ö 
like Sounds; and why the Sounds they make themſelves, ſnould 
not make Traces which they ſhould follow, : as ey As r. « 


the Pipe, is e.g rob to conceive. 
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Mind. 


No — 8 T. 
avithout it. 


tween ſeveral Ideas it has. It is not enough to have a confuſed 


Perception of ſomething in general: Unleſs the Mind had a di- 
ſtin& Perception of different Objects, and their Qualities, it 
would be capable of very little Knowledge; tho? the Bodies, that 
affect us, were as buſy about us, as they are now, and the 
Mind were continually employ'd in Thinking. On this Fa- 


culty of diſtinguiſhing one Thing from another, depends the 


- Evidence and Certainty of ſeveral, even very general Propoſt - 


tions, which have paſſed for Innate Truths; becauſe Men over- 


looking the true Cauſe, why” thoſe Propoſitions find univerſal 


Aſſent, 


Sound may * d certain * of the . | 


Nother Faculty we may abel no- ; 
A tice of in our Minds) is that of 
Diſcerning and diſtinguiſhing be- 
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Aſſent, impute it wholly to native uniform Impreffions; 
whereas it in Truth depends upon this clear diſcerning Faculty of. 
the Mind, whereby it perceives two Ideas to be the ſame, or 
different. But of this more hereafter. L 928 
2. How much the Imperſection of accurately The Diffe- 
diſcriminating Ideas one from another lies, either rence of Wit 
in the Dulneſs, or Faults of the Organs of Senſe ; 2d Judg- 
or want of Acuteneſs, Exerciſe, or Attention in 9 
the Underſtanding ; or Haſtineſs and Precipitancy, natural to 
ſome Tempers, I will not here examine: It fuffices to take 
notice, that this is one of the Operations that the Mind may 
reflect on, and obſerve in itſelf. It is of that Conſequence to 
its other Knowledge, that ſo far as this Faculty is in itſelf dull, 
or not rightly made uſe of, for the diſtinguiſhing one Thing 
from another; ſo far our Notions are confuſed, and our Rea- 
ſon and Judgment diſturbed or miſled. If in having our Ideas 
in the Memory ready at hand, conſiſts Quickneſs of Parts; in 
this of having them unconfuſed, and being able nicely to diſtin- 
guiſh one Thing from another, where there is but the leaſt Dif- 
ference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the Exactneſs of Judg- 
ment, and Clearneſs of Reaſon, which is to be obſerved in one 
Man above another. And hence, perhaps, may be given ſome 
Reaſon of that common Obſervation, that Men who have a 
great deal of Wit, and prompt Memories, have not always 
the cleareſt Judgment, or deepeſt Reaſon. For Vit lying moſt 
in the Aſſemblage of Ideas, and putting thoſe together with 
Quickneſs and Variety, wherein can be found any Reſemblance 
or Congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant Pictures, and a- 
greeable Viſions in the Fancy: Judgment on the contrary, lies 
quite on the other Side, in ſeparating carefully, one from ano- 
ther, Ideas wherein can be found the leaſt Difference, thereby 
to avoid being miſled by Similitude, and by Affinity to take 
one Thing for another. This is a Way of-proceeding quite con- 
trary to Metaphor and Alluſion, wherein for the moſt part, 
lies that Entertainment and Pleaſantry of Wit, which ſtrikes ſo 
lively on the Fancy, and therefore ſo acceptable to all People; 
becauſe its Beauty appears at firſt Sight, and there is required 
no Labour of Thought, to examine what Truth or Reafon 
there js in it. The Mind without looking any farther, reſts 
ſatisfied with the Agreeableneſs of the Picture, and the Gaiety 
of the Fancy; and it is a Kind of Affront to go about to ex- 
amine it by the ſevere Rules of Truth and good Reaſon; 

whereby it appears, that it conſiſts in ſomething that is not 

perfectly conformable to them. | | 
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che chiefly contributes, they be char Aid" d 
binders Un- nate: And when 3 we 5 * * not breed 
fon. Confuſan or Mi "abo1 W co | 
Mel agy the 9218 Fu (as ſometimes they do) con- 
vey them from the ſame Object differently, on different Oe- 
calioms, and ſo ſeem to err. For though a Man in x Fever 
ſhould from Sugar have a bitter Tafte, which at another time 
Would produce a fweet one; yet the Idea of Bitter in that 
Mar's Mind would be as clear and diftin& from the u of 
Sweet, as if he had taſted only Gall. Nor does it make any 
more Confuſion between the two Idens of Sweet and Bitter, 
that the fame Sort of Body produces at one time one, and at 
another time another Hen, by the Taſte, than it makes a 
Confufion in two Ideat of White and Sweet, or White at 
| Round, that the fame Piece of Sugar produces them both in 
the Mind at the fame time. And the Ideas of Orange- colour 
and Azure, that are produced in the Mind, by the fate Par- 
cel of the Infufion of Lignum Nephriticum, are no leſs diſtinct 
Las, than thoſe of the ſame Colours, taken from two very 
SS. 4. The COMPARING them one with 
Comparing. another, in reſpect of Extent, Degrees, Time, 
3 Place, or any other Circumſtances, is another 
Operation of the Mind about its Leas, and is that upon which 
depends all that large Tribe of 1dezs, comprehended under Re- 
darin; which of how vaſt an Extent it is, 1 ſhall have Ocea- 
ion to conſider hetèafter. e be e 
a FS. 5. How far Brutes partake in this Faculty, 
- Brutes.com: is not eaſy to determine; I imagine they have 
fare, but in- it not in an. great Degree : For tho they pro- 
perfefly, bably have ſeveral Ideas diſtin enough, yet it 
5 ſeems to me to be the Prerogative of Human 
Underſtanding, when it has ſufficienitly diſtinguiſned any Ideas, 
ſo as to perceive them to be perfectly different, and ſo conſe- 
quently two, to caſt about and conſider in what Circumſtances 
they ate capable to be compared. And therefore, I think, 
Beaſts compare not their Ideas, farther than ſome ſenſible Cir- 
cumſtances annexed to the Objects themſelves. The other 
Power of comparing, which may be obſerved in Men, belong- 
ing to general Ideas, and uſeful only to abſtracting Reaſonings, 
we may probably 8 „„ 
| F. 6. The next Operation we may obferve in 
Compounding. the Mind about its Lias, is COM = 57 2 
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Men. For though hey take in, and re- Brates com- 
in together Bl Combinations, or imple t ur. 


hape, Smell, and Voice le. 
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of him; or rather are ſo many diſtin Marks whereby he 


knows him: 


WI 


where we think they have 


10 that directs 


Event 


y Frith, 


oF lo 


155 in the 
ly they diſtin 


5 0 


yet dg nat think they: do of themſelves ever com- 
und them, "Id male complex Ideas. And ne even 
lex e "rs tis only one ſimple 

400 edge of { 1 Things, 

20 05 leſs by their Sight than we ima- 


have been cr Fly informed, that a Bitch will nurſe, 
and be fond of young Foxes, as much as, and in 
of ber Puppies, if you can but 


ng that ber Milk may go th 
mals which have a numerous Brood 

Pear not to have any Knowledge of their ; 
they are mightily concerned for any « of their y 


them once to ſuck ry 
them. And thoſe Ani- 
at young ones at once, ap- 
umber ;. for though 
, that are 


ken from them whilſt they are in fight or hearing, yet if one 
or two of them be ſtolen from them in their Abſence, or with- » 


8.8, When Children have, by repeated Senſa- Naming. 


tions got Ideas fixed in their 


* 


FA eng taken from pate. Things. if every particular 
1. 4 


rees, to learn the Uſe of Sign 


Memories, they be- 


oiſe, they appear not to mils them, or to have any Senſe 


N 


heir Number is eſſen d. 


* 5 when they have 


St the Sl to to apply the Organs of Ka to the framing of 
1 ek Sounds, they begin to make uſe of Words to ſignify 
ir Ideas to others: Theſe verbal Signs they ſometimes bor- 


w from others, and ſometimes make themſelves, as one may 


hings in their firſt Uſe of Language. 
9. The Uſe of Words then being to ſtand Aſtracting. 
as outward Marks of our internal Aeas, and thoſe 


152 among the new and unuſual Names Children often give 


Ilea 


1 Dieren 

Idea that we take in, ſhould have a diſtin Name, Names 
muſt de endleſs. To prevent this, the Mind makes the par- 
ticular Ideas, received from particular Objects, to become ge- 
neral; which is done by conſidering them as they are in the 
Mind ſuch Appearances, ſeparate from all other Exiſtences, 
and the Circumſtances of real Exiſtence, as Time, Place, or 
any other concomitant Ideas. This is called 4 BSTRAC- 
TIO N whereby Ideas taken from particular Beings, become 


general Repreſentatives of all of the ſame Kind; and their 


Names general Names, applicable to whatever exiſts conſor- 


mable to ſuch abſtract Ideas. Such preciſe, naked Appearances 

in the Mind, without conſidering how, whence, or with What 
others they came there, the Underſtanding lays up (with Names 
commonly annexed to them) as the Standards to rank real Ex- 
iſtences into Sorts, as they agree with theſe Patterns, and to 
denominate them accordingly. Thus the . fame Colour being 


* 


obſerved to-day in Chalk or Snow, which the Mind yeſterday 


received from Milk, it conſiders that Appearance alone makes 


it a Repreſentative of all of that Kind; and having giving it the 
Name I biteneſi, it by that Sound ſignifies the fame Qualities 
'whereſoever to be imagin'd or met with; and thus Univerſals, 
whether Ideas or Terms, are made. © + 
. 8. 10. If it may be doubted, whether Beafts 
Brutes abſtract 
tthat the Power of Ahſtracting is not at all in 
them; and that the having of general Ideas, is that which puts 
2 perfect Diſtinction betwixt Man and Brutes: and is an Ex- 
cellency which the Faculties of Brutes do by no means attain 
to., For it is evident, we obſerve no Footſteps in them, of 
making uſe of general Signs for univerſal Ideas; from which we 


have Reaſon. to imagine, that they have not the Faculty of ab- 
ſtracting, or making general Ideas, ſince they have no Uſe of 


Words, or any other general Signs. 


§. 11. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit Organs to 


frame articulate Sounds, that they haye no Uſe or Knowledge 


of general Words; ſince many of them, we find, can faſhion 


ſuch Sounds, and pronounce Words diſtinctly enough, but ne- 
ver with any ſuch Application. And on the other ſide, Men, 


who through ſome Defe& in the Organs want Words, yet all 


not to expreſs their general Ideas by Signs, which ſerve them 


inſtead of general Words; a Faculty which we ſee Beaſts come 


ſhort in. And therefore, I think, we may ſuppoſe, that tis in 


this, that the Species of Brytes are diſcriminated from Mans 
g 5 N k A an 


compound and enlarge their Ideas that way, to 
any degree: This, I think, I may be poſitive in, 
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rated, and which at laſt widens to tons Diſtance, For if 
they have any Ideas at all, and are not bare Machines (as ſome 
would have them) we cannot deny them to have ſome Reaſon. 
It ſeems as evident to me, that they do ſome of them in certain 
Inſtances reaſon, as that they have Senſe ; but it is only in par- 
ticular 7deas, juſt as they received them from their Senſes. They 
are the beſt of them tied up within thoſe narrow Bounds, and 
have not (as J think) the Faculty to enlarge them by any kind 
of Abſtractun. 4 SR = het ye 
. 12. How far Idiots are concerned in the , n! 
Want or Weakneſs of any, or all of the foregoing aden | 
Faculties, an exa& Obſervation of their ſev ne 
Ways of faltering would no doubt diſcover. For thoſe who 
either perceive but dully, or retain the Ideas that come into 
their Minds but ill, who cannot readily excite or compound 
them, will have little Matter to think on. Thoſe who cannot 
diſtinguiſh, compare, and abſtract, would hardly be able to 
underſtand, and make uſe of Language, or judge, or reafon, 
to any tolerable degree; but only a little, and imperfectly, a- 
bout Things ' preſent, and very familiar to their Senſes. And 
indeed, any of the fore-mentioned Faculties, if wanting, or 
out of order, produce ſuitable Defects in Men's Underſtandings 
3 e e ec e 6 
I. 13. In fine, the Defe& of Naturals ſeems to proceed from 
Want of Quickneſs, Activity, and Motion in the intellectual 
Faculties, whereby they are deprived of Reaſon: Whereas 
Madmen, on the other fide, ſeem to ſuffer by the other Ex- 
treme. For they do not appear to me to have loſt the Facul- 
ty of Reaſoning ; but having joined together ſome Ideas very 
wrongly, they miſtake them for Truths; and they err as Men 
do that argue right from wrong Principles: For by the Vio- 
lence of their Imaginations, having taken their Fancies for 
Realities, they make right Deductions from them, Thus 
you {hall find a diſtracted Man fancying himſelf a King, with 
a right Inference, require ſuitable Attendance, Reſpect, and 
Obedience: Others, who haye thought themſelves made of 
Glaſs, have uſed the Caution neceſſary to preſerve ſuch brittle 
Bodies, Hence it comes to paſs, that a Man who is very 
ſober, and of a right Underſtanding in all other things; may 
in one particular be as frantick as any in Bedlam ; if either by 
any ſudden very ſtrong Impreflion, or long fixing his Fancy 
upon one fort of Thoughts, incoherent eas have been ce- 
mented together ſo powerfully, as to remain united. "_ 
re 
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there are Degrees of Madneks, . ag of Folly ; the 44 

jumbling Idea 2 is in ſame mare, and and ſome leſs. 

ſhort, my to lie the Difference between 23 
Madmen, fone, Madmen * 1 1 LE Ms 
make n reaſon right from 
| Ng in e Frei had an 


fon farce at al. | 
. Theſe, I think, are the firſt Facultics - 
Method. and Operations of the Mind, which it makes 
a 1 and thou ONE. we 
exerciſed about all its Ideas in general, yet the 
have hitherto given, have been che in m ple jp. and I 
have ſubjoined the Explication of theſe. Faculties of 
Mind, to that of ſimple Ideas, dear ] cows. to. what. 
Laa. by * * ex * for cher bis 


Firſt, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe Faculties being 0 at 
firſt principally about ideas, we might, by following 
Nature in its ordinary Method, trace and diſcover them in 
their Riſe, Progreſs, and gradual Improvements.  _ 

. Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the the Faculties of the Mund, how 
they operate about | ſimple Ideas, which are uſually in moſt 
Men's Minds much more clear, preciſe, and diſtinct, than com- 
plex ones, we may the better examine and learn how the Mind 
abſtraQts,. denominates, compares, and exerciſes its qther Ope- 

rations, about thoſe which are complex, wherein we are much 
more — to miſtake. 

Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very Operations of the Mind about 
1Jeas,  receiv'd from Senſation, are themſelves, when reflected 
on, another Set of Ideas, deriv'd from that other Source of qur 
Knowledge, which I call Rgflectim; and therefore fit to be 
conſidered in this Place, after the ſimple Ideas of Senſatim. 
Of Compounding, Comparing, Abſtracting, &c. I have but 
eee bp fragt pf them. more pt large Ju 


| 15. And thus I have given a ſhort, and, 1 
Ame ans i. think, true Hiſtory of the firſt Beginnings of 
Beginnings of Human Knawledge ; whence the Mind bas its 
Human rst Objects, and by e 1 makes its 
Knowledge. ' Progreſs to the mor ring up thoſe 
Tdeas, out of which ts to be tamed all the 

Knowledze it is capable of; wherein I muſt appeal to Expe- 
rience and Obſervation, whether I am ji in the right: The. beſt 
Way 
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16. To deal , this is the 
. 2 ge . 
a brought mis the Under 2 
Men have either Innate does, or infuſed Principles ae hrs 
Reaſon to enjoy them ; and if they are ſure of it, it is impoſſi- 
Ble for others to deny them the Privilege that they have above 
their Neighbours. I can ſpeak but of what I find in myſelf, 
and is agreeable to thoſe: Notions, which, if we will examine 
the wyhele Courſe of Men in their ſeveral Ages, Countries, and 
Educations, ſeem to depend on thoſe Foundations which I have 
on r reel 1 


17. ö but to enquire; | | 
RE therefore cannot but eonfeſs here again, Dark Room... 
That external and internal Senſation are the 
only Puſſages, that I can find, of Knowledge, to the Under- 
ſtanding. Theſe alone, as fat as I can diſcover, are the Win- 
dows by which Light is let into this Dark Room. For, me- 
thitks the Under finding is not much unlike a Cloſet, wholly 
ſhut from Light, with only ſome little Opening left, to let in 
external viſible Reſemblanees, or Ideas of Things without; 
would the Pictures coming into ſuch a dark Room but ay - 
there; and lie ſo orderly as to be found upon occaſion, it would 
very much reſemble the Underſtanding of a Man, in aba 
to all ObjeQs of Sight, and the Ideas of chem. 

I beſe are my Gueſſes concerning the Wande the 
VUnderftanding comes to have and retain fimple Ideas, and the 
Modes of them, with ſome other Operations about them. I 


proceed now to examine ſome of theſe . Ldeas 1 155 
|; ra, a little more N 
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CHAP, XI. 
Of Complex IDz As. 


| F I. E have hitherto confidered thoſe Made by the 
7 Leas, in the Reception whereof, Mind one of 


| the Mind is only paſſive, which Simple ones. 
ies the att: ones d from Senſation and Reflettim before 


mentioned, 


\ 
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mentioned, whereof the Mind cannot make one to itſelf, nor 
have any lara which does not wholly conſiſt of them. But as 
the Mindis wholly paſſive in the Reception of all its ſimple 


Heas, fo it exerts ſeveral Acts of its own, whereby out of its 


ſimple Leas, as the Materials and Foundations of the reſt, 
the other are framed. The Acts of the Mind wherein it ex- 
erts its Power over its ſimple Idea, are chiefly theſe three; 
1. Combining ſeveral ſimple Ideas into one compound one, 
and thus all the complex Ideas are made. 2. The ſecond, is 
bringing two Ideas, whether ſimple or complex, together; 


and ſetting them by one another, ſo as to take a View of 


them at once, without uniting them into one; by which way 
it gets all its Ideat of Relations, The third, is ſeparating 
them from all other Ideas that accompany them in their real 

Exiſtence; this is called 4b/tra&im : And thus all its general 
Ideas are made. This ſhews Man's Power, and its way of 
Operation, to be much- what the ſame. in the Material and In- 
tellectual World: For the Materials in both being ſuch as he 
has no Power over, either to make or deſtroy, all that Man 


can do, is either to unite them together, or to ſet them by 


one another, or wholly. ſeparate them. I ſhall here begin 
with the firſt of theſe, in the Conſideration of complex Ideas, 
and come to the other two in their due Places. As ſimple 
Ideas are obſerved to exiſt in ſeveral Combinations united to- 
gether 3 ſo the Mind has a Power to conſider ſeveral of them 
united together, as one Idea; and that not only as they are 
united in external Objects, but as itſelf has join'd them. Ideas 
thus made up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, I call Com- 
plex; ſuch as are Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the 
Univerſe ; which though complicated of various {imple Ideas, or 
complex Ideas made up of ſimple ones, yet are, when the Mind 
pleaſes,” conſidered each by itſelf, as one entire thing, and ſig- 
nified by one Name. eee ee "6 be." 
$. 2. In this Faculty of repeating and joining 
Made volunta - together its Ideas, the Mind has great Power 
riß. in varying and multiplying the Objects of its 
| Thoughts, infinitely beyond what Senſation or 
Reflection furniſhed it with: But all this ſtill confined to thoſe 


ſimple Ideas, which it received from thoſe two Sources, and 
which are the ultimate Materials of all its Compoſitions. For 


ſimple Ideas are all from Things themſelves ; and of theſe the 


Mind can have no more, nor any other than what are ſuggeſted 


to it. It can have no other Ideas of ſenſible Qualities than 
what come from without, by the Senſes, nor any Ideas of other 


F 
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kind of Operations of a thinking Subſtance, than what it finds 
in itſelf: But when it has once got theſe ſimple Ideas, it is 
not confined barely to Obſervation, and what offers itſelf from 
without; it can, by its own Power, put together thoſe rar 
it has, and make net Complex ones, which it never received ſo 
united n ä * 
0 lex Ideas, however compounded and „„ 
decom 8 r though their Number be in- D | 
finite, and the Variety endleſs, wherewith they flances, 1 
fill and entertain the Thoughts of Men; yet, I Relais. 
think, they may all be reduced under theſe three F 


E 1 1. Modes. , 
een 1 5 
a * 1 © © Re th 5 | 


8. 4. Firſt,” Modes I call ſuch complex Ideas, Modes. © 
which, however compounded, contain not in 
them the Suppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are con- 
fidered as Dependencies on, or Affections of Subſtances ; ſuch 
are the Ideas ſignified by the Words Triangle, Gratitude, Mur- 
ther, Se. And if in this, I uſe the Word Made in ſomewhat a 
different Senſe from its ordinary Signification, I beg pardon ; it 
being unavoidable in Diſcourſes differing from” the ordinary re- 
ceived Notions, either to make new Words, or to uſe old Words 
in ſomewhat a new Signification, the latter whereof, in our pre- 
ſent Caſe, is perhaps the more tolerable of thetwo, | _—_ 

5. Of theſe Modes there are twoSorts, which gin a 
erve diſtinct Conſideration. Fir/t, There „red Modes. 
are ſome which are only Variations, or different © 
Combinations of the ſimple Idea, without the Mixture 
of any other, as a Dozen, or Score ; which are nothing but 
the Ideas of ſo many diſtinct Units added together; and theſe 1 
call ſimpie Modes, as being contained within the Bounds of one 
ſimple Idea. Secondly, There are others compounded of fim- 
ple Ideas of ſeveral Kinds, put together, te make one complex 
one; v. g. Beauty, conſiſting of a certain Compofition of Co- 
| lour and Figure, cauſing Delight in the Beholder ; Theft 
which being the concealed Change of the Poſſeſſion of any 
thing, without the Conſent of the Proprietor, contains, as is 
viſible, a Combination of ſeveral Ideas of ſeveral Kinds; and 
theſe I call mixed Modes. D | 
6. Secondly, The Ideas of Sub/tances are Sabſtances fin- 
ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are taken g/c or collective 


to 
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to pps dint uricuar Thing ing by ge, 
22 ſuppoled,. or confuſed Idea of Subſtance, ſuch as 
is, is always the firſt and chief. Thus i to Subltance be 
pin th Gmpl Ke of + e whitiſh Colonies Ohh 
Degrees eight, Hardneſs, DuQulity, uſibili- 
we have the Idea of Lead; and a Combination af the 
| F 
Thought, and Reaſoning, joined to Subſtance, make the or- 
Nen of a Man. e 
two of Idas; one of ſimgle Subſtances, as they exiſt 


yh 


parately, as of a Mar, or a Sheep; the other of ſeveral. of the 


put together, as an Army of Men, or Flack of Sheep ; which 
collefrve Ideas of ſeveral Subſtances, thus put together, are as 
„ ns one ſingle Idea, as that of a Man, or an 


Unit. 
ht Thirdy, The laſt Sort of complex Ideas 
t we call Relation, which conſiſts in the 


another: oel wel treat in their Onder. 
$. 8. If we will trace the Progreſs of our 
Minds, and with Attention obſerve how ,it re- 
Lacs — . peats, adds together, and unites its ſimple ideas 
tu Sources. received from Senſation and Reflection, it will 
re ined lead us farther than at finſt, perhaps, we thou 


And, I believe, we ſhall find, if we 
e n ſeem from Senſe, or 


Originals. of our Notions, that even the ,moft | 


from any Operation of our own, Minds, are yet only ſuch. as 


the Underſtanding frames to itſelf, by repeating and 22 to- 
gether Leas, that it had either from Objects of gene, or from 
its on Operations about them: So that thoſe even large any 
abſtra Ideas are derived from Senſation, or Re being 
no other than what the Mind, by the ordinary Uſe of its on 
Faculties, employed about Ideas received from ObjeQts of Senſe, 
or from the ns it obſerves. in itſelf about them, may, 
and does attain unto. This I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the 
Ideas we have of Space, Time, and Infinity, and ſome ew n 
that ſeem che moe from thoſe Originals, 


{ 
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CHAP. XI. „ ee 
07 Sings Mir and oft of the were Mates 


Space. 


9 bt In g 
cotteß mentioned fithple Teas, which Simple Motte. 
are truly the Materials of all our =! 
Kw; yet having treated of them thete, rather in tb 
way that they tome into the Mind, than as diftinguilied from 
others höre cb pounded, it will not br, perhaps, amiſs to 


take a View of Di 1 rn m both * this Conſideration, 
atid examine thoſe tlms of the fame Idea; 


which the Mind either finds in 1 7 exiſting, or is able to 
oe Within elf, Without the Help of any extrinſecal | Object, 


v forei n Suggelton. | 
i 155% cation of Mobs) one ful Idea, Toes, (which as has 
been 473 1 21 10 e5,) are as perfectly different and 


diſtinct Laar in the d Aid, as thoſe of the greateſt Diſtance 
or Contratiety. For the Thea of Two, is as distinct from chat 
of One, as Blueneſs from Heat, or either of them from any 
Number: And yet it K up only of that fimple Iden of an 
Unit repeated; and Repetitions of this Kind, joined together, 
_— thoſe diſtin 'fareple Modes, of a Denen, a Orff A Mol. 


2. 1 ſhall begin with the imple Iden of Space. 

Ihe Thewed above, 7 . e Len Ide of Spas 
of Space, both b out Sight and Touch ; which | 
1 think, is ſo e that it would be 25 needleſs to go to prove, 
that Men perceive, by their Sight, a Diſtance between Bodies 
of different Colours, or 'between the Parts of the fame Body; 

as that they ſee Colours themſelves : Nor is it leſs obvious, that 
they can do ſo in the dark by Feeling and Touch. 


3. This Space conſidered barely in Len 


gth 
between any two Beings, Without conſide rn a 


ring 
any thing elſe between them, is called D:fance : _— 


If conſidered in Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, I think it 


may be called Capacity. The Term Extenſion is uſually applied 
to it in what manner ſoever conſidered. 


$. 4. Each different Diſtance is - a different Immenſity. 
Modification of Space, and each Idea , any dif- 


ferent 


46 Simpl Muled of: pate 
ferent Diſtance, or Space, is a fimple Mode of this Idea. Men, 
for the Uſe and by the Cuſtom of ' Meaſuring, ſettle in their 
Minds the Ideas of certain ftated Lengths, ſuch as are an cb, 
ot, Yard, Fathom, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, &c. which 
are o many diſtin& Idas made up only of Space, - When any 
"ſuch ftated Lengths or Meaſures of "aA are made familiar to 
; _— Thoughts, they can in their Minds repeat them as often 
as they will, without mixing or joining to them the Idea of 
— or any thing elſe; and frame to themſelves the /deas of 
1 , or cubick Feet, Yards, or Fathoms, here am | 
. the Univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt Bounds 
of all Bodies; and by adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge 
their Idea of Space as much as they pleaſe. This Power of re- 
peating, or doubling any Idea we have of any Diſtance, and add- 
ing it to the former as often as we will, without being ever able 
to come to any Stop or Stint, let us enlarge i it as much as we 
will is that which gives us the Idea of 5 
| 5. There is another Modification of this 
Figrs lea, which is nothing but the Relation which 
the Parts of the Termination of Extenſion, or 
Srcumſeribed Space, have amongſt themſelves. This the 
Touch * in ſenſible Bodies, whoſe Extremities come 
within our Reach; and the Eye takes both from Bodies. and 
Colours, whoſe Boundaries are within its“ View : Where, ob- 
ſerving how the Extremities terminate either in ſtrait Lines, 
which meet at diſcernible - Angles 3 or in crooked Lines, 
wherein no Angles can be perceived ; by conſidering theſe 
as they relate to one another, in all Parts of the Extremities of 
any Body or Space, it has that Idea we call Figure, which. af- 
fords to A Mind infinite Variety. For beſides the vaſt Num- 
ber of different Figures, that do really exiſt in the coherent 
Miles of Matter, the Stock that the Mind has in its Power, 
varying the Idea of Space, and thereby making ſtill new 
t/a by repeating its own Ideas, and joining them as 
it pleaſes, is perfectly inexhauſtible: And ſo it can e 
5 Figures i in infinitum. 
C. 6. For, the Mind having a Power to repeat. 
Figure. '- the ea of any Length directly ſtretched out, and 
- join it to another in the ſame Direction, which 
is to double the Length of that ſtrait Line, or elſe join it to 
another with what Inclinations it thinks fit, and ſo make What 
Sort of Angles it pleaſes: And being able alſo to ſhorten any 
Line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, or 
what Part it pleaſes, without being be to come to an End of 
m:. 
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duch Diviſions, it can make an Angle of any Bigneſs; fo 
the Lines that are its Sides, of . he pleaſes; 


which joining again to other Lines of different Lengths, and at 


different Angles, till it has wholly incloſed any Space, it is evi- 
dent that it can N Figures, both in their Shape and Ca- 


pacity, m en; all Which are but ſo hay different fimple 


"Modes of Space. 42 


| The fame that it can 9 e ſtrait Lines, it can do alſo 
with crooked, or crooked and ſtrait together; and the ſame it 


can do in Lines, it can do alſo in Superficies; by which we 


may be led into farther Thoughts of the endleſs Variety of 


Figures that the Mind has a' Power to make, and thereby to 
. the fimple Modes of Space. 


8.7. Another Idea coming under this Head, 


and belonging to this Tribe, is that we call Place. 


Place. As in ſimple Space, we conſider the re- 
lation of Diſtance between any two Bodies or Points; ſo in our 


dara of Place, we conſider the relation of Diſtance betwixt 
any Thing, and any two or more Points, which are conſider'd 


as keeping the ſame Diſtance one with another, and ſo conſi- 
dered as at reſt: For when we find an Thing at the ſame 
Diſtance now, Which it was yeſterday from any two or more 


Points, which have not ſince changed their Diſtance one with 


another, and with which we then compar'd it, we ſay it hath 
kept the ſame Plzce; but if it hath ſenſibly alter d its Diſtance - 
with either of thoſe Points, we fay it hath changed its Place; 
tho vulgarly ſpeaking, in the common Notion of Place, we 


40 not always exactly obſerve the diſtance from preciſe Points, 


but from larger Portions of ſenſible Objects, to which we con- 
ſider the Thing placed to bear relation, and its diſtance from 
which we have fome reaſon to obſerve. - | 
F. 8. Thus a Company of Cheſs-men Se on i the Site ; 
Ae ef the Chels-board where we left them, we ſay, they 
are all in the ſame Place, or unmoved ; tho' perhaps the Cheſs- 
board -hath been in the mean time carried. out of one Room 
into another, becauſe we compared them only to the Parts of 
þ Chee derer which keep the ſame diſtance one with ano- 
The Cheſs- board we alſo ſay is in the ſame Place it was, 
— it remade in the fame Part of the Cabin, tho' perhaps the 
Ship which it is in fails all tde while; and the Ship is ſaid to 
be in the ſame Place, ſuppoſing it kept the ſame diſtance with 


| the Parts of the neighbouring Land; tho' perhaps the Earth 
| hath turned round; and ſo both Cheſs-men, and Board, and 


Ship, have every one changed Place, in reſpect of remoter Bo- 
I dies, 


/ 
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dies, which have kept the fame diſtance gne with another. But 


yet the giſtance from certain Parts of the W being that 
which determines the Place of the Cheſs-men, and the diftanec 
from the fixed Parts of the Cabin (with which we made the 
Compariſon) being that which determined the Place of the 


Cheſs- board, and the fixed Parts of the Earth that by which 


we determin'd the Place of the Ship, theſe Things may be aid 
properly to be in the /ame Place in thoſe, reſpeRs ; tho their 


diſtance from ſome other Things, which in this Matter we did 
not conſider, being varied, they have undoubtedly change Place 
in that reſpect; and we ourſelves ſhall, think fo, when we have | 


occaſion to compare them with thoſe other. | 
. 9. But this Modification of Niſtance we. call. Place,” being 
made by Men e e that by it they might be 
able to deſign the particular Poſition pf Things where they had 
occaſion for ſuch ignation, Men conſider and determine of 
this Place by reference to thoſe adjacent Things which beſt, fer- 
ved to their, preſent, Purpoſe, without confidering other Things 
which to another Purpoſe would better determine the Place of 
the fame Thing. Thus in the Cheſs - board, the Uſe of the Bo- 
Hnation of the Place of each Cheſs: man being determined 


within that chequer d Piece of Wood, it — craſs: «ory re 


.poſe to meaſure it by any Thing elſe : But when — vn gf 
D put in a Bag, if any one ſhould ask 82. 
185 is, it uud be proper to deter minate the Place 15 
N of Room it was, in, and not by the Cheſs- 
. anather Uſe of de the Place it is now in, than 
it was gu the Chels-board, and ſo muſt be deter- 
n So if any one ſhould ask, in what Place 


ae dhe the Vers which report the. Story of Nzfus and Euriglys, it 
would be very improper to determine this Place, ; ſaying, 


ar the Earth, or in Bedley's Library; 
right Deſignation of the Place would be by the Parts 

*. LY woe] 's Works; and the proper Anſwer would be, that cheſe 
Vert were about the middle of the Ninth Book of his Aacids, 
and that they have been always conſtantly in the fame. Place 


ever ſince Fxil was printed; which is true, tho the Book it- 


ſelf. hath moy d a thouſand times; the: Uſe of the idea of Place 
here being to know. only in what Part of the Book that Story 


is, ſo that upon. occaſion we n Row e to ny Ny oy | 


e to it * our n. 


1755 FP 10. That 
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5 19. That our Idea of Place is no e Place. 


relative "Poſition of an a8 1 have before 
deren Tink 1 and will be ealily admitted, when 


218 75 the Place of the Haben, k he 
Fil be able to us N it moves or ſtands ſtill in the un- 


W FEAT lane of infinite Space; tho it be true that the 


i Place has ſometimes a more confuſed Senſe, and ſtands 
for that Space which any Body takes up; and ſo the Univerſe 


BE in a Place. "The Lea e of Place, we have by the 


0 1 that we get the Idea of Space (whereof this is but 
A part] 8 


U lar limited Conſideration) ©7z. by our Sight and Touch, 


3 by either of which we receive into our Minds the Ideas of Ex- 


eng or Diſtance. 


Þ It. "There are ſome that would age 
05 at Bac an "Extenſion | are the 1 19 ard } 
By either change the Signification « of Words, 55 en 
Which T ous not ſuſpect them of, they having T9 » 
98 \ fevexely e the Philoſophy . 0 f others, ue it hath 
een too Fakich placed in the uncertain Meaning, or deceitful 
Obſcuricy { dobtal or inſignificant Terms. If therefore'they 
mean by 1 and Extenſion the 115 that other People do, 


and extended, whoſe Parts 
.Are, 8 le and ge different ways; and by Exten- 


ſon, 0 ace ch hat lies between the Extremities of thoſe 


ſolid 5 > arts, and Which! is poſſeſſed by them, they con- 
fou pd yery different Aas one with another. For I appeal to 
every Man's own Thoughts, whether the Idea of Space be not 


as diſtin, Rom that of Solidity, as it is from the Idea of Scar- 
1 Colour ? It is true, Solidity cannot exift without Extenſion, 
neither can Scarlet Colour exiſt without Extenſion; but this 
hinders not but that they are diſtin& Ideas. Many Jdeas re- 
quite others as l to their Exiſtence or . 
which yet are very diſtin& Ideas, Motion can neither be, 
nor be conceiv'd without Space; and yet Motion is not Space, 
nor Space Motion ; Space can exiſt without it, and they are 


12 very 
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132 Simple Modes of Space. 
very diſtinct Leas ; and ſo, T. think, are thoſe of Space and 
Solidity. Solidity is 0 ſeparable an Idea from Body, that up- 


on that depends its filling of Space, its Contact, Impulſe, and 


Communication of Motion upon Impulſe,” And if it be a-Rea- 
fon to prove that Spirit is different from Body, . becauſe Think- 


ing includes not the Idea of Extenſion in it; the ſame Reaſon 


will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, to prove. that Space is nat Body, be- 


cauſe it includes not the Idea of Solidity in it; Space and Solidity 


being as diſtinct Ideas, as Thinking and Extenſion, and as wholly 


ſeparable in the Mind one from another. Bach then and Exten- 


it is evident, are two diſtinct Ideas. For, 


8 5 12. Firſt, Extenſin includes no Solidity nor Refiſtatice 


14 


to the Motion of Body, as Body does. | 88 
S8. 13. Secondly, The Parts of pure Space are inſeparable one 
from the other; ſo that the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, 
neither really nor mentally. For I demand of any one to re- 
move any Part of it from another, with which it is continued, 
even ſo much as in Thought. To divide and ſeparate actually, 
is, as I think, by removing the Parts one from et 
make two Superhcies, where before there was a Continuity: 
And to divide mentally, is to make in the Mind two Superfi- 
cies, where before there was a Continuity, and conſider them 
as removed one from the other; which can only be done in 
Things conſidered by the Mind as capable of being ſepa rated; 
and by Separation, of acquiring new diſtinct Superficies, which 
they then have not, but are capable of; but neither of theſe 
Ways of Separation, whether real or mental, is, as I think, 
compatible to p œ 
It is true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a Space as 

is anſwerable or commenſurate to a Foot, without conſideri 


the reſt, which is indeed a partial Conſideration, but not 


much as mental Separation or Diviſion ; fince a Man can no 
more mentally divide, without conſidering two Superficies ſe- 
parate one from the other, than he can actually divide without 


making two Superficies digoin'd one from the other; but a 


partial Conſideration is not ſeparating. A Man may conſider 
Light in the Sun without its Heat, or Mobility in Body with- 
out its Extenſion, without thinking of their Separation; one 
is only a partial Conſideration, terminating in one alone; and 

the other is a Conſideration of both, as exiſting ſeparately. © 
C 14. Thirdly, The Parts of pure Space are immoveable, 


which follows from their Inſeparability, Motion being nothing 
but change of diſtance between any two Things; but this can- 


not 


SE SDK 


| OOO be at perpetual reſt, one amongſt another. 


whether this Space, void of Body, be Subſtance vhich a, 
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not be between Parts that are inſeparable, which therefore 


— 


ky : 
_ 


hus the determined Idea of ſimple” Space diſtinguiſhes it 
plainly and ſufficiently from Body, fince its Parts are inſepa- 
rable, ae elle and, without Reſitince to the Motion of 


, 1, If any one Ak me; THhot this Space 1 71, Bg 


ſpeak of is? 1 will tell him, when he tells me of Extenſion 


not think, and thinking Beings that were not extended? which 
is all they mean by the Terms Boch and Spirit, 


9 


F. 1, If it be demanded (as uſually it is) Ses, 


— 


or Accident? I ſhall readily anſwer, I know not; e not, * 


"mined Ideas. And I defire thoſe who lay fo much Strets on the 
”; aig fs OW * 3 np Be 


Sound 
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Sound of theſe. two Syllables, Subſtance to nt HO 
applying it, as they do, to the infinite incompreh 19 0 

to. finite Spirit, and to Body, it be in the fame.Se 

ther it ſtands for the ſame Idea, when each of thoſe 19 * 

different Beings are called Sub/ances ? If fo, whether it will 

not thence follow, that God, Spirits, and Body, . ag reeing in 
the ſanie common Nature of Subflance,, differ not an other- 

wiſe than in a bare different Modification of that hen 

as a Tree and a. Pebble e being in the, ſame Senſe, dy, A 

agreeing in the common. Nature. of Body, differ only, i in a bare 


Modification of that common Matter ? which will 'be a very 


barſh Doctrine. If they ſay, that they apply it to > God, finite 
Spirits, and Matter r, in three different Signipcations, Ad th t 

it ſtands for one Idea, when GOD. is faid to be a, ubRance ; 5 
fo rare when the Soul is called SubRance ; ; and for a third, 
when a is called ſo: If the Name 92 fands for 
three Fay iſtinct Ideas, they would do well to make, known 
thoſe diſtin Ideas, or at leaſt to give three diſtinct Names 16s to 
them, to prevent, in ſo important” a., Notion, . the 17 
and Errors that will naturally follow from the promiſcubus 
Uſe of ſo doubtful a Term; hich is fo far from being ſuſpec 
ed to have three diſtinct, that in ordinary | Uſe it 1 Fateh. ons or 
cleat diſtinct Signification : And if they can thus make three 
diſtinct Ideas of Wee what hinders Why another may * 


make 4 fourth? 
| &.1g They who firſt ran into the Notion of 
Subſtance and — 5 as à ſort of real Beings, that needed 
1 * ſomething to inhere in, were forced to find out 
Phi] JE the Word Sub/tante to ſupport them. Had the 
. pd. , 
poor Indian Philoſopher (who imagin'd that the 
Earth fo wanted ſomething to bear it up) but ought of this 
Word. S#b/tance, he needed not to have been at the Trouble 
to find an Elephant to ſupport it, and a Tortoiſe to ſu pport his 
Elephant; the Word Subfance would have done it ef eQually. 
And he that enquired, might have taken it for as good an An- 
wer from an Indian Philoſopher, that Sub/ance, without know- 
ing what it is, is that which ſupports the Earth, as we "take it 
for a. ſufficient Anſwer, and good Doctrine from our European 
| Philoſophers, that : Subtance, without knowing what it is, is 
that which ſupports Accidents. So that of SubNance, we have 


Jo de Idea of what it is, but only a en obſcure one of What 


7 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent 
"American, who enquired into the Nature of Things, would 
5 ſcarce 


) 
7 
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Simple Modes Ie Se. Is 
eures tue it for a fitisfactory Account; if Gelting to learn our 
— wragrp he ſhould be told, that a Pillar was a thing ſup- 
by a Buſts,” arid à Baff ſomething that ſupported a Pil - 
y Would be Rot think” himſelf mockees, inſtead of taught, 
= ſuch an Account as this? And a Stranger to them would 

very liderally* inſtructed in thè Nature of Books, and the 
rar oe if he ſhould©be- told, that all learned 


| — ſted of Paper and Letters, and that Letters: were. 


Things ihefing' in" Bites and Paper a Thing that held forth 
Letters ja notable way of having clear Ideas of Letters and 
Paper! But were the Latin Words Irbzrintio and Subſtantia 
put into the plain Exgliſß ones that anſwer them, and were 
called ficking on and under. proppinę ng, they would better diſcover 
to us the very great Clearneſs there is in the Doctrine of Sub- 


Hues and Accidents, and ſhew of what e, are in e 
of Queſtions i in Philoſophy. 


21. But to return to our Ilia of 8 1 12 

Bady be not ſuppoſed infinite, which, think, 4 Vacuum 
no one will affirm, I would ask, Whether, if oof Band of 
GOD placed a Man at the Extremity of cor- Bl 5 Ld . 
poreal Beings, he could not ſtreteh his Hand 

beyond his Body? If he could, then he would put his how 
where there was before! Space without Buay; and if there he 
ſpread his Fingers, there would ſtill be Space between tbem 
without Body; if he could not ſtreteh out his Hand, it muſt 
be becauſe of ſome external Hindrance; (for we ſuppoſe him 
alive, with ſuch a Power of moving the Parts of bis Body that 
he hath now; which is not in itfelf impoſſible,” if GOD ſo 
pleaſed to have it; or at leaſt, it is not impoſſible for G o n ſo 
to move him :) And then I a6, Whether that which hinders: 
his Hand from moving outwards, be Subſtance or Accident? 
Something or Nothing? And when they have reſolvod that, 


— wilt be able to reſolve themſelves what that is, which is, 


or may be between two Bodies at à diſtance, that is not Body, 
— Solidity, In the mean time, the Argument is at leaſt 
that where nothing hinders, (as beyond the utmoſt 

Bounds of all Bodies) a Body: put into motion may move on, 
as Where there is nothing between, there two Bodies muſt. ne- 
ceffarily touch; for pure Spare between, is ſufficient to take 
away the neceffity of mutual Contact; but bare Space in the 
way, is not ſufficient to ſtop Motion. The Truth is, theſe 
Men muſt either own that they think Body infinite, though 
they are loth to ſpeak it out, or elſe affirm that Space is not 
Beach. For I would fain — that thinking Man that 
8 7 4 can 
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proves a Va- any Part of Mat- 
gcuum. ter. No one, I ſuppoſe, will deny that G o 5 
aan put an End to all Motion that is in Matter, 
and fix all the Bodies of the Univerſe in a perfect Quiet and 
Reſt, and continue them fo long as he pleaſes. Whoever 
then will allow that GO D can, during ſuch a general Reſt, 
annihilate either this Book, or the Body of him that reads it, 
muſt neceſſarily admit the Poſfibility of a Vacuum; for it is 
evident, that the Space that was filled by the Parts of the an- 
nihilated Body, will ſtill remain, and be a Space without Body; 
for the cixcumambient Bodies being in a perfect Reſt, are a 
Wall of Adamant, and in that State make it a perfect Impof- 
ſibility for any other Body to get into that Space. And indeed 
the neceſſary motion of one Particle of Matter into the place 
from whence another Particle of Matter is removed, is but a 
Conſequence from the Suppoſition of Plenitude, Which will 
therefore need ſome better Proof than a ſuppoſed Matter of 
Fact, which Experiment can never make out; our own clear 
and diſtinct Ideas plainly ſatisfying us, that there is no neceſſa- 
ry Connection between Space and Solidity, fince we can eon- 
ceive the one without the other. And thoſe who diſpute ſor or 


againſt a Vacuum, do thereby confeſs they have diſtin Idaas 


ot Vacuum and Plenum, i. e. that they have an Idea of Exten- 
ſion void of Solidity, tho they deny its Exiſtence, or elſe they 


diſpute about nothing at all. For they who ſo much alter the 


ignification pf Words, as to call Extenſion, Body, and conſe - 
I make the whole Eſſence of Body to be nothing but 
pure Extenſion, without Solidity, muſt talk abſurdly when- 
eyer they ſpeak of Vacum, ſince it is impoſſible for Extenſion 
to be without Extenſion ; for Vacuum, whether we affirm or 


deny its Exiſtence, ſignifies Space without Body; whoſe very 


Exiſtence. no one can deny to be poſſible, who will not make 


| Matter, infinite, and take from God a Power to annihilate any 


Particle of it. by 70 


4 Vacuum. moſt Bounds of Body in the Uniyerſc, nor appeal 
yn" - 


to'God's Omnipotency, to ſind a Vacuum, the Motion of Bodies 
chat are in our View and. Neighbourhood, ſeem to me plain- 
y to evince it. For I deſire any one ſo to divide a ſolid Body 
of any Dimenſion he pleaſes, as to make it poſſible for the ſo- 
lid Parts to move up and down freely every way within the 
Bounds of that Superficies, if there be not left in it a void 
Space, as big as the leaſt Part into which he has divided the 
ſaid ſolid Body. And if where the leaſt Particle of the Body 
divided, is as big as. a Muſtard- Seed, a void Space equal to the 
Bulk of a Muſtard - Seed, be requiſite to make room for the free 
Motion of the Parts of the divided Body within the Bounds of 
its Superficies, where the Particles of Matter are 100, ooo, ooo 
leſs than a Muſtard- Seed, there muſt alſo be a Space void of 
lid Matter, as big as 100,000,000 Part of a Muſtard-Seed: 
For if it hold in one, it will hold in the other, and ſo on in 
inſnitum. And let this void Space be as little as it will, it de- 
ſtroys the Hypotheſis of Plenitude. For if there can be a Space 
void of Body, equal to the ſmalleſt ſeparate Particle of Matter 
now. exiſting in Nature, tis ſtill Space without Body, and makes 
2 great a. Difference between Space and Body, as if it were 
NMI xα&T, a Diſtance as wide as any in Nature. And there - 
fore, if we ſuppoſe not the void Space neceſſary to Motion, 
equal to the leaſt Parcel of the divided ſolid Matter, but to 
1 or r of it, the ſame Conſequence will always follow of 
. * T har? n 
F. 24. But the Queſtion being here, Whether 7, 21 
the Idea of Space or Extenſion be the ſame with 2 ws), 
- the Idea o Bady, it is not neceſſary to prove the % difing. 
real Exi of a Vacuum, but the Idea of it; | 
which tis plain Men have, when they enquire and diſpute 
whether there be a Vacuum or no? For if they had not the Lea 
of Space without Body, they could not make a Queſtion about 
its Exiſtence: And if their Idea of Body did not include in it 
ſomething more than the bare Idea of Space, they have could 
no doubt about the Plenitude of the World; and *twould 
be as abſurd to demand, whether there were Space without 
Body, as whether there were Space without Space, or Body 
I fanny Body, fince theſe were but different Names of the ſame 
7 a, © x 7 5 yd | N ; | 
8.25. *Tis true, the Idea of Extenſion joins it- Extenfion be- 
_ ſelf fo inſeparably with all viſible, and moſt tan- 7 inſepara. 
gible Qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no one, % from Bedy, 
or feel very few external Objects, without taking 22 RE VE 
in Impreflions or Extenſion too. This Readines ***/*"** 


of 


of Extenſion to make itſelf be taken Notice of ſo cOnſtantly 
with other 1245, has been the Oceaſion, I gueſs; that ſome 
have made the whole Effence of Body to conſiſt in Extenſion; 
Which is not much to be wondered at, ſince ſome have had 
= Minds, by their Eyes and'Touch'( the buſieſt of all our 
riſes?) fo filled with the Idea of Extenſion, and as it were, 
wholly poſſeſſed with it,” that they allowed no Exiſtence to a 
Things that had not Extenſion. I ſhall not now argue with 
thofe Men, who take tlie Meaſure and Poſfibility of all Being, 
only from their narrow and groſs Imaginations: But having 
here to do only with thoſe who conelude the Eſſente of Bod7 
tb be Extenſſon, becauſe, they ſay, they cannot imagine any 
ſenſible Quality” of any Body without Extenſion; I. ſhall ' de- 
fire” them to conſider, That had they reflected on their Ideus 
of Taſtes and Smells, as much as on thoſe of Sighe and Toueh, 
nay, bad they examined the Ideas of Hunger and Thirſt, and 
ſeveral other Pains, they would have found, that they included 
in them no Idea of Extenſion at all, which is but - an Affection 
of Body, as well as the reſt diſcoverable by our Senſes, 
. are ſcarce acute enough to look into the pure Effences of 
F. 26. If thoſe Ideas, which are conſtantly joined to all others, 
muſt therefore be concluded to be the Eſſence of thoſe Things 


which have conſtantly thoſe Ideas joined to them, and are in- 


ſeparable from them; then Unity is without doubt the Eſſener 
of every Thing. For there is not any Object of Senſation or 
Reflection, which does not carry with it the Idea of one: But 
the Weakneſs of this Kind of Argument we have already 
ſhewn ſufficiently. | eee 


Iden of Space F. 27: Lo conclude, whatever Men ſhall thin 
and Solidity, concerning the Exiſtence of a Vacuum, this is 
diftine. plain to me, that we have as clear an Iden of 


Space diſtinct from Solidity, as we have of Solt- 
dity diſtinct from Motion, or Motion from Space. We have 
not any two more diſtinct Ideas, and we can as eaſily conceive! 
Space without Solidity, as we can conceive Body or Space with- 
out Motion, though it be never ſo certain, that neither Body 
nor Motion can exiſt without Space. But whether any one will 
take Space to be only a Relation reſulting from the Exiſtence 


of other Beings at a Diſtance, or whether they will think the 


Words of the moſt knowing King Solomon, The Heaven, and the 
Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain thee; or thoſe more empha- 
tical ones of the inſpired Philoſopher, St. Paul, In him ve live, 
more, and have our Beings, are to be underſtood in a 545 uf 

nſe, 
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Strife,” 1 leave every one to conſider; only our Iden of Space 
, 1 thitk; ſuch as 1 have mentioned, and diſtinct from that 
of 55 For whether we conſider in Matter itſelf the Di- 
ſtance of its coherent folid Parts,” and call it in reſpect of 
W FR Extenſion ; or whether conſidering it as lying 
between the Extremities of any Body in its feverat Dimen- 
fiotis, we call it Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs; or elſe con- 
fidering it Ying between any two Bodies, or poſitive Beings, 
ithout any Conſideration, whether there be any Matter or no 
etween, 'we call it Diffamte.. However named or conſidered, 
it is always the fam uniform fimple Idea of Space, taken from 
 Objefts about which our Senfes have been converſant, whereof 
ving ſettled Ideas in our Minds, we can revive, repeat, and 
add them one to another, as often as we will, and confider the 
Space or Diſtance ſo imagined, either as filled with folid 
Parts, ſo that another Body cannot come there, without gif- 
placing and thruſting out the Body that was there before; or 
elſe as void of Solidity, ſo that a Body of equal Dimenftons-te 
that empty or pure Space, may be placed in it without the 
Removing or Expulſion of any Thing that was there. But to 
avoid Confuſion in Diſcourſes concerning this Matter, it were 
poſſibly to be wiſhed, that the Name Extenſn were applied 
only to Matter, or the Diſtance of the Extremities of parti- 
cular, Bodies, and the Term Expanſion to Space in general, 
with ' or without ſolid Matter poflefling it, ſo as to ſay, Space 
is expanded, and Body extended. But in this, every one has his 
| bg 5 I propoſe it only for the more cicar and diſtin Way 
of Speaking. ed r 
S. 28. The knowing preciſely what our Words Men differ lit- 
ſtand for, would, I imagine, in this, as well as ie in elbar 
a great many other Cafes, quickly end the Dif- /#:p/c Ideas. 
ute, For I am apt to think, that Men, when 
ey come to examine them, find their ſimple Ideas all generally 
to agree, though in Diſcourſe with one another, they perhaps 
confound one another with different Names.” I imagine that 
= who abſtra& their Thoughts, and de well examine the 
deus of their own Minds, cannot much differ in Thinking ; how- 
ever they may perplex themſelves with Words, accorditig to 
the Way of Speaking of the ſeveral Schools or Seas they have 
been bred up in: Though amongft unthinking Men, who ex- 
amine not ſcrupulouſly and carefully their own Ideas, and ſtrip 
them not from the Marks Men uſe for them, but confoutid 
them with Words, there muſt be endleſs Diſpute, Wrangling, 
and Jargon, eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh Men, devoted 
1 $g'bs, to 


* 
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to ſome Sect, and accuſtomed to the Language of it; and have 
learned to talk after others. But if it ſhould happen, that any 
two thinking Men ſhould really have different Aeas, I do nat 
ſee how they could diſcourſe or argue one with another. Here 
I. muſt not be miſtaken, to think that every floating Imagina- 
tion in Men's Brains, is preſently of that Sort of Ideas I ſpeak 
of. Tis not eaſy for the Mind to put off thoſe confuſed No- 
tions and Prejudices it has imbibed from Cuſtom, Inadvertency, 
and common Converſation: It requires Pains and Aſſiduity to 
examine its Ideas, till it reſolves them into thoſe clear and 
diſtinct ſimple ones, out of which they are compounded ; and 
to fee which, amongſt its ſimple ones, have or have not a ne- 
oeſſary Connection and Dependance one upon another. Till 
a Man doth this in the primary and original Notions of Things, 
he builds upon floating and uncertain Principles, and will often 
JJ ra i rio 


— 


_— CHAP. XIV. 
/ Duration, and its ſimple Modes.” 


he 2 

. or Length, the Idea whereof we 

6 Ke 1 get not from the permanent Parts 
of Space, but from the fleeting and perpetually 
periſhing Parts of Succeſſion. This we call Duration, the ſim- 
ple Modes whereof are any different Lengths of it, whereof we 
have diſtinct Ideas, as Hours, Days, Tears, &c. Time and E- 
25 $ 2. The Anſwer of a great Man, to one who 
een asked what Time was, Si nan rogas intellge, 
hs Fa „, (which amounts to this; the mere ſet. myſelf 
our Ideas. to think of it, the lefs I underſtand it,) might 

perhaps perſuade. one, that Time, which reveals 
all other Things, is itſelf not to be diſcover d. Duration, 
Time, and Eternity, are not without Reaſon, thought to have 

ſomething very abſtruſe in their Nature. But however remote 

theſe may ſeem from our Comprehenſion, yet if we trace tbem 
right to their Originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe Sources 
of all our Knowledge, viz. Senſation and Refleftion, will be able 
to furniſh us with theſe Ideas, as clear and diſtin as 2 

| : other, 
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other, which are thought much leſs obſcure ;' and we ſhall find, 
that the Idea of Eternity itſelf is derived from the ſame common 
Original with the reſt of our Ideas. | n 
$3; To underſtand Time and Eternity aright, we ought 
with Attention to conſider what Idea it is we have of Dura- 
tion, and how we came by it. Tis evident to any one who 
will but obſerve what paſſes in his own Mind, that there is a 
'Frain of Ideas which conſtantly ſucceed one another in his 
Underſtanding, as long as he is awake. Neflection on theſe 
Appearances of ſeveral Ideas, one after another in our Minds, 
is that which furniſhes us with the Idea of Succe/ſim: And the 
Diſtance between any Parts of that Succeffion, or between the 
Appearance of any two Ideas in our Minds, is that we call 
Duration. For whilſt we are thinking, or whilſt we receive 
ſucceſſively ſeveral Ideas in our Mind, we know that we do 
exiſt, and ſo we call the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of 
the Exiſtence of ourſelves, or any Thing elſe, commenſurate 
to the Succeſſion of any Ideas in our Minds, the Duration of 

ourſelves, or any other Thing co-exiſting with our Thinking. 
§ 4. That we have our Notion. of Succeſſion and Duration 
from this Original, v:z. from Reflection on the Train of Ideas, 
which we find to appear one after another in our own Minds, 
ſeems plain to me, in that we have no Perception of Duration, 
but by confidering the Train of Ideas that take their Turns in 
our Underſtandings. When that Sueceflion of Ideas ceaſes, 
our Perception of Duration ceaſes with it; which every one 
clearly experiments in himſelf whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly, whether 
an Hour, or a Day, or a Month, or a Vear; of which Dura- 
tion of Things, whilſt he ſleeps, or thinks not, he has nd Per- 
ception at all, but it is quite loſt to him, and the Moment where- 
in he leaves off to think, till the Moment he begins to think 
again, ſeems to him to have no Diſtance. And fo I doubt not 
but it will be to a waking Man, if it were poſſible for him to 
keep only one Idea in his Mind, without Variation, and the Suc- 
ceſſion of others. And we ſee, that one who fixes his Thoughts 
very intently on one thing, ſo as to take but little Notice of the 
Succeſſion of Ideas that paſs in his Mind, whilſt he is taken up 
with that earneſt Contemplation, lets flip out of his Account a 
good Part of that Duration, and thinks that Time ſhorter than 
it is. But if Sleep commonly unites the diſtant Parts of Dura- 
tion, it is becauſe during that Time we have no Succeflion of 
Ideas in our Minds. For if a Man. during his Sleep, dreams, 
and Variety of Ideas make themſelves perceptible in his Mind 
| one 


ſervation they can have no Notion of 


[ 
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one aſter another, he hath then, during ſuch a Dreaming, 
Senſe of Duration, and of the Length of it. By which it i 
to me very clear, that Men derive their Ideas of Duration fran 
their Rofotion on the Train of ye e they oblerve. $6 fropnel 
one another in their own N without which Ob- 


happen in the World e WES TAY 
2 S. 5. Indeed a Man having, from x fecting on 
De Idea of the Succeſſion and Number of his own Thoughts, 
. pe 5 got the Notion or [Jza of Duratim, he can ap- 
—— 3 I ply that Notion to Things, which exiſt whils be | 
Nr Lp. 7 does not think; as he that has got the Jad % 
Enxtenſion from Bodies by bis Sight or * duch, 
can apply ĩt to Diſtances, where no Body is ſcen or felt, And | 
therefore, though a Man has no Percepdon: of the Length of 
Duration, which paſſed whilſt he 1 Shak thought not; yet 
having obſerved the Revolution of Days an N 
found the Length of their Duration to be in Appearance regu- 


Sleep, had. paſſed the whole twenty-four Hours in S. 
K loft to them, and been for ever left out of t Xir 


” * 
« 
* 


F „ , Thus by refleding, on the appearing of u. 
2 rious Ideas, one after another in our Underſtand- 
From Motion. ing, e get the Notion of  Succofſim ; which if 

wn one ſhould think we did rather get from 


our Obſervation of Motion by our Senſes, he will, perhaps, 
be of my Mind, when he conſiders, that even Motion produces 
in his Mind an Idea of Succeſſion, no otherwiſe than as it pro- 
duces there a continued Train of diſtinguiſhable Ideas. For a 


Nika lacking pon a Body redlly moving, perceives yer yo. Mo- 


tion at all, unleſs that Motion produces a . conſtant Train / 
ſucceſſiue Ideas; v. g. a Man becalmed at Sea, out of Sight of 
Land, ina fair Day, may look on the Sun, or Sea, or Ship, a 
whole Hour together, and perceive no Motion at all in either; 
though it be certain, that two, and perhaps all of them have 
moved, during that Time, a great Way: But as ſoon. as he 


perceives either of them to have changed Diſtance with ſome 


other 


other Body, as ſoon. as this Motion produces any new Idea in 
him, then he perceives that there has been Motion. But 
where - ever a Man is, with all Things at reſt about him, with- 
out perceiv ing any Motion at all; if during this Hour of Quiet 
be has been thinking, he will perceive the various Ideas of his 
own Thoughts in his on Mind, appearing. one after another, 
and thereby obſerve and find Succeſſion where he could obſerve 


8.7. And this, I think, is the Reaſon why ations very flow 
tho” they are conſtant, are not perceived by us; becauſe in their 
Remove from one ſenſible Part towards another, their Change 
of Diſtance is ſo ſlow, that it cauſes no new Ideas in us, but 
a good while one after another: And ſo not cauſing a conſtant 
Train of new Ideas, to follow one another immediately in our 
Minds, we have no Perception of Motion; which conſiſting in 
a, conſtant Succeſſion, . we cannot perceive that Succeſſion with- 

out a conſtant Succeſſion of varying Ideas ariſing from it. | 
8. 8. On the contrary, + Things that move ſo ſwift, as not to 
Affect the Senſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable Diſtances 
of their Motion, and ſo cauſe not any Train of Ideas in the 
Mind, are not alſo perceived to move. For any thing that 
moves round about in a Circle, in leſs Time than our Ideas are 
wont to ſucceed one another in dur Minds, is not perceived to 
move; but ſeems to be a perfect, entire Circle of that Matter 
or Colour, and not a Part of a Circle in Motion. 

§. o. Hence I leave it to others to judge, whe- ets 

ther it be not probable, that our Ideas do, whilſt The Train of 

we are awake, ſucceed one another in our N 2. 
Minds at certain Diſtances, not much unlike the of Arche. 
Images in the Inſide of a Lanthorn, turned round e $8 
by the Heat of a Candle. The Appearance of theirs in Train, 
thaugh, perhaps, it may be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes 
flower; yet, I gueſo, varies not very much in a waking Man: 
There ſeem to be certain Baunds to the Quickneſs and SInoneſs of 
the Succeſſion f thoſe Ideas one to another in our. Minds, beyond 

which they can neither delay nor haſte. 
10. The Reaſon. I have for this odd Conjecture, is from. 
obſerving that in the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, 
we can but to a certain Degree perceive any Succeſſion; which 
if exceeding quick, the Senſe of Succeſſion is loſt, even in Caſes 
where it is evident that there is a real Succeſſion. Let a Can- 
non Bullet paſs through a Room, and in its Way take with it 
any Limb, or fleſhy Parts of a Man; ?tis as clear as any De- 
monſtration can be, that it muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively the two Sides 
of 
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of the Room: Tis alſo evident, that it muſt touch one Part of 
the Fleſh firſt, and another after, and fo in Succeſſion: And 
yet J believe no body, who ever felt the Pain of ſuch a Shot, 
or heard the Blow againſt the two diſtant Walls, could perceive 
any Succeſſion, either in the Pain or Sound of ſo ſwift a Stroke. 


Such a Part of Duration as this, wherein we perceive no Sue- 


ceſſion, is that which we may call an Hſtant; and is that 
which takes up the Time of only one Idea in our Minds, without 


the Succeſſion of another, wherein therefore we A no 


Succeſſion at all. 
F. 11. This alſo happens W the Motion it ſo flow,” 


not to ſupply a conſtant Train of freſh: Ideas to the Senſes, ok 
faſt as the Mind is capable of receiving new ones into it; and 


fo other Ideas of our own Thoughts, having room to come in- 


to our Minds, between thoſe offer'd to our Senſes, by the mo- 


'ving Body, there the Senſe of Motion is bit ; and the Body, 
though it really moves, yet not changing perceivable Diſtance 


with ſome other Bodies, as faſt as the Ideas of our own Minds 


do naturally follow one another in Train, the Thing ſeems to 
ſtand ſtill, as is evident in the Hands of Clocks and Shadows 


of Gun-dinks; and other conſtant, but flow "Motions, where, 


though after certain Intervals, we perceive by the Change of 


Diftance, that it hath moved, yet the Motion mw} we per- 


ceive not. 


This Train the $12: 12. 80 that to me it ſeems, that th conſtant 7 
| Meaſure of and regular Succeſſion Ideas in a waking Man, 
other Succe/- it, as it were, the Meaſure and Standard of a 

other Succeſſions : whereof if any one either ex- 


3 the Pace of our Ideas, as where two Sounds or Pains, Oc. 


take up in their Succeſſion the Duration of but one Idea; or 


elſe where any Motion or Succeſſion is fo flow, as that it 


not pace with the Ideas in our Minds, or the Quickneſs in 
which they take their Turns; as when any one or more Ideas, 


in their ordinary Courſe, come into our Mind between thoſe 
whicin are offered to the Sight by the different perceptible Di- 


ſtances of a Body in Motion, or between Sounds or Smells fol- 


lowing one another, there alſo the Senſe of a conſtant continued 


| Succeſſion is loſt, and we perodive it not, but with certain 


Gaps of * between. 


The Mindcan- whilft we have any there, do conſtantly change 


not fix long on and ſhift in a continual Succeſſion, it would be 
one invariable 


Idea. impoſſible, may any one fay, for a Man to think 


long of any one Thing: By which, if it be _ 
that 


1% Le ie bs to that the Les eg our Minds, 


r 
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rr 
ul bout 


in i L any Variation at all, I think, in Matter of 
Fact, it is mt poſſible; for which (not knowing how the [eas 


of our Minds are framed, of what Materials they are made, 


whence they have their Light, and how they come to make 
their Appearances) I can give no other Reaſon but Experience; 
and Þ would have any one try whether he can keep one unva- 


ried ngle Idea in his Mind, without any other, for any conſi- 


3 einn! 2 [15167 nt nisten 
14. For Trial, let him take any Figure, any degree of 
Light or Whiteneſs, or what other — pleaſes; 5. 8 I 
ſuppoſe, find it difficult to keep all other Ideas out of his Mind; 
but that ſome, either of another Kind, or various Conſidera- 
tions of that Idea (each of which Conſiderations: is a new Idea) 
will conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Thoughts, let him be 
as wary as he can 0 9 


8.15. All that is in a Man's Power in this Caſe, I think, 


is only to mind and obſerve what the Ideas are that take their 
Turns in his Underſtanding; or elſe to direct the Sort, and 
call in ſuch as he hath a deſire or uſe of; but hinder the canftant 
Succefſon of freſh/ ones, I think he cannot, tho he may com- 
— whether he will heedfully obſerve and conſider 


hs 76. Whether theſe ſeveral Ideas in a Man's 
Mind be made by certain Motions, I will not 


claude no Idea of Motion in their Appearance; oe 2 
and if a Man had not the Idea of Motion other 
wiſe, I think he would have none at all; which is enough to 
my preſent Purpoſe, and ſufficiently ſhews, that the Notice we. 


take of the Ideas of our Minds, appearing there one after ano- 


ther, is that which gives us the Mea of Succeſſion and Duration, 


without which we ſhould have no ſuch Ideas at all. It is net 


then Motion, but the conſtant Train of IAeas in our. Minds 
whilſt we are waking, that furniſbes us with the Idea of Dura - 
tian; whereof Motion no otherwiſe gives us any Perception, 
than as it cauſes in our Minds a conſtant Succeſſion of Ideas, 


as IL have before ſhew'd ; and we have as clear an Idea of Sue - 


oeſſion and Duration, by the Train of other Meas ſucceeding; 
one another in our Minde, without the Idea of any Motion, as 


by the Train of Ideas cauſed by the uninterrupted ſenſible 


inge of diſtance between two Bodies, which we have from 


Motion; and therefore we ſhould as well have the Idea of Du · 


ration, were there no Senſe of Motion at all. 
712 K OF 17. Having 


Ideas however 
 here:diſpute;; but this L am ſure, that they in- , include, 


— — 
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F. 17. Having thus got the Idaa of Duration, 
meg Dae 3 "hs common Doran 
tion ſet out eafure common Duratren, 
| ane ſins it might judge of its: different Lengths, 
and — the diſtinct Order wherein ſeveral 
Things exiſt, without which a great Part of our Knowledge 
would be confuſed, and a great Part of Hiſtory be rendered 
very uſeleſs. This Conſideration of Duration, as. ſet. e 
certain Periods, and marked by certain Meaſures or E 

that, I think, 1 we call Tine. | 
F. 18. In the meaſuring of Tannen as 

A good Mea is nothing more requir'd but the Applicatiom of 
Jef ine the Standard or Meaſute we make uſe of to the 

1 its Thing of whoſe Extenſion we would be informi · 
D. ed; dut in the meaſuring of Duration this can 
F not be done, becauſe no two different Parts of 
| __ Succeſſioncan- be put together to mraſure dne 
another ; and nothing being a Meaſure of: Duration but Dura- 
tion, as nothing is of Extenſion: but Extenſion, we cannot 
| keep by us any ſtanding wnvarying , Meaſure of Duration, 
which conſiſts in a conſtant fleeting Succeſſion, as we can 61 
certain Lengths of Extenſion, as Inches, Feet. Yards, Gr. 
marked out in permanent Parcels of Matter. Nothing. then 
could ſerve well for a convenient Meaſure of Time, but what 
has divided the whole Length of its Duration into apparently. 
equal Portions by conſtantly repeated Periods. What Portions 
of Duration are not diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered 25 diſtinguiſh- 
ed and meaſured by ſuch Periods, come not ſo properly under 
the Notion of Time, as * by ſuch Phraſes as . — 
before all Time, and when ſhall be no re. 

$.19.. The diurnal and — 

The Rewols- - the Sun, as having been from the yr aarra of 

tions of te Nature conſtant, regular, and univerſally obſet- 
Tux and Mooz \able by all Mankind, and ſuppoſed equal te 
Moles if one another, have been with reaſon madeiaſe 
SEE 7 fo the. Meaſure of Duration. But the Diſtin- 
of Days and Years having depended on the 
Motion of the Sun, it has brought this Miſtake with it, that it 
has been thought that Motion'and Duration were the: Meaſure 
one of another; for Men in the meaſuring of the Length of Nm, 
having been accuſtom'd-to the Ideas of Minutes, Hours, Days; 
Months, Years, , &c. which. they found themſelves, upon any 
mention of Time-or Duration, preſently to think on, all which 
Portions of Time were meaſured out by the Motion of thoſe - 
| heavenly 
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heavenly Bodies, they were apt to confound Time and Motion; 
or at leaſt to er bur: they had a neceſſary Connexion 804 
wich anothet; whereas any conſtant periodical Appearance, or 
Alteration of 1deas in ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces of Duration, 
if conſtant and univerfally obſervable, would have as well di- 
ſtinguiſtrd the Intervals of Time as thoſe that have been made 
uſe of. For ſuppoſing the Sun, which ſome have taken to de 
#' Fire, had been lighted up at the fame Diſtance of Time that 
it now every, Day comes about to the fame Meridian, and then 
INe out again about twelve Hours after, and that in the 
Space of an annual Revolution it had ſenſibly increaſed in the 
Brightneſß and Heat, and fo decreaſed again; would not ſuct 
Appearances ſerve to meaſure out the Diſtances ol 
Duration to all that could obſerve it, as well without as with 
Motion ? For if the Appearances were conſtant, univerſally 
obſervable,” and in equidiſtant Periods, they would ſerve Man- 
Lind for Meaſure of Time as well, were the Motion away. 
F. 20. For the freezing of Water, or the blow- bas 
ing of a'Plant; returning at equidiſtant Periods Baut nt by 
in all Parts of the Earth, would as well ſetve Mey Cav 
Men to reckon their Years by as the Motions of % Fees 
the Sun; and in effect we ſee, that ſome People Ra eh 
in America counted their Years by the coming of certain Birds 
amongſt them at their certain Seaſons, and leaving them at 
others. For a Fit of an Ague, the Senſe of Hunger of Thirſt, © 
a Smell, or a Taſte, or any other Idea returning conftantly at 
equidiftant Periods, and making itſelf M er be taken no- 
tice” of, uu not fail to meaſure out the Courſe of Succeffion, 
and Uiſtitiguiſh the Diſtances of Time. Thus we ſee that Mert 
born blind count Time well enough by Years, whoſe Revo- 
P they cannot diſtinguiſh by Motions that they perceive 
not: And I ask, whether a blind Man, who diſtinguiſhed his 
Years: either 2/ Heat of Summer, or Cold of Winter, by the 
Smell of any Flower of the Spring, or Taſte of any Fruit of 
the Autumn; would not have a better Meaſure of Time than 
the Romans had before the Reformation of their Calendar by 
Julius Ceſar, or many other People, whoſe Years, notwith- 
_ "ſanding the Motion of the Sun, which they pretend to make 
uſe of, are very irregular? And it adds no ſmall Difficulty to 
Chronology, that the exact Length of the Years that ſeveral 
Nations counted by, are hard to be known, they differing very 
much one from another; and I think I may fay all of them, 
from the preciſe Motion of * Sun. And if the Sun moved 
* WH Y 4 


from 
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from the Creation to the Flood conſtantly, in in the Equator 
ſo equally diſpers'd its Light and Heat to all the habitable j 5 
of the Earth, in Days all of the ſame Length, without its an-, 
nual 3 to Ae as à late ingenious Author 
ſuppoſes, T do not think it very eaſy to imagine, that notwith- 
ſtanding the Motion of the Sun) Men ſhould in the Antedilu- 


vian World, from the beginning count by Years, or meaſure 


their Time by Periods, that had no ſenſible Marks 8 
to diſtinguiſh them by. 


of Duration. other, how could it ever. be known. that ſuch. 


\ 


ö But perhaps it will be ſaid, without 4 = 
No too Parts regular Motion, ſuch as of the Sun, or ſome” | 


Teel. Periods were equal? To which 1 anſwer, the E 


| Egqualit of any other returning Appearances 
1 might - 5 0 by the ſame wa — that that of 
Day 8 Was "own, or preſumed = be ſo at fr. which, was 
— by judging of them by the Train of Ideas, had paſſed i 4 
Mens 1 in the Intervals, by which Train of, Ideas diſ- 
covering Inequality in the 1416 Days, but none in; the atti- 
ficial Days; the artificial Days, or Ng $duees, were guelſed, 
to be equal, which was ſufficient to make them ſerve for 
Meaſure. | Tho” exacter Search has ſince diſcovered. Inequali ity. 
in the diurnal Revolutions of the Sun, and we know not. whe- 
ther the annual alſo be not unequal ;. theſe yet by their, preſumed.” 


and apparent Equalit 5 ſerve as well to reckon Time by (tho | 
ar cal, 


not to meaſure, the Parts of Duration exactly) as if they 
be proved to be exactly equal. We muſt therefore carefu 
diſtinguiſh betwixt 9 itſelf, and the Meaſures we m 


uſe of to judge of its Length. Duration in itſelf is to be nals, 


ſidered as going on in one conſtant, equal, uniform Courſe ;, 


| but none of the Meaſures of it which we make uſe of can be | 


known to do ſo; nor can we be aſſured that their aſſigned Parts 
or Periods are equal in Duration one to another ; for two. ſuc- 
ceſſive Lengths of Duration, however meaſured, can neyer be 
demonſtrated to be equal. The Motion of the un which the 2 


World uſed, fo long and fo confidently for an exact Meaſure 


of Duration, has, as I faid, been found in ſeveral Parts un- 
equal: And tho' Men of late have made uſe of a Pendulum, 


as a more ſteddy and regular Motion than that of the Sun 
(or to ſpeak more truly) of the Earth; yet if any one ſhould 
de ask d how he certainly knows that the two ſucceflive 
Swings of a Pendulum are equal, it would be very hard to 
ny himſelf that they are infallibly fo ; fince we cannot be. 


ſure 
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4 hat "the Cauſe, of that Motion, which i is unknown to 
Nl always operate; equally ; and we are ſure that the 
Medi wm in which the Pendulum moves is not conſtantly the 
fame; 41 either of which varying, may alter the Equality of 
fuch, Fenn and thereby deſtroy the Certainty and Exa&tneſs 
of. the Meaſure by Motion, as well as any other Periods of 
of r Ap ppearances; ; the Notion of Duration ſtill remaining 


clear, tho our Meaſures of it cannot any of them be demon- 


ſtrated t to be exact. Since then no two Portions of Succeſſion 


Can be brought together, it is-impoſſible ever certainly to know 


their Equality. All that we can do for a Meaſure of Time, is 
to take ſuch as have continual ſucceflive Appearances at ſeem- 
ingly equidiſtant Periods ; of which ſeeming Equality we have no 
other Meaſure, but ſuch as t Train of our:og1 Ideas have lodg d 


in our Memories, with the Concurrence of other probable Rea- 


ſons, to perſuade us of their Equality. , 5 

F. 22, One Thing ſeems ftrange to me, i ot 
whilſt all Men manifeſtly meafur'd Time by the Meaſure th 
Motion of the great and : viſible. Bodies of the Son 
World, Time yet ſhould, be defined to be the 

Maaſure of Motion ; whereas it is obvious to every one who 
refſects ever ſo little on it, that to meaſure Motion, Space is 
ay to be conſiderd as Time; and thoſe who look a 
little farther, will find alſo the Bulk of the Thing moved, ne- 
ceſſary to be taken into the Computation, by any one who will 
eſtimate or meaſure Motion, fo as to judge right of it. Nor 
indeed does Motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring 
of Duration, than as it conſtantly brings about the Return of 


certain ſenſible Ideas in ſeeming equidiſtant Periods. For if 


the Motion of the Sun were as unequal as of a Ship driven by 
unſteddy Winds, ſometimes very flow, and at others irregu= 


larly very ſwift; or if being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet 


was not circular, and produced not the ſame Appearances, it 


would not at all help us to meaſure Time, any more than the 
g ſeeming unequal Motion of a Comet does. 


23. Mmutes, Hours, Days, and Years, are 
then no more neceſſary to Trme or Duration, than HD 
Iriches, Feet, Yards, and Miles, mark'd out in % 


and Years, not 
Matter, are to Extenſion. For tho' we in neceſſary Mea- 


1 Part of the Univerſe, by the conſtant Uſe fures of Dura- 

of them, as of Periods ſet out by the Revolu- ion. 

tions of the Sun, or as known Parts of ſuch 

; Periods, have fixed the Ideas of ſuch Lengths of Duration in 

our” Minds, which we apply to all Parts of Time, whoſe 
2. Lengths 
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Lengths we would conſider; yet there = be other Parts of 
the Univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe Meaſures of ours, 
than in Japan they do our Inches, Feet, or Miles, But yet 
ſomething analogous to them there muſt be; for without ſome 
regular periodical Returns we could not meaſure ourſelyes, or 
ſignify to others the Length of any Duration, tho at the 
fame time the World were as full of Motion as it is now, but 
no Part of it diſpoſed into regularly and apparently equidiſtant 
Revolutions. But the different Meaſures that may be made 
-uſe of for the Account of Time, do not at all alter the No- 
tion of Duration, which is the Thing to be meaſur d, no more 
than the different Standards of a Foot and a Cubit alter the 
Notion'of Extenſion to thoſe who make uſe of thoſe different 
Meaſures. Ns e 
a $. 25. The Mind having once got ſuch a 
Our Meaſures Meaſure of Time as the annual Revolution of 
22 the Sun, can apply that Meaſure to Duration, 4 
he hte" wherein that Meaſure. itſelf did not exiſt, and 
— with which in the reality of its Being it had 
1 nothing to do: For ſhould one ſay, that Abra- 
bam was born in the 27 12th Year of the Julian Period, it is 
altogether as intelligible as reckoning from the beginning of 
the World, tho! there were fo far back no motion of the 
nor any other motion at all. For tho the Julian Period he 
ſuppoſed to begin ſeveral Hundred Years before thete 1 
really either Days, Nights or Years mark'd out by any Re 
volutions of the Sun, yet we reckon as right, and thereby mea- 
ſure Duration as well, as if really at that time the Sun had ex- 
iſted, and kept the ſame ordinary motion it doth now. The 
Jdea of Duration equal to an annual Revolution of the Sun, is as 
_ ealily applicable in our Thoughts to Duration, where, no Sun nor 
Motion was, as the Idea of a Foot or Yard taken from Bodies 
here,. can be applied in our Thoughts to Diſtances beyond the 
Canfines of the World, where are no Bodies at all. 1 
- $. 26. For ſuppoſing it were 5639 Miles, or Millions of 
Miles, from this Place to the remoteſt Body of the Univerſe, 
(for being finite, it muſt be at a certain diſtance, as we ſup- 
poſe it to be 5639 Years) from this Time to the firſt Exiſtence 
of any Body in the beginning of the World, we can in our 
Thoughts apply this Meaſure of a Year to Duration before the 
Creatian, or beyond the Duration of Bodies or Motion, as we 
can this Meaſure of a Mile to Space beyond the utmoſt Bo- 
dies; and by the one meaſure Duration where there was no 
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Motion, as well by ako ether meaſure Bpace in our Thoughts 

Were there is no Body. 

_— Fance . ne here, that in ds vy of xe 
| — — of Time I have begg d what I ſbould not, viz. that 
the World is neither eternal nor infinite; I anſwer, that to 
my preſent Purpoſe it is not needſul in this Place to make uſe 
of Arguments to evince the World to be finite both in Du- 
ration and Extenſion; but it being at leaſt as conceivable as 
the contrary, I have certainly the Liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well 
as any one hath to ſuppoſe the contrary ; and I doubt not but 
that every one that will go about it, may eaſily conceive in his 
Mind che beginning of Motion, the not of all Duration; and fo 

may come to a Stop, and no: ultra in bs Conſideration of Mo- 
tion; ſo alſo in his Thoughts he may ſet Limits to Body, and 

the Extenſion belonging to it, but not to Space where no Body 
is the utmoſt Bounds of Space and Duration being beyond the 
Reach of Thought, as well as the utmoſt Bounds. of Number 

are beyond the largeſt Comprehenſion of the Mind, and all for 

the ſame Reaſon; as we ſhall ſee in another Place. ai 

F. 28. By the ſame Means © therefore, and 

from the ſame Original that we come to have Eternity. 

* me, we have alſo that Idea which | 
we-call Eternity, viz. having got the Idea of Succeflion and 
Duration, by-refleRing on the Train of our Ideas, cauſed in us 


either by x natural Appearances of thoſe Ideas coming con- b 


ſtantly of themſelves in our waking Thoughts, or elſe cauſed 
by external Objects ſucceſſively affecting our Senſes; and having 
from the Revolutions of the Sun got the Ideas of certain 
Lengths of Duration, we can in our Thoughts add fuch Lengths 
of Duration to one another as often as we pleaſe, and apply 
them ſo added to Durations paſt or to come; and this we can 
continue to do on without Bounds: or Limits, and 

infinitum, and apply thus the Length of the annual Motion of 
the Sun to Duration, ſuppoſed before the Sun's, or, any other 
Motion had its Being; which is no more difficult or abſurd, 
than to apply the Notion I have of the moving of a Shadow 
one Hour to-day on the Sun- dial, to the Duration of ſome- 
thing laſt Night; v. g. the burning of a Candle, which is now 
abſolutely ſeparate from all actual Motion and it is 2s impoſ- 
ible for the Duration of that Flame for an Hour laſt Night, 
to co-exiſt with any Motion that now is, or for ever ſhall be, 
_ as: for any Part of Duration that was before the beginning of 
the World to e- exiſt with the Motion of the Sun now; but 
yet-this hinders not, but that _ the Idea of the Lengh = 
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the Motion of the Shadow on "a Dial between the Marks of 
two. Hours, I can as diſtinctly meaſure in my Thoughts the 
Duration of that Candle-light laſt Night, as Jean the Dura - 
tion of any thing that does now exiſt; and it is no more tha 
to think, that had the Sun ſhone then on the Dial, and moved 
after the ſame rate it doth now, the Shadow: on the Dial would 
have paſſed from one Hour. line to . Wut the Flame 
ay Candle hfted, © 115 
20, The Notion of an Hour, Day, = Vb, beings 
thi Idea I have of the Length + Days periodical gay | 
Motions, neither of which Motions do ever all at once exiſt, 
bat only in the Ideas T have of them in my Memory, derived 
from my Senſes of Reflection, T can with the ſame Eaſe; and 
for the ſame Reaſon, apply it in my Thoughts to Duration 
antecedent to all manner of Motion, as well as to any thing 
that is but a Minute or à Day antecedent to the Motion that 
at this very Moment the Sun is in. All Things paſt are equal- 
ly and perfectly at reſt, and to this way of Conſideration of 
them are all one, whether they were beſore the beginning of 
the World, or but yeſterday; the meaſuring of any Dur ation by 
ſome Motion, were Hoey at all on the real Co- exiſtence of 
that Thing to tha n, or any other Periods of Revolu- 
tion; but the having à clear Idea 4 the Length of ſome periodical 
known Motion, or other Intervals of . in my os, 
and applying that to the Duration of the Thing I wwould mea Fs» 
30. Hence we ſee, that ſome Men imagine the aneh 
of the World, from its firſt Exiſtence to this preſent Year 1689, 
to have been 5630 Vears, or equal to 5639 annual Revolutions 
of the Sun; and others a great deal more; as the Agyptians of 
old, who in the Time of Alexander counted 23000 Years from 
the Reign of the Sun; and the Chineſes now, who account the 
World 3, 269, oo0 Vears old, or more; which longer Dura- 
tion of the World, according to the Computation, though 1 
ſhould not believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine it 
with them, and as truly underſtand and fay one is longer than 
the other, as I underſtand that Methuſalems Life was longer 
than Enochs; and if the common reckoning of 5639 ſhould 
be true (as it may be, as well as any other affigned) it hinders 
ndt at all my imagining what others mean, when they make the 
World 10090 Years older, fince every one may with the fame 
Facility imagine (I do not ſay believe) the World to be 50000 
Years old, as 5639 ; and may as well conceive the Duration of 
"$9000 Years, as 5639. Wherevy it 2 that to the mea- 
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ſaving the Durutim of am Thing by: Time, it is not requiſite that 


that Thing ſhould be co-exiſtent to the Motion we meaſure by, 
or any other periodical Revolution; but if fuffices to this Pur-/ 


- poſe, that toe have the Idea of the Length of any regular d wit we 


Appearances, which we can in our Minds apply to Duration, 


with which the Motion or Appearance never eo- exiſted. 


F. 31. For as in the Hiſtory of the Creation delivered by 


"Mo oſes, I can imagine that Light exiſted three Days before the 
Sun was; or had any Motion, barely-by-thinking that the Du- 


ration of Light, before the Sun was created, was ſo long as (if 
the Sun had moved then as it doth now,) would have been equal 
to three of his diurnal Revolutions; ſo by the ſame Way I can 
have an Idea of the Chabs, or Angels being created. before there 
was either Light or any continued Motion, a Minute, an Hour, 
a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years. For if I can but conſider Du- 
ration equal to one Minute, before either the Being or Motion 
of any Body, I can add one Minute more till I come to 60: 
And by the ſame Way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years, 
(i. e. ſuch or ſuch Parts of the Sun's Revolution, or any other 
Period, whereof I have the Idea) proceed in infinitum, and ſup- 
poſe a Duration exceeding as many ſuch Periods as I can reckon, 
let me add whilſt I will; which I think is the Notion we have 


of Eternity, of whoſe Infinity we have no other Notion. than 


we have of the Infinity of Luer to which we can add for 
ever without End. 4 

C. 32. And thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe two 
Fourtaitis of all Knowledge before-mentioned, (viz.,) Re 0 


and Senſation, we get the Ideas 7 e and the 
of it. b 


For, 2 by obſerving hai vaſſes in our Minds how our 
Heas there in Train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin 
to appear, we come by the Idea of Succeſſion 

Secondly, By obſerving a Diſtance in the Parts of this Succeſ- 


| ſion, we get the Idea of Duration. 


Thirdy, By Senſation obſerving certain Appearances at cer- 
tian regular and ſeeming equidiſtant Periods, we get the Ideas 


of certain Lengths or Wen of Duration, as Minutes, Hours, 


Days, Years, &c. 
* Fourthly, By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, 


or Ideas of. ſtated Length of Duration in our Minds, as often as 


we will, we can come to imagine Duration, where nothing does 
really endure or eri and thus we * To-Morrow, next 


Fear, or ſeven Years hence. 
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Aſthh, By being able to repeat any ſuch — Length 
f Tims, as of a Minute, a eat, or an Age, as often —. 5 

Kh in our own Thoughts, and add them one do another, with- 
out ever coming to the End of ſuch Audition, any nearer chan 
we can to the End of Number, to which we can always add, 
we come by the IAaa of Eternity, as the future eternal Duration 
of our Souls, as well as the Eternity of that infinite Being, which | 
muſt neceſſarily have always exiſted, 

. Sixthly, By conſidering any Part of infinite Duration, as ſet 2 

out by periodical . u cn vos the Zn tre | 

al;s; 1me ame yy | ; | 
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the Conſiderations of Space 

Pen yet they being 1deas of gengral Con- 
cernment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their 
Nature, the comparing them one with another, may, perhaps, | 
bes of tie for their Illuſtration; and we may have og more 

and diſtin Conception of them, b W View 7.6 
them together. Diſtance or Space, in its ſimple abſtract 
ception, to avoid Confuſion, I call Eæpanſion, to diſtin Es it 
from Exten/ion, which by ſome is uſed to expreſs this Diſtance 
only as it is in the ſolid Parn of Matter, and ſo includes, or at 
leaſt intimates the Idea of Body: Whereas the Idea of pure 
Diſtance includes no ſuch Thing. 1 28 alſo the Word Ex- 
panſion to Space, becauſe Space is often applied to Diſtance 6f 
fleeting ſucceſſive Parts which never cl together, as well as 
to thoſe which are permanent. In both theſe, (viz. 
and Duration) the Mind has this common Idea of continued 
' Lengths, capable of greater or leſs Quantities: For a Man — 
as clear an Idea of the Difference of the Length of an Hour, 
a Day, as of an Inch and a Foot. 


x 2. The Mind, 25 got the Jdea of the 
. . 126 of any Part of a let it be a Span, 
Matter. or a Pace, or 5 Leng ou will, can, as b 
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| Duratimend Expanjin, confider'd together. 15 


been ſaid, repeat that Iden; and ſo adding it to the former, 
enlarge its Idea of Length, and make it equal to two Spans, or 
two Paces, and fo often as it will, till it equal the Diſtance 
of any Parts of the Earth one from another, and increaſe thus, 


*till it amounts to the Diſtance of the Sun, or remoteſt Star. 


ſuch a Progreſſion as this, ſetting out from the Place 
Where it is, or any other Place, it can proceed and paſs be- 
yond all thoſe Lengths, and find nothing to ſtop its going on, 
either in, or without Body, Tis true, we can eaſily in our 
Thoughts come to the End of ſolid Extenſion ; the Extre- 
mity and Bounds of all Body, we have no Difficulty to arrive 
t: But when the Mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its 
Progr into this endleſs Expanſion; of that it can neither 
find nor conceive any End. Nor let any one ſay, That beyond 
the Bounds of Body there is nothing at all, unleſs he will con- 
fine GOD within the Limits of Matter. Salman, whoſe 
Underſtanding was filled and enlarged with Wiſdom, ſeems to 
have other Thoughts, when he ſays, Heaven, and the Hea- 
ven of Heavens, cannot contain thee : And he, I think, very 
much magnifies to himſelf the Capacity of his own Underſtand- 
ing, who perſuades himſelf, that he can extend his Thoughts 


farther than GOD exiſts, or imagine any Expanſion where he 


i not. 


$3. Juſt ſo is it in Duration. The Mind, ha- 


f . Nor Durati 
wing got the Idea of. any Length of Duration, can 7 l 


| Motion, 
double, 'multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond 4 | 
its own, but beyond the Exiſtence of all corporeal Reings, and 
all the Meaſures of Time, taken from the great Bodies of the 
World, and their Motions. But yet every one eaſily admits, 
That though we make Duration boundleſs, as certainly it is, 
we cannot yet extend it beyond all Being. GOD, every one 
eaſily allows, fills Eternity; and tis hard to find a Reaſon, why 


any one ſhould doubt that he likewiſe fills Immenſity. His in- 


finite Being is certainly as boundleſs one way as another; and 
methinks it aſcribes a little too much to Matter, to ſay, where 


there is no Body, there is nothing. 
F. 4. Hence, I think, we may learn the Reaſon, Why Men more 
every one familiarly, and without the leaſt eafily admit 
tation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes Eternity, and infinite Dura- 
ſticks not to aſcribe Infinity to Duration; but tis tion, than in- 
with more Doubting and Reſerve, that many ad- finite E xpen- 
mit, or ſuppole the Infinity of Space. The Rea- fron. 7 
ſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, that Duration and Exten- 
hon being uſed as Names of Affections belonging to other 


| Beings, 
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ve eaſlly conceive in GOP infinite Duration, and we 
cannot avoid doing ſo: But not attributing to him Rare, 
but only to Matter, wbich is finite, we are apter to doubt of 
the Exiſtence of Expanſion without Matter, of which alone 
we commonly ſuppoſe it an Attribute. And therefore, when 
Men purſue their Phoughts of Space, they are apt to ſtop at 
the Coufines of Body, as if Space were there at an End too, 
and reached no farther. Or if their Ideas upon Conde 
carry them farther, yet the 0 term what is beyond the Limits 
of the Univerſe, imaginary Space; as if it were nothing, be- 
eauſe there is no Body exiſting in it. Whereas Duration, an- 
tecedent to all Body, and to the Motion which it is meaſured 
by, they never term imaginary; becauſe it is never ſuppoſed 
void of fome other real Exiſtence. And if the Names of Things 
may at all direct our Thoughts towards the Originals of Men's 
Leas (as I am apt to think that they may very much, ) one 
may have Occaſion to think by the Name of Duration, that 
the Continuation of Exiſtence, with a Kind of Reſiſtance to 
any deſtructive Force, and the Continuation of Solidity, (which . 
is apt to be confounded with, and if we look into the minute 
anatomical Parts of Matter, is little different from Hardneſs, 5 
were thought to have ſome Analogy, and gave Occaſion to _ 
Words, ſo near of kin as Durare and 8 eſſe. And that 
Durare is applied to the Idea of Hardneſs, as well as that of 
Exiſtence, .we ſee in Horace, Epod. 16. ferro duravit ſecula. 
But be that as it will, this is certain, that whoever purfues his 
own Thoughts, will find them ſometimes launch out of g 
the Extent of Body, into the Infinity of Space or Expa x 
the Idea whereof is diftin&' and ſeparate from Body, and al 
other Things: Which may (to thoſe who pleaſe) be a Subject « of 
farther Meditation. | 
Time to Dura. - J. 5. Time in general is to Duration, as Place 
tion, is as to mom. They are ſo much of thoſe. 
Place to Ex- boundleſs Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity 
panjion. as is ſet out and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as 
it were by Landmarks; and ſo are made uſe of, to denote 115 | 
Poſition of finite real Beings, in reſpect one to another, in 
thoſe uniform infinite Oceans of Duration and Space. Theſe 
rightly conſiderkd, are nothing but Ideas of determinate Di- 
ſtances from certain known Points fixed in diſtinguiſhable ſen- 
ſible Things, and ſuppoſed to keep the fame Diſtance one from 
another. From ſuch Points fixed in ſenſible Beings we reckon, 
and from them we meafure our Portions of thoſe infinite Quan- 
ticies; which ſo conſidered, are that which we call — _w_ 
ce 


* 
þ 
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Duration and Expanſion, coofider'd together, 155 
Place. ., For Duration and Space being in theniſelves uniform 
and boundleſs, the Order and Poſition of Things, without ſuch 
known ſettled Points, would be loſt in them; and all F hings 


- 
: 


.. Time and, Place. taken thus for deter- TimeandPlics: 
minate diſtinguiſhable Portions of thoſe infinite are tn far. 
Abyſſes of Space and Duration, ſet out of ſup- nuch e either, 
poled to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by Marks 4a ef out by. 
and known, Boundaries, have each of them a S's 
R e e 

aer 4TH 96044 ot a een: * 3450 3 
Fil, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo much of in 

finite Duration, as is meaſured out by, and co-exiſtent witng 
the Exiſtence and Motions of the great Bodies of the Univerſe, 
as far as we know any thing of them: And in this Senſe, Time 
begins and ends with the Frame of this ſenſible World, as in 
theſe Phraſes before · mentioned, before all Time, or when Time 


ſhall be no more. Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that Por-. 


tion of infinite Space, which is poſſeſſed by, and comprehendeg. 
within; the material World; and is thereby diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of Expanſion; though this may more properly be called 
Extenſun,than Place. Within theſe two are confined, and by 
the obſervable Parts of them, are meaſured and determined the 
particular Time or Duration, and the particular Extenſion and 

8 7. Secondy, Sometimes the Word Time is Sometimes for" 
uſed in a larger Senſe, and is applied to Parts of fo much of ei- 
chat infinite Duration, not that were really di- ber, as we de- 
ſtinguiſhed and meaſured out by this real Exi- 2 by Mea. 
ſtence, and periodical Motions of Bodies that es 2 ” 
were appointed from the Beginning to be for 2 
Signs and for Seaſons, and for Days, and Vears, A Y. 
and are accordingly our Meaſures of Time; but teri 
ſuch other Portions too of that infinite uniform Duration, which 
we, upon any Occaſion, do ſuppoſe equal to certain Lengths of 
meaſured Lime; and ſo conſider them as bounded and deter- 
mined. For if we ſhould ſuppoſe the Creation, or Fall of the 
Angels, was at the Beginning of the Julian Period, we ſhould 
ſpeak properly enough, and ſhould be underſtocd, if we ſaid, 
*tis a longer Time ſince the Creation of Angels, than the Crea- 
tion of the World, by 764 Years: Whereby we would mark 
out ſo much of that undiſtinguiſhed Duration, as we ſuppoſe 
equal to, and would have admitted 764 annual Revolutions of 
the Sun moving at the Rate it now does. And thus likewiſe 


1 EF 


| ſpeak Diftance, or Bulk in "A 
Ian beyond the Confines of the World, when r 
much of that Space as is equal to, or capable to receive a B 
of any aſſigned Dimenſions, as a-Qubick Foot; or do fupj 
aPgint in it, at fuch mn Woe Patt o 


wy 8. Where and When are | 
n ing to all flnite Exiſtences, and are by us op 
all tings... reckoned — wnikeower Pirth of thi | 
| dle World, and from ſome certain Epochs mark- 
| ed out to us by the Motions obſervable i in it. Without ſome 
| ſuch fixed: Parts or Perivds, the Order of Things would be 
loſt, to our finite Underſtandings, in the boundleſs invariable 
of Duration and Expanſion; which comprehend in 
all finite Beings, and in their full Extent, belong only 
to the Deity. And ' therefore we ate not to wonder, that we 
comprehend: them not, and do fo oſten find our Thoughts at 
2 los, when we would conſider them, either abftrattly in 
themſelves, or as any way attributed to the firſt retire 
ſible Being. But when applied to any particular finite Beings, | 
the Extenſion of any Body is ſo much of that infinite 
2 the Bulk of that Body takes up. And Place is the ofi- 
tion of any Body, when conſidered at a certain Diſtance 
ſome other. As the Lea of the particular Ditratan * 
Thing, is an Idea of that Poſition of infinite Duration, w | 
paſſes during the Exiſtence of that thing; ſo the Time 5 
the Thing exiſted is the Ida of that Space of. Duration, which 
paſſed berween ſome known and fixed Period of Duration, 
and the Being of that Thing. One ſhews the Diſtance of 
the Extremities of the Bulk, or Exiſtence of the ſame Thing, 
à that it is a Foot Square, or laſted two Yeats; the other 
the Diſtance of it in Place, or Exiſtence, from other 
Points of Space or Duration; as that it was in the Middle of 
Lincohns-Inn- Fields, or the firſt Degree of Taurus, and in the 
Year of our Lord 167 , or the 1000 Year of the Juin 
Period: All which Diſtances we meaſure by preconceived 
Altas of certain Lengths of Space and Duration, as as Inches, 
Feet, Miles, nn and in the other, Minutes, Days, 
. 9. There is abs” more, wherei 
4 2 A artrof Pk and. D have oy Ss 33 
Extenflon;and and that is, Though they are juſtly reckoned 
all theParts of amongſt our ſimple Ideas, yet none of the di- 
Duration, are ſtinct las we haye of either, is without all 


Duration. "ED 3 


he 
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Duration and Expanſion, canfider'd fgerber. 139 
Mannet-of Campari; it is the very Nature of both of them 
to conſiſt of Parts: But their Parts being all of the ſame Kind, 
and without the Mixture of any other Idea, hinder them not 


from having a Place amongſt ſimple Idas. Could the Mind, 
as in Number, come to ſo ſmall à Part of Extenſion or Dura- 


tion, as excluded Diviſibility, that would be, as it were, the 
indiviſible- Unit, or /dza ; by Repetition of which, it would 
make its more enlarged Las of Extenſion and Duration. But 
fince'the Mind is not able to frame an [ze of any Space with- 
out Parts; inſtead thereof it makes uſe of the common Mea- 
ſures, which by familiar Uſe, in each Country, have imprinted 
themiblves on the Memory; (as Inches and Feet ; or Cubits, 
and Paraſangs; and ſo Seconds, Minutes, Hours, Days, and 
Vears in Duration:) The Mind makes uſe, I fay; of ſuch 

Heas as theſe, as ſimple ones; and theſe are the component 
Parts of larger das, which the Mind, upon Occaſion, makes 
by the Addition of ſuch known Lengths, which it is acquainted 


It has been objected to Mr. Locke, that if Space conſiſts of Parts, 
2 tis confeſſed in this Place, he ſhould not have reckoned it in the 

Namber of Simple Ideas; becauſe it ſeems to be inconfiftent with 

what he fays elſewhere, That a Simple Idea is uncompounded;, and. 
contains in it wothing but ene uniform Appearance, or Conception of 
the' Mind; ani is not diſtinguiſbable into different Ideas, pag. 62. Tis: 
farther ohjected. That Mr. Locle hath not given in the 11th Chapter 


of che ſecond Beck, where he begins to ſpeak of Simple Ideas, an 


erat Definition of what he underſtands by N Tdeas. 
To theſe Difficulties Mr. Loche anſwers thus: To begin with the laſt, 

detlares, That he has not treated this Subject in an Order perfectly 

0 ick, having not had much Familiarity with thoſe ſort of Books 

during the writing of his, and not remembring at all the Method in 


which they are written; and therefore his Readers ought not to ex- 


pe& Definitions regularly placed at the Beginning of each new Sub- 
pu Mr. Locke contents himſelf to employ the principal Terms that 
e uſes, ſo that from his Uſe of them the Reader may. eaſily com- 
hend what he means by them. But with reſpe& to the Term 

e Idea, he has had the good Luck to define that in the Place 
cited in the Objection; and therefore there is no Reaſon to ſupply 
that Defect. The Queſtion then is to know, Whether the Idea of 
Extenſion agrees with this Definition? Which will effectually agree 
to it, if it be underſtood in the Senſe which Mr. Locke had principally 
in his View); for that Compoſition which he defigned to —— in 


that Definition, was a Compoſition of different Ideas in the Mind, 
and not a Compoſition of the ſame Kind in a Thing whoſe Eſſence 


160 Duration and Expasſam, cuz der d together. 
with. On che other Side, the ordinary ſmalleſt Meaſure we 
have of either, is look d on as an, Unit in Number, yrhen the 
Though on both Sides, both in Addition and Diviſion, either 
of Space or Duration, when the Idea under Conſideration be- 
comes very big, Or very ſmall, its preciſe Bulk becomes very 
obſcure and confuſed; and it is the Number of its repeated 
Additions, or Diviſions, that alone remains clear and diſtinct, 
as will eaſily appear to any one, who will let his T houghts ; 
looſe in the vaſt Expanſion of Space, or Diviſibility of Matter. 
Every Part of Duration, is Duration too; and every Part of 
Extenſion, is Extenſion; both of them capable of Addition 
or Diviſion in inſſnitum. But the leaſt; Portions. of either of 
them, whereof we have clear and diſtinct '/deas, may, perhaps, 
be fitteſt to be conſidered by us, as the ſimple , Ideas of that 
Kind, out of which our complex Modes of Space, *Exten- 
fion, and Duration, are made up, and into which they can 
again be diſtinctly reſolved. Such a ſmall Part of Duration, 
may be called a Mament, and is the Time of one Idea in our 
Minds, in the Train of their ordinary Succeſſion there. Ihe 
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confiſts in having Parts of the ſame Kind, where you can never 
come to a Part entirely exempted from this Compoſition. So that 
if the Idea of Extenſion conſiſts in having Partes extra Parter (as the 
Schools ſpeak) tis always, in the Senſe of Mr. Locke, a Simple Idea 
becauſe the Zea of having Partes extra Partes, cannot be reſolved 
into two other Ideas. For the Remainder of the Objedtion made 
to Mr. Locke, with re to the Nature of Extenſion, Mr. Locke was 
aware of it, as may be ſeen in 5. 9. Ch. 15. of the ſecond Book, 
where he ſays, That the leaſt Portion of Space or Extenſion, where- 
of we have a clear and diſtinct Idea, may, perhaps, be the fitteſt to 
be conſider d by us as a Simple Idea of that Kind, out of which our 
complex Modes of Space and Extenſion are made up. 80 that 
according to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly be call'd a Simple Idea, 
ſince it is the leaſt Idea of Space that the Mind can form to itſelf, 
and that cannot be divided by the Mind into any leſs, whereof it 
has in itſelf any determined Perception. From whence it fol- 
lows, that it is to the Mind one Simple Idea; and that is ſufficient 
to take away this Objection; for tis not the Deſign of Mr. Locke, - 
in this Place, to diſcourſe of any Thing but concerning the /deas of 
the Mind. But if this is not ſufficient to clear the Difficulty,” 
Mr. Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if the Idea of Exten 
fion is ſo peculiar, that it cannot exactly agree with the Definition 
that he has given of thoſe Simple Ideas, fo that it differs —— 
, ner 
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Meaſure of 
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Duration and Expanſion," confitlered together. 161 
other, wanting a proper Name, I know not whether I may 
be allowed to call a ſenſible Point, meaning thereby the leaſt 
Particle of Matter or Space we can diſcern, which is ordinarily 
about a Minute, and to the ſharpeſt Eyes ſeldom leſs than thirty 
Seconds of a Circle, whereof the Eye is the Centre. 
F. 10. Expanſion and Duration have this far- _ 

ther Agreement, that though they are both con · Their Parts 
ſidered by us as having Parts; yet their Parts inſeparable. 
are not ſeparable one from another, no not even Ae 
in Thought: Thoagh the Parts of Bodies, from whence we 
take our Meaſure of the one, and the Parts of Motion, or ra- 
ther the Succeſſion of Ideas in our Minds, from whence we 


take the Meaſure of the other, may be interrupted and ſeparated; 
as the one is often by Reſt, and the other is by Sleep, which 


we call Reſt too. T 

F. T1. But yet there is this manifeſt Diffe- 1 

rence between them, That the Ideas of Length RE * 12 

which we have of Expanſion, are turned every par 3 

May, and ſo make Figure, and Breadth, and 55% d. 

Thickneſs; but Duration is but as it were the 

Length” of one ſtrait Line, extended in infinitum, not capable 

of Multiplicity, Variation, or Figure; but is one common 
al Exiſtence whatſoever, wherein all Things, 

whilſt they exiſt, equally partake. For this preſent Moment 


is common to all Things, that are now in Being, and equally- 


comprehends that Part of their Exiſtence, as much as if they 


were all but one ſingle Being; and we may truly fay, they all 


exiſt in the ſame Moment of Time. Whether Angels and 
Spirits have any Analogy to this, in reſpect of Expanſion, is 
beyond my Comprehenſion : And, perhaps, for us, who have 
Underſtandings and Comprehenſions ſuited to our own Preſer- 


vation, and the Ends of our own Being, but not to the Rea- 


lity and Extent of all other Beings, *tis near as hard to con- 
ceive any Exiſtence, or to have an Idea of any real Being, 


IE 


manner from all others of that Kind, he thinks tis better leave it 
there expos'd to this Difficulty, than to make a new Diviſion in his 
Favour. *Tis enough for Mr. Locke that his Meaning can be un- 
derſtood. *Tis very common to obſerve intelligible Diſcourſes ſpoil- 
ed by too much Subtilty in nice Diviſions. We ought to put Things 
er, as well as we can, Doctrinæ Cauſa; but, after all, ſeve- 

Thing; will not be bundled up together under our Terms and 
Ways of Speaking. | 


L with 


162 Duration and Expanſion, confidered togetber. 
with a perfect Negation of all manner of Expanſion; as it is, 
to have the Idea of any real Exiſtence, with a perfect Nega- 
tion of all manner of Duration. And therefore what Spirits 
have. to do with Space, or how they communicate in it we 
know not. All that we know is, that Bodies do each ſingly 
poſſeſs its proper Portion of it, according to the Extent of its 
ſolid Parts; and thereby exclude all other Bodies from having 
any Share in that particular Portion of Space, whilſt it remains 
there. 
; 8. 1. 12. Duration, * Time, which i ian Part 
Daration as of it, is the Idea we have of perifhing Diſtance; of 
. which no two Parts exiſt together, but follow 


arts toge- 


ther, Expanſi- _ yt in Dit of ria in the 
ea 0 ance, ay w arts tnt to- 
wet; om 1 . not capable of Succeſſion. 125 
therefore thou 85 we cannot conceive any Duration without 
Sueceſſion, nor can put it together in our Thoughts, that any 
Being does now exiſt Fo- morrow, or poſſeſs at once more than 
the preſent Moment of Duration; yet we can conceive the 
eternal Duration of the Almighty, different from that of 
Man, or any other finite Being: Becauſe Man comprehends not 
in his Knowledge, or Power, all paſt and future Things: Hig 
Thoughts are but of Yeſterday, and he knows not what Fo- 
morrow will bring forth. What is once paſſed, he can never 
recall; e ec to come, he cannot male preſents 
What 1 fay of Man, I fay of all finite Beings, who though 
they may far exceed Man in Knowledge and Power, yet ar 
no more than the meaneſt Creature, in — — 
himſelf. Finite of any Magnitude, holds not any P 
to infinite. God's infinite Duration being accompanied with 
infinite Knowledge, and infinite Power, he ſees all Things paſt, 
and to come; and they are no more diſtant from his Know. 
ledge, no farther removed from his Sight than the preſent: 
They all lie under the ſame View; and there is nothing which 
he cannot make exiſt each Moment, that he pleaſes. For the 
Exiſtence of all Things depending upon his good — all 
Things exiſt every Moment, that he thinks fit to have them ex- 
iſt. To conclude, Expanſion and Duration do mutually em- 
brace and comprehend each other; every Part of Space 
in every Part of Duration; and every Part of Duration int 
every Part of Expanſion, Such a Combination of two di- 
ſtinct Ideas, is, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce to be found in all that great 
Variety we do or can conceive, and my * Matter: to 
farther Speculation. 
e 11 A P. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
of NumBux. 


there is none ſuggeſted to the Mind fimpleſt and 
more Ways, ſo there is none ro a univerſal 
5 5 that of Uni, or One: It 
pages wy — of Variety or Compoſition in it: Every Obje&t 
our Senſes are employ'd about, every Idea in our Underſtand- 
ings, every 'Fhought t of our Minds brings this Idea along with 
it, And d therefore it is the moſt intimate to our Thoughts, as 
well as it is, in its Agreement to all other Things, the moſt 
univerſal Alen we have. For Number applies iel to Men, 


A Actions, Thoughts, e ee ure ge 
imagined. 


A eee wid have, as Number the 


cke complex Ideas of the Modes of it. Thus by . 
| 1 — — Sourg o 


rr ; every. the leaſt Vatiation,; 70. 
—— an Unit, making each Combination * | 


as clearly different from that which approacheth neareft to it, 
as the moſt remote; Two being as diftina from One, as Two 
Hundred; and the Idea of T wo, as diſtinct from the ra of 
Three, as the Magnitude of the whole Earth is from that of a 
Mite. This is not ſo in other ſimple Modes, in which it is not 
ſo eaſy, nor, perhaps, poſſible for us to diſtinguiſh betwixt two 
ing Ant, which yet are really different. For who will 
undertake to find a Difference between the White of this Pa- 


1 


per, and that of the next Degree to it? Or can form diſtinct 8 


Ideas of every the leaſt Exceſs in Extenfton? 
4. The Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs of each Therefore De- 
of Number from all others, even thoſe that 19»/frations 
approach neareſt, makes me apt to think, that 3 Numbers 
Demonſtrations in Number, if they are not more *".- mot fre- 
evident and exact than in Extenſion, yet they 8 
a u — in their Uſe, and more determinate in their 
4 L 2 Ap» 
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Application. Becauſe the Ideas of Numbers are more: preciſe 
and diſtinguiſhable than in Extenſion ; where every Equality 
and Exceſs are not ſo eaſy to be obſerved, or meaſured ; be- 
cauſe our Thoughts cannot in Space arrive at any determined 
Smallneſs, beyond which it cannot go, as an Unit: And there- 
fore the Quantity or Proportion of any the leaſt Exceſs cannot 
be diſcovered; which is clear otherwiſe in Number; where, as 
has been ſaid, 91 is as diſtinguiſhable from go, as from gaoo, 
though 91 be the next immediate Exceſs to 90.” But it is not 
o in Extenſion, where whatſoever is more than juſt a Foot, or 
an Inch, is not diſtinguiſhable from the Standard of a Foot, or 
an Inch; and in Lines, which appear of an equal Length, one 
.may be longer than the other by innumerable Parts: Nor can 
any one aſſign an Angle, which ſhalt be the next biggeſt to a 


right one. ; - 1 5 neee 4 
3 S - 5. By the repeating, as n ſaid,” 
af the Lais of an Unit, and joining it to another 


"Gigs; Unit, we make thereof one collective Idea, 
marked by the Name Two. And whoſoever can do this, and 
proceed on, ſtill adding one more to the laſt collective Idea 
Which he had of any Number, and give a Name to it, may 
count, or have Ideas for ſeveral Collections of Units, diſtin- 
guiſhed one from another, as far as he hath a Series of Names 
for following Numbers, and a Memory to retain that Series, 
with their ſeveral "Names, All Numeration being but | {till 
the adding of one Unit more, and giving to the whole toge- 
ther, as comprehended in one Idea, a new or diftin&t Name or 
Sign, whereby to know it from thoſe before and after, and di- 
ſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller and greater multitude of Units. 
So that he that can add one to one, and ſo to two, and ſo go on 
with his Tale, taking ſtill with him the diſtin& Names belonging 
to every Progreſſion; and ſo again, by ſubſtracting an Unit from 
each Collection, retreat and leſſen them, is capable of all the 
» deas of Numbers, within the Compaſs of his Language, or for 
which he hath Names, though not, perhaps, of more. For the 
ſeveral ſimple Modes of Numbers being in our Minds but ſo ma- 
ny Combinations of Units, which have no Variety, nor are ca- 
pable-of 2ny other Difference, but more or leſs, Names or Marks 
for each diſtinct Combination ſeem more neceſſary, than in any 
ſort of Ideas. For without ſuch Names or Marks, we can hardly 
well make uſe of Numbers in reckoning, eſpecially where the 
Combination is made up of any great Multitude of Units; which 
put together without a Name or Mark to diſtinguiſh that preciſe 
Collection, will hardly be kept from being an Heap in Confuſion. 
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F. 6. This T think to be the Reaſon why 
ſome Americans, I have ſpoken with, (who were Names neceſſa- 
otherwiſe of quick and rational Parts enough,) 7” *® Numbers. 
could not, as we do, by any means, count to 1000 ; nor had 

any diſtin Idea of that Number, though they could reckon 
very well to 20. Becauſe their Language being ſcanty, and 
accommodated only to the few Neceſſaries of a needy ſimple 
Life, unacquainted either with Trade or Mathematicks, had 
no Words in it to ſtand for 1000 ; fo that when they were diſ- 

courſed with of thoſe greater Numbers, they would ſhew the 
Hairs of their Head, to expreſs a great Multitude, which they 
could-not number ; which Inability, I ſuppoſe, proceeded from 
their want of Names. "The Tououpinambos had no Names for 

Numbers above 5; any Number beyond that, they made out 
by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Fingers of 
others who were preſent : And I doubt not but Hiſtoire d un 
we ourſelves might diſtinctly number in Words, 7 270 MAES 

a great deal farther than we uſually do, would 4 wi a: 

we find out but ſome fit Denominations to ſignify Jr, 45 25 f 

\ ry, 

them by; whereas in the Way we take now to 8. 20. 727. 

name them, by Millions of Millions of Millions, . 
Oc. it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at moſt four and 
twenty decimal Progreſſions, without Confuſion. But to ſhew 
how much diſtiné? Names conduce to our well reckoning, or having 
uſeful” Ideas of Numbers, let us ſet all theſe following Figures, 
as the Marks of one Number: v.g. | 


Nomilions, Oftilims. Septilions, Sextilims. | Quintrilions. 
857324: 162486. 345396. 437916. 423147. 


Duatrilions, Trilions. Bilims. Milians. © Units, 
248106. 253421. 261734. 368149. 623137. 


The ordinary way of naming this Number in Exgliſb, will be 
the often repeating of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of 
Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, 
(Which is the Denomination of the ſecond fix Figures.) In 
which way, it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing No- 
tions of this Number: But whether, by giving every ſix Fi- 
gures a new and orderly Denomination, theſe, and perhaps a 
great many more Figures, in Progreſſion, might not eaſily be 
counted diſtinctly, and Meas of them both got more ealily to 
ourſelves, and more plainly ſignified to others, I leave it to be 
conſidered. This I mention only, to ſhew how neceſſary 
"TIRED L diſtinct 
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. diſtin Names are to Numbering, without pretending to in- 
troduce new ones of my Invention. . ; 
57. Thus Children, either for want of Names 
Why Children to mark the ſeveral Progreſſion of Numbers, or 
number mf not having yet the Faculty to collect ſcattered = 
| Hdeas into complex ones, and range them in a 
regular Order, and fo retain them in their Memories, as is ne- 
ceflary to Reckoning, do not begin to number very early, nor 
proceed in it very far or ſteadily, till a good while after they 
are. well furniſhed with good ſtore of other Idæas; and one 
may often obſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and 
have very clear Conceptions of ſeveral other Things, beſore 
they can tell 20. And ſome through the Default of their Me- 
mories, who cannot retain the ſeveral Combinations of Num- 
bers, with their Names annexed in their diſtin Orders, and 
the Dependance of ſo long a Train of numeral Progreſſions, 
and their Relation one to another, are not able all their Life- 
time to reckon, or regularly go over any moderate Series of 
Numbers. For he that will count Twenty, or have any Idea 
of that Number, muſt know that Nineteen went before, with 
the diſtin Name or Sign of every one of them, as they ſtand 
marked in their Order; for wherever this fails, a Gap is 
made, the Chain breaks, and the Progreſs in numbering can 
go no farther. So that to reckon right, it is required, 1. That 
the Mind diſtinguiſh carefully two Ideas, which are different 
one from another only by the Addition or Subſtraction of one 
Unit. 2. That it retain in Memory the Names or Marks of 
the. ſeveral Combinations from an Unit to that Number ; and_ 
that not confuſedly, and at random, but in that exact Order, 
that the Numbers follow one another: In either of which, if 
it trips, the whole Buſineſs of Numbering will be diſturbed 
and there will remain only the confuſed Idea of Multitude, 
but the Ideas neceſſary to diltint Numeration will not be at- 
b $. 8. This farther is obſervable in Number, 
Number mea- That it is that which the Mind makes uſe of in 
able. 25 ud meaſuring all Things, that by us are meaſurable, 
| f which principally are Expanſion and Duration ; 
and our Idea of Infinity, even when applied to thoſe, ſeems to 
be nothing but the Infinity of Number. For what elſe are our 
Leas of 0 and Immenſity, but the repeated Additions 
of certain Ideas of imagined Parts of Duration and Expanſion, 
with the Infinity of Number, in which we can come to no End 


of Addition? For ſuch an inexhauſible Stock, Number (of all 


earlier. 


F 
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other our Idrat) moſt dearly furniſhes us with, is as obvious 
to every one. For let a Man collect into one Sum, as great 
a Number as he pleaſes, this Multitude, how great ſoever, 


leſſens not one Jot the Power of adding to it, or brings him 
any nearer the End of the inexhauſtible Stock of Number, 


where ftill there remains as much to be added, as if none 
were taken out. And this endleſs Addition, or Addibility (if 
any ane like the Word better) of Numbers, ſo apparent to 
the Mind, is that, 1 think, which gives us the cleareſt and 
moſt diftin& Idea of Infinity: Of which more in the follow- 
ing Chapter. 8 . | 


CHAP. XX 
Of INFiNITY. 


Idea it is, to which we give the original In- 
Name of Infinity, cannot do it bet - entien, attri- 
ter than by conſidering to what Infinity is by 7 to Space, 
the Mind more immediately attributed, and then 1 7 ion, and 
how the Mind comes to frame it. Wen 


I.. H E that would know what kind of Infinity, in its 


— 


Nnite and Infinite ſeem to me to be looked upon by 2 


Mind as the Modes of Quantity, and to be attributed primari- 
ly in their firſt Deſignation only to thoſe things which have 


Parts, and are capable of - Increaſe or Diminution, by the Ad- 


dition or Subtraction of any the leaſt Part: And ſuch are the 
Ideas of Space, Duration, and Number, which we have con- 
ſidered in the foregoing Chapters. *Tis true, that we cannot 
but be aſſured, that the great GOD, of whom, and from 
whom are all things, is incomprehenſibly infinite. But yet, 
when we apply to that firſt and ſupreme Being our Idea of 
Infinite, in our weak and narrow Thoughts, we do it prima- 
rily in reſpect of his Duration and Ubiquity; and, I think, 
more figuratively to his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and 
other Attributes, which are properly inexhauſtible and incom- 


prehenſible, Ac. For when we call them infinite, we have 


no other Idea of this Infinity, but what carries with it ſome 
Reflection on, and Intimation of that Number or Extent 
of the Acts or Objects of God's Power, Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs, Which can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, or ſo many, 
nes L 4 which 
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which theſe Attributes will not always ſurmount and exceed, 
let us multiply them in our Thoughts as far as we can, with 
all the Infinity of endleſs Number. I do not pretend to ſay 
how theſe Attributes are in GOD, who is infinitely beyond 
the Reach of cur narrow Capacities: They do, without doubt, 
contain in them all poſſible Perfection: But this, I ſay, is 
our way of conceiving them, and theſe our Ideas of their In- 
finity. 8 E. e 328 
* F. 2. Finite then, and Infinite, being by the 
The Idea 7 Mind look'd on as Modifications of Expanſion 
Finite eaſily and Duration, the next thing to be conſidered 
found. is, How the Mind comes by them. As for the 
lea of Finite, there is no great Difficulty. The 
obvious Portions of Extenſion, that affect our Senſes, carry 
with them into the Mind the Idea of Finite: And the ordina- 
Ty Periods of Succeſſion, whereby we meaſure Time and Du- 
ration, as Hours, Days, and Years, are bounded Lengths. 
The Difficulty is, how--we come by thoſe boundleſs Ideas of 
Eternity and Immenſity, ſince the Objects, which we . converſe 
with, come ſo much ſhort of any Approach or Proportion to 

that Largeneſs, n 

$. 3. Every one, that has any Idea of any ſtated 
How we come Lengths of Space, as a Foot, finds that he can 
by the Idea of repeat that Idea; and joining it to the former, 
Infinity. make the Idea of two Foot; and by the Addi - 
5 tion of a third, three Foot, and ſo on, without 
(ver coming to an end of his Additions, whether of the fame 
Idea of a Foot, or if he pleaſes of doubling it, or any other Idea 

he has of any Length, as a Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, 
or of the Orbis Magnus: For whichſoever of theſe he takes, 
and how often ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplies ' 
it, he finds, that after he has continued this doubling in his 
Thoughts, and enlarged his Idea as much as he pleaſes, he has 
no more Reaſon to ſtop, nor is one Jot nearer the End of ſuch 
Addition, than he was at firſt ſetting out; the Power of en- 
larging his Idea of Space by farther Additions, remaining ſtill the 
lame, he hence takes the Idea of infinite Space. tt ir! 
S8. 4. This, I think, is the way whereby the 
Our Idea 7 Mind gets the Idea of infinite Space. Tis a quite 
Space bound- different Conſideration to examine, whether the 
leſs. Mind has the [Zee of fuch a boundleſs Space 
| actually exiſting, ſince our Ideas are not always 
Proofs of the Exiſtence of Things; but yet, ſince this comes 
here in our way, I ſuppoſe I may ſay, that we are apt . 
* 48 | t that 


* 1441 
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that Space in itſelf is actually boundleſs, to which oy we 
tion the Idea of Space and Expanſion of itſelf naturally leads 
us. For it being conſidered by us, either as the Extenſion of 
Body, or as exiſting by itſelf, without any ſolid Matter taking 


it up, (for of ſuch a void Space we have not only the Idea, but 


I have proved, as I think, from the Motion of Bodies, its ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence) it is impoſſible the Mind ſhould be ever able 
to find or ſuppoſe any End of it, or be ſtopp'd any where in 
its Progreſs in this Space, how far ſoever it extends its 
Thoughts. Any Bounds made with Body, even Adamantine 
Walls, are fo far from putting a ſtop to the Mind in its farther 
Progreſs in Space and Extenſion, that it rather facilitates and 
enlarges it: For ſo far as that Body reaches, ſo far no one can 
doubt of Extenſion; and when we are come to the utmoſt Ex- 
tremity of Body, what is there, that can there put a ſtop, and 
fatisfy the Mind that it is at the End of Space, when it per- 


ceives it is not; nay, when it is ſatisfied that Body itſelf can 


move into it? For if it be neceſſary for the Motion of Body, 
that there ſhould be an empty Space, though never ſo little, 
here amongſt Bodies; and it be poſſible for Body to move in 
or through that empty Space; nay, it is impoſſible for any 
Particle of Matter to move but into an empty Space, the ſame 
Poſſibility of a Body's moving into a void Space, beyond the 
utmoſt Bounds: of Body, as well as into a void Space, inter- 


ſperſed amongſt Bodies, will always remain clear and evident; 


the Idea of empty pure Space, whether within, or beyond the 
Confines of all Bodies, being exactly the ſame, differing not 
in Nature, though in Bulk; and there being nothing to hin- 
der Body from moving into it; ſo that wherever the Mind 
places itſelf by any Thought, either amongſt, or remote from 
all Bodies, it can, in this uniform Idea of Space, no where 
find any Bounds, any Ends; and fo muſt neceſſarily conclude 
it, by the very Nature and Idea of each Part of it, to be 
actually infinite. : | g 5 

F. 5. As by the Power we find in ourſelves of 

| Le ting, as a as we will, any Idea of Space, 4 — of Du- 
we get the Idea of Immenſity ; fo, by being abe 

to repeat the Idea of any Length of Duration we have in our 
Minds, with all the endleſs Addition of Number, we come by 
the Idea of Eternity. For we find in ourſelves, we can no 
more come to an End of ſuch repeated Ideas, than we can come 
to the End of Number, which every one perceives he cannot. 
But here again, tis another Queſtion, quite different from 
our having an Idea of Eternity, to know whether there were 


ary 


\ 
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any real Bring, whoſe Duration has been eternal, And as to 
this, I fay, He that conſiders ſomething now exiſting, muſt ne- 
ceflarily come to ſamething Eternal. But having ſpoke of this 
in_angther Place, I ſball ſay here no more of it, but proceed on 
to ſome other Conſiderations of our Idea of Infinity. | 
S8. 6. If it be fo, that our Idea of Infinity be 
2 „ from the 4 => obſerve in panes of 

* Tepeating without End our own Ideas, it ma 

_— — —— Why we do not attribute 3 
| to other Ideas, ae well as theſe of Space and 


Duration; ſince they may be as eaſily, and as often repeated 


in our Minds as the other; and yet no body ever thinks of in- 
finite Sweetneſs, or infinite Whiteneſs, though he can repeat 


the Idea of Sweet or White, as frequently as thoſe of a Yard, 


er a Day? To which I anſwer, all the Ideas that are conſider · 
ed as having Parts, and are capable of Increaſe by the Ad- 
dition of any equal or leſs Parts, affords us by their Repetition 
the Idea of Infinity; becauſe with this endleſs Repetition, there 
is continued an Enlargement, of which there can be no End, 
But in other Ideas it is not ſo; for to the largeſt Idea of Exten-- 
ſion or Duration that I at preſent have, the Addition of any the 
leaſt Part makes an Increaſe; but to the perfecteſt Idea I have 
of the whiteſt Whiteneſs, if I add another of a leſs or equal 
Whiteneſs, (and of a whiter than I have, I cannot add the 
{dea,) it makes no Inereaſe, and enlarges not my Idea at all; 
and therefore the different Ideas of Whiteneſs, &c. are called 
Degrees. For thoſe Ideas that conſiſt of Parts, are capable of 
being augmented by every Addition of the leaſt Part; but if 
you take the Idea of White, which one Parcel of Snow yield- 
ed yeſterday to your Sight, and another IAea of White to ano: 
ther Parcel of Snow you ſee to-day, and put them to- 
gether in your Mind, they embody, as it were, and run into- 
one, and the Idea of Whiteneſs is not at all increaſed; and if 
we add a leſs degree of Whiteneſs to a greater, we are fa. 
far from increafing, that we diminiſh it. Thoſe Ideas that con- 
ſiſt not of Parts, cannot be augmented to what Proportion Men 
pleaſe, or be ſtretched beyond what they have received by their 


Senſes; but Space, Duration, and Number, being capable of 


Increaſe by Repetition, leave in the Mind an Idea of an endleſs 


Room ſor more; nor. can we. conceive any where a Stop to a 


farther Addition and Progreſſion, and for thoſe Ideas alone lead 
our Mind towards the Thought of Infinity. 8 


8 
. $44 44k 
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6 7. Though our Its of Infinity ariſe em . 
6% Wars, of Quantity, and the endleſs Dir 7 * 42 
xcreaſe the Mind is able to make in Quantity, 72 Auch 
, — . pace, and 
the repeated - Additions of what Portions $,.., finite. 

thereof it pleaſes; yet I gueſs we cauſe great 
Confuſion in our Thoughts, when we join Infinity to any ſup- 
poſed Idea of Quantity the Mind can be thought to have, and 
diſcourſe or reaſon about an infinite Quantity, (viz.) an in- 
nite Space, or an infinite Duration: For aur Idea of Infinity 
being, as I think, an endleſs growing Ides, but the Idea of any 
Quantity the Mind has, being at that Time terminated in that 
Idea, (for be it as great as it will, it can be no greater than it 
is) to join Infinity to it, is to adjuſt a ſtanding Meaſure to a 
growing Bulk; and therefore I think it is not an infignificant 
btilty, if I ſay, that we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 
Llea of the Infinity of Space, and the Idea of a Space infinite: 
The firſt is nothing but a ſuppoſed. endleſs Progreſſion of the 
Mind, over what repeated Ideas of Space it pleaſes ; but to have 
actually in the Mind the Idea of a Space infinite, is to ſuppoſe 
the Mind already paſſed over, and actually to have a View of all 
thoſe repeated Ideas of Space, which an endleſs Repetition can 
never totally repreſent to it: Which carries in it a plain Con- 


C 8. This, perbaps, will be a little plainer, 2 

if we conſider it in Numbers. The Infinity of e baue se 
Numbers, to the End of whoſe Addition every ga Miuite 

one perceives there is no Approach, eaſily appears . | 
to any one that reflects on it: But how clear fo ever this Idea 
of the Infinity of Number be, there is nothing yet more evi- 
dent, than the Abſurdity of the actual Idea of an infinite Num- 
ber. Whatſoever poſitive Ideas we have in our Minds of any 
Space, Duration, or Number, let them be ever io great, they 
are ſtill finite; but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauſtible Re- 
mainder, from which we remove all Bounds, and wherein we 
allow the Mind an endleſs Progreſſion of Thoughts, without 
ever compleating the Idea, there we have our Idea of Infinity; 
Which though it ſeems to be pretty clear, when we conſider 
nothing elſe in it but the Negation of an End, yet when we 
would frame in our Minds the Idea of an infinite Space or 


Duration, that Idas is very obſcure, and confuſed, becauſe it 


is made up of two Parts, very different, if not inconſiſtent. 
For let a Man frame in his Ming an Jdeg of any Space or 
Number, as great as he will; 'is plain, the Mind reſts and 
terminates in that Ideg; which is contrary to the Idea _ 

| nity, 
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ity, which con/ifts in a ſuppoſed endleſs Pregreſſin. And thete- 
2 1 think pl dt =; ok ſo eaſily confounded, when we 
come to argue, and reaſon about infinite Space or Duration, &c, 
Becauſe the Parts of ſuch an Idea, not being perceived to be, is 
they are, inconſiſtent, the one Side or other always perplexes, 
whatever Conſequences we draw from the other; as an Idea of 
Motion not paſſing on, would perplex any one, who ſhould 
argue from ſuch an Idea, which is not better than an Idea of 
Motion or Reſt ; and ſuch another ſeems to me to be the Idea of 
a Space, or (which is the ſame Thing) a Number infinite, i. 
of a Space or Number, which the Mind actually has, and fo 
views, and terminates in ; and of a Space or Number, which in 
a conſtant and endleſs Enlarging, and Progreſſion, it can in 
Thought never attain to. For how large ſoever an Idea of 
Space I have in my Mind, it is no larger than it is that Inſtant 
that T have it, though I be capable the next Inſtant to double 
it; and ſo on in infinitum : For that alone is infinite, which has 
no Bounds; and that the Idea of Infinity, in which our 
Thoughts can find none. N ee, s 8 
5 8. 9. But of all other Ideas, it is Number, as 
Number af. | have faid, which, I think, furnibes us with 
fords us . the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct Idea of. Infinity, we 
eft Idea of In- are capable of. For even in Space and Duration, 
Finity. , . . when the Mind purſues the Idea of Infinity, it 
there makes uſe of the Ideas and Repetitions of 
Numbers, as of Millions of Millions of Miles, or Years, which 
are ſo many diſtin Ideas, kept beſt by Number from running 
into a confuſed Heap, wherein the Mind loſes itſelf ; and when 
it has added together as many Millions, Qc. as it pleaſes, of 
known Lengths, of Space or Duration, the cleareſt Idea it can 
get of Infinity, is the confuſed incomprehenſible Remainder of 
endleſs addible Numbers, which affords no Proſpect of Stop or 
Boundary. NETS 4s bran - 


| F. 10. It will, perhaps, give us a little farther 
Our different Light into the Idea we have of Infinity, and diſ- 
Conception of cover to us, that it is nothing but the Infinity of 
the Infinity of Number applied to determmate Parts, of whic 


AY we have in our Minds the diſtin& Ideas, if we 


: conſider that Number is not generally thought 
SOS: by us infinite, whereas Doration and Extenſion 
are apt to be fo; which ariſes from henee, that in Number, 
we are at one End as it were. For there being in Number no- 
thing leſs than an Unit, we there ſtop, and are at an end; but 
in Addition, or Increaſe of Number, we can ſet no ws | 
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And ſo it is like a Line, whereof one End terminating with us, 
the other is extended ſtill forwards beyond all that we can con- 
ceive; but in Space and Duration it is otherwiſe. For in Du- 
ration we conſider it, as if this Line of Number were extended 
both ways to an unconceivable, undeterminate, and infinite 
Length, which is evident to any one, that will but reflect on 
what Conſideration he hath of Eternity; which, I ſuppoſe, he 
will find to be nothing elſe but the turning this Infinity of 
Number both ways, 4 parte ante, and 4 parte poſt, as they 
ſpeak. For when we would conſider Eternity, d parte ante, 
what do we but, beginning from ourſelves, and the preſent 
Time we are in, repeat in our Minds the Ideas of Years, or 
or any other aſſignable Portion of Duration paſt, with a 
Proſpect of proceeding, in ſuch Addition, with all the Infinity 
of Number: And when we would conſider Eternity, d parte 
pot, we juſt after the ſame rate begin from ourſelves, and 
reckon by multiplied Periods yet to come, ſtill extending that 
Line of Number as before; and theſe two being put together, 
are that infinite Duration we call Eternity; which, as we turn 
our view either way, forwards or backwards, appears infinite, 
becauſe we {till turn that way that infinite End of Number, i. e. 
the Power ſtill of adding more. | 84 
F. x7. The fame happens alſo in Space, wherein conceiving 
ourſelves to be as it were in the Centre, we do on all Sides 
purſue thoſe indeterminable Lines of Number; and reckoni 


ng 
any way from ourſelves, a Yard, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, 


or Orbis Magnus, by the Infinity of Number, we add others 

to them, as often as we will; and having no more Reaſon to 
ſet Bounds to thoſe repeated Ideas, than we have to ſet Bounds 
to Number, we have that indeterminable Idea of Immenſi- 


% 12. And ſince in any Bulk of Matter, our <6 
Thoughts can never arrive at the utmoſt Diviſi- . —_—_ 
bility, therefore there is an apparent Infinity to Jy: 

us. alſo in that, which has the Infinity alſo of Number, but 
with this Difference, That in the former Conſiderations of the 
Infinity of Space and Duration, we only uſe Addition of Num- 
bers; whereas this is like the Diviſion of an Unit into its 
Fractions, wherein the Mind alſo can proceed in inſinitum, as 
well as in the former Additions, it being indeed but the Addi- 
tion {till of new Numbers: Though in the Addition of the one, 


we can have no more the poſitive Idea of a Space infinitely , 


great, than in the Diviſion of the other, we can have the Idea 
of a Body infinitely little; our Idea of Infinity being, as I may 
wo ? | | ſo 
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1129 2 an * 
1 umber 5 the Infinity 
whereof lies only in a Power ſtill of adding any Combination 
of Units to any former Number, and that as long, and as 
much as one will; the like alſo being in the Infinity of 8 


of c 
And Duration, which Power leaves always to the Nlind rem 


for endleſs Additions; yet there be thoſe, who imagine they 
Have poſitive Ideas of infinite Duration and Space. It would; 
I think; be enough to deſtroy any ſuch poſitive e of Infi- 
nite, to ask him that has it, whether he could add to t or no; 
which would eaſily ſnew the Miſtake of ſuch a poſitive ea 
We can, I think, have no poſitive Idea of any Space or Dura- 
tion, which is not made up of, and commenſürate to repeated 
Numbers of Feet or Yards, or Days and Years, whith ars the 
common Meaſures, whereof we have the Ideas in our Minds, 
and whereby we judge of the Greatneſs of theſe Sort of Quan- 
tities. And therefore, ſince an Idea of infinite Space or Dura- 
non muſt needs be made up of infinite Parts, it can have nd 
other Infinity than that of Number, capable ſtill of farther Ad- 


dition; but not an actual poſitive Iden of a Number infinite. 


For, I think, it is evident, that the Addition of finite Things 


together, (as are all Lengths,” whereof we have the poſitive | 


Heat) can never otherwiſe produce the Zea of infinite, than as 
Number does: which confiſting: of Additions of finite Units 
one to another, - ſuggeſts the Idea of infinite, —7 by a Power 
we find we have of ſtill increaſing the Sum, and adding mord 
of the fame Kind; without coming one jot nearer the End of 
ſuch Progreſſion. e 
F. 14. They, who would prove their Idea of Infinite to be po- 
fittve, ſeem to me to do it by a pleaſant Argument, taken from 
the Negation of an End; which being negative, the Nepati 
of it is poſttive. He that conſiders, that the End is not in Body, 


but the Extremity or Saperficies'of that Body, will not, per- 


haps, be forward to grant, that the End is a bare Negative; 
And he that perceives the End of his Pen is black or white, 


will be apt to think, that the End is ſomething more than a 


pure Negation. Nor is it, when applied to Duration, the bare 
Negation of Exiſtence, but more properly the laſt Moment of 


it. But if they will have the End to be nothing but the bare 


Negation of Exiſtence, I am ſure they cannot deny, but that 
the Beginning is the firſt Inſtant of Being, and is * 
D | 7 
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body conceived: to be a bare Negation; and therefore by their 


own Argument, the {4a of Eternal, d porte ante, or of a Du- 
ration without a Beginning, is but a negative Idea. | 
815. The dea' of Infinite, has, I confeſs, | 
ſomething; of poſitive in-all-thoſe Things we ap- har 3s pofi- 
ply: to it. hen we would think of infinite ve, whit nes 
pace or Duration, we at firſt Step; uſually make gative, in our 
ſome very large Idea, as, perhaps, of Milliotis of Idea of Inf 
Ages, or Miles, which poſſibly we double and 11. 
multiply ſeveral Limes. All that we thus amass 
gether. in our Thoughts, is, poſitive, and the Aſſemblage of 
a great Number of poſitive Ideas of Space or Duration: But 
what ſtill remains beyond chis, we have no more à poſitive 
diftin&- Notion of, than a Mariner has of the Depth of the 
Sea, where having let down a large Portion of his Sounding- 
Line, he reaches no Bottom: Whereby' he knows the Depth 
to be ſo many Fathoms and more; but how much that more 
is, he hath no diſtinct Notion at all: And could he a 
ſupply new Line, and find the Plummet always ſink, without 
ever ſtopping, he would be ſomething in the Poſture of the 
Mind reaching after a compleat and poſitive Idea of Infinity. 
In Which caſe, let this Line be 10, or 10000 Fathoms long, 
rage diſcovers what is beyond it; and gives only this: con- 
ed and comparative Idea, that this is not all; but one. may 
go farther. So much as the Mind comprehends of any. - 
ce, it has a poſitive Idea of: But in endeavouring to make 
it Infinite, it being always enlarging, always advancing, the 
Alea is ſtill imperfect and incompleat. So much Space as the 
Mind takes a view of in its Contemplation of Greatneſs, is a 
clear Picture, and poſitive in the Underſtanding: But Infinite: 
is ſtill greater. 1. Then the Idea of ſo much, is poſitive and 
clear. 2. The Idea of Greater, is alſo clear, but it is. but a 
comparative Idea. 3. The Idea of Jo much greater, as: cannot 
be. comprebended; and this is plain Negative, not poſitide. For 
he has no poſitive clear Idea of the Largeneſs of any Extenſion, 
(which is that ſought for in the Idea of Infinite) that has not 
a comprehenſive Idea of the Dimenſions. of it: And ſuch, 
no body, I think, pretends to, in what is Infinite. For to ſay 
a: Man has a poſitive clear Idea of any Quantity, without 
knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to ſay, He has 
the politive clear Idea of the Number of the Sands on the 
Sea-ſhore, who knows not how many they be; but only: that 
y are more than Twenty. For juſt ſuch a perfect and 
fitive Idea has he of an infinite Space or Duration, who 


lays 
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| fays —— 0d” <= REP 100, 1000, 
ol any other Number of Miles, or Tears, "whereof he has, 
or can have a poſitive Idea; which is all the Idea, I think, we 
have of Infinite. 80 that what lies beyond our poſitive Idea 
towards Infinity, lies in Obſcurity; and has the indetermi- 
nate Confuſion of a Negative Idea, wherein, I know, I neither 
do, nor can comprehend all I would, it being too large for a 
finite and narrow * And that cannot but be very far 
from a poſitive compleat dea, wherein the greateſt Part of What 
I would comprehend, is left out, under the undeterminate In- 
timation of being ſtill greater. For to ſay, that having in any | 
Quantity meaſured ſo much, or gone ſo far, you are not yet at 
the End, is only to ſay, that that Quantity is greater. 80 that 
the Negation of an End in any Quantity, is, in other Words, 
only to ſay, that it is bigger: And a total Negation of an End, 
s but the carrying this bigger {ill with you, in all the 
ſions your Thoughts ſhall make in Quantity; and adding this 
Aaea of ſtill. greater, to all the Ideas you have, or can be ſuppo- 
ſed to have of Quantity. Now, whether ſuch an Lea as that 
be poſitive, 1 . any one to conſider. : 
: 16. 1 ask thoſe, who fay they. ws a NG 
_ 1 Idea Eternity, whether their Idea of Seeler 
£2080 25 includes in jt Succeſſion, or not? If it does not, 
brauen. they ought to ſhew the Difference of their No- 
tion of Duration, when applied to an eternal Be- 
ing. and to a finite: Since, perhaps, there may be others, as well 
as I, Who will own to them their Weakneſs of Underſtanding 
in this Point; and acknowledge, That the Notion they have 
of Duration, forces them to conceive,' that whatever has Du- 
ration, is of a longer Continuance to day than it was yeſterday. 
If to avoid Succeſſion in eternal Exiſtence, they recur to the 
—_— Stans of the Schools, I ſuppoſe they will thereby 
little mend the Matter, or help us to a more clear and 
bo itive Idea of infinite Duration, there being nothing more 
inconceivable to me, than Duration without Succeſſion. Be- 
ſides, that Punctum Stans, if it ſignify any thing, being not 
Quantum, finite or infinite, cannot belong to it. But if our 
weak Apprehenſions cannot ſeparate Succeſſion from any Du- 
ration whatſoever, our Idea of Eternity can be nothing but of 
infinite Succeſſion of Moments, of Duration, wherein any thing 
does exiſt; and whether any one has, or can have, a poſitive 
Idea of an actual infinite Number, I leave him to conſider, till 
85 — Number he lo greats that he _ can ao ho more 


to 
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ie cg ingteaſe it, 1 doubt be anf 
. of it, a little $6, 71 for politive. 


1 think" -unavoidable' for every confideri " rational” 

that will but examine his 6wn, of any Exiſt- 
ence, to have the Notion of an eternal wiſe Being, who had 
and fuch an 9 ä * ſure 
But this Nafi%, of a Beginning, being but the Nega- 
a poſitive Thin fe gives me @_ poſitrve Idea of Infi- 
— which whenever enden to extend my Thoug ts to, 
I-confels myſelf at 4 los, and find 1 cannot n 1 clear 
J!! 
s. Fe tha de be has a poſitive Tara, e _—_ 
f of inifinite'$ pace, will, when he conſiders it, find De 
that he can 790 Wale hive a 8 of the Spaces e- 
greateſt, than he has « the & 2 ot in — 
en tic e of . the two, and more with- 

in our Comprehenſion, we are capable only of a com 9 1 
idea of Smallneſs, which will always be lefs than any 
whereof we have the Poſitive Idea. All our poſitive Idea 7 | 
= tity, whether great or little, have nl 75 800 | 
| r comparative Zea, whereby we can alwa Tags We to the 
= and take from the other, bath no Bounds ;. for that = 5 
remains, either great or little, not being comprehended in that 
poſitive Ida which we have, lies in Obſcurity ; z and we have 
no other Is of it, but of the Power of enlarging the one, 

_ diminiſhing the other, without ceaſing. A Peſti and Nee 
will as ſoon bring any Particle of Matter to 0 ldi) as the 
acuteſt Thought of a Mathemätician; and a Surveyor may 
ſoon wich his Chain meaſure out infinite Space, a8 a Philos 
by the quickeſt Slight of Mind reach it, or by thinking com- 
| it, which is to have a politive Idea 14 it. He that 
thinks on à Cube of an Inch diameter, has a clear and politive 
Idea of it in his Mind, and fo can frame one of $a 2.4, and 

ſo on, till he has the Idea | in his Thoughts of ſomething ve V 
| ES but yet Teaches not the Idea of that — 2 


which Diviſion can produce; what remains of Small- 
2 is as from his Thoughts as when he firſt 


therefore he never comes at all to have a clear and litive Lina 
of chat om which is 3 to 7 85 Divilibility. 
F. 19. Every one that looks towards Infinity, . 
| does, as I have ſaid, at firſt glance make ſome 22 2 — 
| very large [dra of that which he applies it to, gative, in our 
let it de — * 8 ** 1 


deaof infinite. 


INEIN II r. 
wearies his Thoughts by multiplying in his Mod, that — 
large Idea; but yet by that he comes no nearer to ' 
poſutrue char 1dea of what remains to make up a ie i 
than the Country-Fellow had. of the Water, which, was. 2 
ea den pls the Channel of the River where he 5 


Rufticus erpectar dum tranſeat ammis, at ile £1 i 
. & labetur in ame voluilis cum. rd 


838 8 There are ſome [ have met with chat 
they have a fo. put ſo much difference between infinite — 
iti ve Idea of tion and infinĩte Space, that the . | 
Eternity, and ſelves that N have a 1222 „ A ny 4 
wot Space. mk ik | Oey, Hb not, nor can. ak any Idea; 
Space. The Reaſon of which, Miſtake I 
Cocke to be 3 hs nding by a due {34 - DrA of Cay». 
ſes. and EffeQs, that it is ure. is admit ſome. eternal — | 
ing, and ſo to conſider the real xiſtence. of that Being, 
taking up, and commenſurate to their Idea of Eternity; — - 
the other fide, not finding it neceſſary, but on the contrary, 
apparently abſurd, that Body ſhould be infinite, they forwardly. 
conclude they can have no Idea of infinite Space, becauſe they. 
can have no Idea of infinite Matter; which Conſequence; I. c 
ceive, is very ill collected; becauſe the Exiſtence of Matter is 
no ways neceſſary to the Exiſtence of Space, no more 
Exiſtence of Motion or the Sun is to Duration, the” 
ration uſes to be meaſured by it; and I doubt not but a, 
Man may have the Idea of 10000 Miles —— „ —.— 
Body ſo big, as well as the Idea of 10000 
Body fo old. It ſeems as eaſy to me to have the Jdeg 223 
empty of Body, as to think of the Capacity of a Buſhel with- 
out Corn, or the Hollow of a Nutſhel without a Norge nit; 
it being no more neceſſary that there ſhould be exi 
Body infinitely extended, ' becauſe we have an Idea of 1 fe lat laß 
nity of Space, than it is neceſſaty that the World ſbould be 
eternal becauſe we have an 2 of infinite Duration. And 
why ſhould we think our Idea of infinite Space requires the 
real Exiſtence of Matter to ſupport it, when we find that we 
have as clear an Idea of infinite Duration to come, as we have 
of infinite Duration paſt ? Tho, I ſuppoſe, no Body thinks it 
conceivable that any thing does, or has exiſted in that future 
Duration. Nor is it poſhble.to join our Ideas of future Dura- 
tion with preſent or paſt Exiſtence, any more than. it is poſ- 
ſible to make the Ideas of yeſterday, to-day, and to-morrow, 


2 4 


ry 
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to de the me; or bring Ages paſt and future together, and 
make them contemporary. But if theſe Men are of the Mind 


that- they have clearer Laas of infinite Duration than of in 


finite Space, becauſe it is paſt doubt that GOD has exiſted 
from all Eternity, but there is no real Matter co- extended 
with infinite Space; yet thoſe Philoſophers who are of Opinion, 
that infinite Space is poſſeſſed. hy GOD s infinite Omnipre- 
ſence, as well as infinite Duration by his eternal Exiſtence, 
muſt be allowed to have as clear an Idea of infinite Space as of 
infinite Duration z tho? neither of them, I think, has any po- 
Aude Iden of afinity in either Caſe. Fot whatſoever poſitive 
Aeas x Man has in his Mind of any Quantity, he can repeat 
it, and add it to the former, as eaſy as he can add together the 
Mens of two Days, or two Paces, whictr are poſitive Idenr of 
Lengths he has in his Mind, and ſo on, as long as he pleaſes ; 
whereby, if a Man had a poſitive Idea of infinite, either Dura- 
tion or Space, he could add two Infinites ber; nay, make 
one Infinite infinitely bigger than another, Abſurdities too groſs 
wn tes vat if e a u e he Mad 
F. 21. But yet if aſter all this there be Men 975 h 55. 
. og ole 


Infinity, Can 
wa 


they have none ſuch) to be better informed oy their 

| apt to think; that 
and ict perpetually involve 
ali Diſcourſes conterting Infinity, whether of Space, Duration, 
Diviſibility, have been the certain Marks of a Defe# in our 
Infinity, and the Diſproportion the Nature thereof has 
ion of our narrow Capacities: For whilft 

and diſpute of infinite Space or Duration, as if they 
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they uſe: for them, or they have of a Yard, or an 
or any other determinate Quantity, it is no wonder if 
Nature of the Thing they diſcourſe of, 


ions, and their Minds be overlaid by an Object too large and 


mighty to be ſurvey d and manag d by them. | 
F. 22. If I have dwelt pretty long on the All theſeT 


Conſiderations of Duration, Space, and Num- /#om Sen/ation 
ber, and what ariſes from the Contemplation of and Reflection. 
them, Infinity, it is poſſibly no more than the | 

Matter requires; there A 7 Ideas whoſe Modes 
Fo M 2 | Live 
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180 Of other Simple Modes. 
giye more Exerciſe to the Thoughts of Men than theſe do. 1 
pretend not to treat of them in their full Latitude, it ſuffices 
to my Deſign to ſhew how the Mind receives them, ſuch as 
they are, from Senſation and Reflection; and how, even the a 
Idea we bave of Infinity,” how remote ſoever it may ſeem to be 
from any Object of Senſe, or Operation of our Mind, has ne- 
Verthelcks, as all our other Ideas, its Original there. Some 
Mathematicians perhaps of advanced Speculations og have 
other Ways to introduce into their Minds Ideas of Infinity ; 
but this hinders not but that they themſelves, as well as all other 
Men, got the firſt: Ideas which they had of Infinity, from Sen- 
ſation and Ręflection in the Method we have here ſet down. 


Pe WY 
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CHAP. XVII. 
O the other Simple Modes. 


Moder of Mo F. 1. bag 1 have. in the: foregoing 
tion. Chapters ſhewn how from ſimple 


= =» "{geas taken in by Senſation, the 
Mind comes to extend itſelf even to Infinity; which however 
it may of all others ſeem moſt remote from any ſenſible Per- 


ception of, yet at laſt hath nothing in it but what is made out 


of ſimple Ideas received into the Mind by the Senſes, and after- 
wards there-put together by the Faculty of the Mind, as to re- 
peat its own Ideas; tho', I ay, theſe might be Inſtances enough 
of ſimple Modes of the ſimple Ideas of Senſation, and ſuffice to 
ſhew how the Mind comes by them; yet I ſhall for Method's 
fake, tho briefly, give an Account of ſome few more, and then 
proceed to more complex Ideas. F 8 

§. 2. To ſlide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, Skip, 
and abundance of others that might be named, are Words which 
are no ſooner heard, but every one who underſtands Engliſh has 
preſently in his Mind diſtinct Ideas, which are all but the dif- 
ferent Modifications of Motion. Modes of Motion anſwer thoſe 


of Extenſion: Swift and Saw are two different Leas of Mo- 
tion, the Meaſures whereof are made of the Diſtances of Time 
and Space put together; ſo they are complex Ideas, compre- 


bending Time and Space with Motion. | 9 . 
. . 3. The like Variety have we in Sounds. 
2 * TIP Every articulate Word is a different Modification 
e, Sound; by which we ſee, that from the Senſe 
of 


* 
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of Hearing by ſuch Modifications, the Mind may be furniſhed 

with diſtinct Ideas to almoſt an infinite Number. Sounds alſo, 

beſides the diſtin Cries of Birds and Beaſts, are modified b 
Diverſity of Notes of different Length put together, 1 

make that complex Idea call'd a Tune, which a Muſician may 

have in his Mind when he hears or makes no Sound at all, by 
reflefting on the Zdeas of thoſe Sounds ſo put wether, filently 
in his own Fan FRY 5. | 

4. Thoſe of Colours are alſo very various; 

FRA we take notice of, as the rat Degrees, Hee of Co- 

or as they are termed, Shades 25 the ſame Colour. 

But ſince we very ſeldom ma emblages of Colours, 5 

for Uſe or Delight, but Figure is taken in alſo, and has its 

Part in it, as in Painting, Weaving, Needle. works, &c, thoſe 

which are taken notice of do moſt commonly belong to mix'd 

Modes, as being made up of Ideas of divers Kinds, viz. Figure 

and Colour, ſuch as N Rainbow, &c. ; 

5. All compounded Taſtes and Smells are alſo 
Mae made up of 3 Ideas of thoſe Moder of 
Senſes ; but they being ſuch. as generally we Wers | 
have no Names for, are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be ſet 
down in Writing, and therefore muſt be left without Enumera- 
tion to the Thoughts and Experience of my Reader. 

FS. 6. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe / ample Modes, 
which are conſidered but as different darrees- of the ſame. ſimple 
Idea, tho? they are in themſelves, many of them, very diſtinct 
Ideas, yet have ordinarily no diſtinft Names, nor are much ta- 
ken notice of as diſtin& Ideas, where the difference is but very 
ſmall! between them. Whether Men have neglected theſe 
Modes, and given no Names to them, as wanting Meaſures 
nicely to diſtinguiſh them; or becauſe when they were fo di- 
ſtinguiſhed, that Knowledge would not be of general or neceſ- 
fary Uſe, I leave it to the Thoughts of others; it is ſufficient 
to my Purpoſe to ſhew, that all our ſimple Ideas come to our 
Minds only by Senſation and Reflection; and that when the 
Mind has them, it can variouſly repeat and compound them, 
and ſo make new complex Ideas. But tho White, Red, or 
Sweet, &c. have not been modified, or made into complex 
Ideas, by ſeveral Combinations, ſo as to be nam'd, and thereby 
rank d into Species; yet ſome others of the ſimple Ideas, viz. 
thoſe of Unity, Duration, Motion, &c. above inſtanc'd in, as 
alſo Power and Thinking, have been thus modified to a great 
Variety of — Ideas, with Names belonging to them. 


pl M 3 


9.7. The 


bu 


. The reaſon wheresf,. I ſuppoſe, has been 
Why ſome a 88 Concernment of Men being 
5 dee, with Men one amongſt another, the Knowledge 
T of Men and their Actions, and their fignifying of 
Name. them to one another, was moſt neceſſary; and 
W therefore they made Ideas of Actions very nice- 
ly modified, and gave thoſe complex Idaas Names, that they 
might the more eaſily record and diſcourſe of thoſe Things they 
were daily converſant in, without long Ambages and Circum- 
locutions; and that the Things _ were continually to give 
and receive Information about, might be the eafier and quick- 
er underſtood. That this is fo, and that Men in framing diffe- 
rent complex Ideas, and giving them Names, have been much 

werned by the End of Speech in general (which is a very 

ort and expedite way of conveying their Thoughts one to 
another) is evident in the Names, which in ſeveral Arts have 
been found out, and applied to ſeveral complex Ideas of modi- 
fied Actions belonging to their ſeveral Trades, for Diſpatch 
fake, in their Direction or Diſcourſes about them. Which 
Ideas are not generally fram'd in the Minds of Men not con- 
verſant about "theſe Operations. And thence the Words that 
ſtand for them, by the greateſt Part of Men of the fame Lan- 
guage, are not underſtood. v. g. Colſhire, Drilling, | Filtration, 
Cohobation, are Words ſtanding for certain complex Ideas, which 


being ſeldom in the Minds of any but thoſe few, whoſe parti- 


cular Employments do at every Turn ſuggeſt them to their 


Thoughts, thoſe Names of them are not generally underſtood 
but by Smiths and Chemiſts ; who having fram'd the complex 
Ideas which theſe Words ſtand for, and having given Nam es 
to them, or receiv'd them from others, upon hearing of theſe 
Names in Communication, readily conceive thoſe Ideas in their 
Minds; as by Cebobation all the ſimple Ideas of diſtilling, and 
the pouring the Liquor diftilPd from any thing, back upon the 
remaining Matter, and diſtilling it again. Thus we fee that 
there are great Varieties of ſimple” eas, as of Taftes and Smells, 
which have no Names; and of Modes many more; which ei- 


ther not having been generally enough obſerved, or elſe not 


being of any great Uſe to be taken notice of in the Affairs and 
Converſe of Men, they have not had Names given to them, 
and ſo paſs not for Species. This we ſhall have occaſion here 


after to conſider more at large, when we come to ſpeak of 
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$.'t. XX FHEN che Mind turns its View © 
W inwards upon itfelf, ang con- Sen/eon, Re- 
I VF templits its own, A ions coir ances 
Thing i the firſt that obaitsy init the Mind 22 
Were a great Variety of Modifications, ddt 
from thence receives diffin& Ideas; thus, the Perception, which 
F — 7 acm panies, and is annexed to any Impreſſion on the 
„ made by an external Object, being diſtinct from 
other Modifications of thinking, furniſhes the Mind with a di- 
ſtinct Idea, which we call Senſation; which is, as it were, the 
actual Entrance of an Idea into the Underſtanding by the Sen- 
ſes: the ſame Nea, when it again recurs without 08 Opera- 
tion of the like Object on the external Senſory, is Remembrance ; 
if it be ſought after by the Mind, and with Pain and Endea- 
vour found, and brought again in view, it is Recolleion; if it 
be..held there long under attentive Conſideration, it is Contem- 
flation, When Hens float in our Mind, without any Reflection 
or Regard of the Underſtanding, it is that which the French 
call Refverie;" our Language has ſcarce a Name for it. When 
the 14:as that offer themſelves (for as I have obſerved in ano- 
ther Place, whilſt we are awake, there will always be a Train 
of Ideas ſucceeding one another in our Minds) are taken notice 
of and, as it were, regiſter d in the Memory, it is Attention. 
When the Mind with great Earneſtneſs, and of Choice, fixes 
its View on any Nea, conſiders it on all ſides, and will not be 
called off by the ordinary Sollicitation of other Ideas, it is that 
we call Itentim, or Study. Sleep, without dreaming, is Reſt 
ori all theſe; and dreaming itſelf, is the having of Ideas 
d the outward Senſes are ſtopt, ſo that they receive not 
utward Objects with their uſual quickneſs) in the Mind, not 
e by any external Objects, or known Occaſion; nor 
nder any Choice or Conduct of the Underſtanding at all. 
And whether that which we call Extaſy, be not dreaming with 

the Eyes open, I leave to be examined. | 5 
F. 2. Theſe are ſome few Inſtances of thoſe various Medes of 
thinking, which the Mind may obſerve in itfelf, and fo have 
as:diftin& Ideas of, as it hath of Mhite and Red, a Square or 
M 4 a Circle J. 


$ 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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* ircle ; J do not pretend to enumerate them all, nor to treat 


at large of this Set of Ideas which are got from Reflection; that 


would be to make a Volume; it ſuffices to my preſent Pur- 


poſe to have ſhewn here, by ſome few Examples, of what fort 


' theſe Ideas are, and how the Mind comes by. them; eſpecially 


fince I ſhall. have'occafion hereafter to treat more at large of 
Reaſoning, Judging, Volitian, and Knowledge ;. which are fome 
of the moſt conſiderable Operations of the Mind, and Modes of 


thinking. ; 4] PFF 
age be ee 83 But perhaps it may not be an unpar- 
The var ien donable Digreſſion, nor wholly. impertinent to 
5 115 44 our preſent Deſign, if we reflect here upon the 
** d different State of the Mind in thinking, which 
e 5 . Attention, A and 
dreaming, &c. before mentioned, naturally enough. ſuggeſt. 
That e are Ideas, ſome or other, . K, preſent -in the 
Mind of a waking Man, every one's Experience convinces 
him; tho the Mind employs itſelf about them with ſeveral 
degrees of Attention. Sometimes the Mind fixes itſelf with ſo 
much Earneſtneſs on the Contemplation of ſome Objects, that 
it turns their Ideas on all fides, remarks their Relations and 
Circumſtances, and views every Part fo nicely, and with ſuch 
Intention, that it ſhuts out all other Thoughts, and takes no 
notice of the ordinary Impreflions made then on the Senſes, 
which at another Seaſon would produce very ſenſible Percep- 
tions; at other times, it barely obſerves the Train of Ideas that 
ſucceed in the Underſtanding, without directing and purſuing 
any of them; and at other times, it lets them paſs almoſt quite 
unregarded, as faint Shadows, that make no Impreſſion. 


. 
6 Av 


S8. 4. This difference of Intention, and Remif- 
_— = l Abe Mind in thinking, with a great va - 
—— — he Tiety of degrees between earneſt Study and very 
Aion gon near minding nothing at all, every one, I think, 
Efeuce of the bas experimented in himſelf, Trace it a little 
Soul, farther, and you find the Mind aſleep, retired 
1 as it were from the Senſes, and out of the reach 
of thoſe Motions made on the Organs of Senſe, which at other 
times produce very vivid and ſenſible Ideas. I need not for 
this inſtance in thoſe who fleep out whole ſtormy. Nights 
without hearing the Thunder, or ſeeing the Lightning, or feel- 
ing the ſhaking of the Houſe, which are ſenſible mo 
thoſe who are waking, But in this Retirement of the Mi 
from the Senfes, it often retains a yet more looſe and inco- 


ferent manner of thinking, which we call dreaming. -And 


. . 
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laſt of all, ſound cloſes the Scene quite, and puts an End 
to all Appearances. This, I think, almoſt every one has Ex- 
perience of in himſelf, and his own Obſervation without Diffi- 
culty leads him thus far. That which 1 would farther con- 
clude from hence, is, That ſince the Mind can ſenſibly put on, 
at ſeveral Times, ſeveral Degrees of Thinking; and be ſome- 
times even in a waking Man fo remiſs, as to have Thoughts 

dim and obſcure: to that Degree, that they are very little re- 
moved from none at all; and at laſt in the dark Retirements 
of ſound Sleep, loſes the Sight perfectly of all Ideas whatſoever: 
Since, I ſay, this is evidently fo in Matter of Fact, and con- 
ſtant Experience, Lask, whether it be not probable, that Think- 
e e ue the Ope- 
rations, of Agents will eaſily admit of Intention and Remiſſion; 
but the Eſſences of Things, are not conceived capable of any 
ſuch Variation. But this by the bye. go 
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CHAP. xXx. 
Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


1. Mongſt the ſimple Ideas, which we - 
> | A _— — Senſation and Re- — | 
4 flection, Pain and Pleaſure are two Ideas. 
very conſiderable ones. For as in the Bod 
there is Senſation barely in its ſelf, or accompanied with Pain 
or Pleaſure, ſo the Thought or Perception of the Mind, is 
ſimply fo, or elſe accompanied alſo with Pleaſure or Pain, 
Delight or Trouble, call it bow you pleaſe. Theſe, like other 
ſimple Ideas, cannot be deſcribed, nor their Names - defined ; 
the way of knowing them, is, as of the ſimple Ideas of the 
Senſes, only by Experience. For to define. them by the Pre- 
ſence of Good or Evil, is no otherwiſe to make them known to 
us, than by making us reflect on what we feel in ourſelves, upon 
the ſeveral and various Operations of Good and Evil upon our 
Minds, as they are differently applied to, or confidered by us. 
$ 2. Things then are Good or Evil, only in a 
Reference to Pleaſure or Pain. That we call Good and Evil, 
Good, which is apt to cauſe or increaſe. Plea- what. 

fure, or diminiſh Pain in us; or elſe to procure, 


9 pr ger ve us the P ofſe/ſun of any other Good, or Abſence Ka 
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vil. And, on the contrary, we name that Foil which is ehr 

10 produce ur increaſe any Pain, or diminiſh um Pleaſure in us; 
er elſe to. prater us any Evil, or Acpriue us of” any Ged. By 
Pleaſure and Pain; I muſt be underftood to mean of Body ot 
Mind, as they are commonly diſtinguiſhed; though in truth, 
they be only different Conſtitutions of the Mind, ſometimes or- 
caſioned by Diforder in the Body, ſometimes by Thoughts of 


= 8 3. Pleaſure and Pain, and that which cau- 

Our Paſffors: fes them, Good and Evil, are the Hinges om 
moved by G which our Paſſions turn: And if we refle& on 
and Evil. ourſelves, and obſerve how theſe, under various 
| Conſiderations, operate in us; what Modifica- 
tions or Tetnpers of Mind, what internal Senfations, (if T may 
fo call them,) they produce in us, we may thence form to our- 


ſelves the Ideas of our Paſſwns. Is | 
F. 4- Thus any one reflecting upon the 
Love. Thought he has of the Delight, which any pre- 


ſent or abſent Thing is apt to produce in him, 

has the Idea we call Love, For when a Man declares in Au- 
tumn, when he is eating them, or in Spring, when there are 
none, that he /oves Grapes, it is no more, but that the Taſte 
of Grapes delights him; let an Alteration of Health or Conſti- 
tution deſtroy the Delight of their Taſte, and he can then be 
ſaid to h Grapes no longer. 
| | F. 5. On the contrary, the Thought of the 
Hatred. Pain which any thing preſent or abſent is apt to 
produce in us, is what we call Hatred. Were it 

my Buſineſs here, to enquire any farther than into the bare 
Heas of our Paſſions, as they depend on different Modifications 
of Pleaſure and Pain, I ſhould remark, that our Love and Hatred 
of inanimate-inſenſible Beings, is commonly ſounded on that 
Pleaſure and Pain which we receive from their Uſe and Appli- 
cation any Way to our Senſes, though with their Deſtruction: 
But Hatred or Love, to Beings capable of Happineſs or Miſery, 
is often the Uneafineſs or Delight, which we find in ourſelves, 
ariſing from a Conſideration of their very Being, or ineſs. 
Thus the Being and Welfare of a Man's Children or Friends, 
producing conſtant Delight in him, he is faid conſtantly to we. 
them. But it ſuffices to Note, that our Ideas of Love and Ha- 
tred, are but the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, in reſpe of Pleaſure . 
and Pain in general, however cauſed in us. Mae 
$. 6. The Uneaſineſs a Man finds in himſelf 

Defire. upon the Abſence of any Thing, whoſe preſent . 
28 Enjoyment carries the Idea of Delight with it, 
15, 
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is, that av call Dire, which is greater or leſs, as that Uneaſi- 
neſs is more or leſs vehement. Where, by the bye, it may per · 
haps be of ſome Uſe to remark, that the chief, if not only Spur 
to — — Induftry and AQion, is Uteaſineſs For whatever 

Good is propos d, if its Abſence carries no Diſpleaſure nor Pain 
with it; if a Man be eaſy and content without it, there is no 
Befire of it, nor Endeavour after it; there is no more but a 
bare Vallity, the Term uſed to ſignify the loweſt Degree of 
Deſire, and that which is next to none at all, when there is ſo 
little Uneaſinefs in the Abſence of any Thing, that it carries 4 
Man no farther than ſome faint Wiſhes for it, without any more 
effeftual or vigorous Uſe of the Means to attain it. Defire alſo 
is ſtopp d or abated by the Opinion of the Impoſſibility or Un- 
attainableneſs of the Good propos d, as far as the Uneaſineſs is 
cured or  allay'd by that Confileragon. This might carry. our 
Thoughts farther, were it ſeaſonable in this Place. 

-& 7. Foy is a Delight of the Mind, from the 
Conſideration of the preſent or affured approach- Joy. 
ing Poſſeſſion of a Good; and we are then poſ- 
ſeſſed of any Good, when we ave it ſo in our Power, that we 
can uſe it when we pleaſe. Thus a Man almoſt ſtarved, has 

Foy at the Arrival of Relief, even before he has the Pleaſure of 
uſing it: And a Father, in whom the very Well-being of his 
Children cauſes Delight, is always, as long as his Children are 
in ſuch a State, in the Poſſeſſion of that Good; for he needs but 
to reflect on it, to have that Pleaſure, 

F. 8. Sorrow is Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon the 
Thought of a Good loſt, which might have been . 
enjoy'd longer; or the Senſe of a preſent Evil. 

& 9. Hope is that Pleaſure in the Mind, which Hape. 
every. one finds in himſelf, upon the Thought of f 
q profitable future Enjoyment of a Thing, which | is apt to de- 

ight him. 

F. 10. Fear is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon 
3 of future Evil likely to befal us. Fear. 

11. Deſpair is the Thought of the Unat- 
Gibs 2 any Good, which works diffe- * 


rently in Mens Minds, ſometimes producing Uneaſineſs or Pain, 
ſometimes Reſt and Indolency. © | 


& 12. Anger is an Uneaſineſs or Diſeompoſure . 
of the Mind, u 1 — the Receipt of any Injury, Ager. 


with a * rpoſe of Revenge. 
4 13. Envy is an Uneaſineſs of Mind, cau- Exvy. 
fed by the ation of a Good we de- 
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ſire, obtained by one, we think ſhould Not have. had» it be- 
fore us. J 1 
8 14. Theſe two laſt, Eu and Mer; not 

What aft, being cauſed by Pain and Pleaſure ſimply in 
all Men have. themſelves, but having in them ſome mixed 
Conſiderations of ourſelves and others, are not 
thereſore to be found in all Men, -becauſe thoſe other Parts of 
valuing their Merits, or intending Revenge, is wanting in 


them : But all the reſt terminated purely in Pain and vn — 5 


are, I think, to be found in all Men. For we love, deſire, ro- 
joice, and hope, only in reſpect of Pleaſure ; we hate, fears and 
e, only in reſpect of Pain ultimately: In fine, all theſe 
Pao are moved by Things, only as they appear to be the 
Cauſes of Pleaſure and Pain, or to have Pleaſure or Pain ſome 
Way or other annexed to them. Thus we extend our Hatred 
uſually to the Subject (at leaſt if a ſenſible or voluntary Agent) 
which has produced Pain in us, becauſe the Fear it leaves, is a 
conſtant Pain: But we do not ſo conſtantly love what has done 
us Good, becauſe Pleaſure operates not fo ſtrongly on us, as 
Pain; and becauſe we are not ſo ready to have Hope it iy do 
ſo again. But this by the bye. 
5. By Pleaſure. and ny Delight — 
Phaſure and Unalins, 5 muſt all along be underſtood (as I 


Pain, aubat. have above intimated) to mean, not only bodily. 


Pain and Pleaſure, but whatſoever Delight or 


Uneaſmeſs i is felt by us, whether ariſing from any grateful, or 


unacceptable Senſation or Reflection. 


b 


the Paſſions, the Removal or Leſſing of a Pain is conſider'd, 
and operates as a Pleaſure: And the Loſs or Diminiſhing of a 
TINS as a Pain. 


§. I 7. The Paſſions too have moſt of them in 


"Shame. moſt Perſons Operations on the Body, and cauſe 


various Changes in it: Which not being always 


ſenſible,” do not make a neceſſary Part of the Idea of each Paſ- 
ſion, For Shame, which is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, _ 
the Thought of having done ſomething, which is indecent, or 


will leſſen the valued Eſteem which others have for us, has not. 


always Bluſhing accompanying it. 


_ I. 18. I would not be miſtaken here, as if E. 
Thoſe Inflances meant this as a Diſcourſe of the Paſſions; they 
are many more than thoſe I have here named: 


do ſbeau how 
755 — gf And thoſe I have taken notice of, would each 
got from Sen- of them require a much larger and more accu- 


arion and Re. rate Diſcourſe, I have only mentioned theſe 
flection. | here, 


an ak ans ia a foo .o oo ac ct < 1 
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here, as ſo many Inſtance; of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain re- 
ſulting in our Minds from various Confiderations of Good and 
Evil. I might perhaps have inſtanc'd in other Modes of Plea- 
ſure and Pain more fimple than theſe; as the Pain of Hunger 
and Thirſt, and the Pleaſure of u_ and drinking to remove 
them 3. the Pain, of tender Eyes, and the Pleaſure of Muſick ; 
Pain from - captious and uninſtructive Wrangling, and the Plea- 
ſure of rational Converſation with a Friend, or of well directed 
Study in the Search and Diſcovery of Truth. But the Paſſions 
being of much more Concernment to us, I rather made choice 
to inſtance in them, and ſhew how the Ideas we have of them 
are derived from Senſation and Reflectim. N ans 
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GNR 
IHE Mind being every Day inform- 
ad by the Senſes of the Alteration 


of thoſe ſimple Ideas it obſerves in | 
Things without, and taking notice how one comes to an end, 


C4 2:4) 


and ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt, which was not 
before; refleting alſo on what paſſes within itſelf, and obſer- 


ving a conſtant Change of its [d:as, ſometimes by the Impreſ- 
ſion of the outward Objects of the Senſes, and fometimes by the 


Determination of its own Choice; and concluding from what | 
it has ſo conſtantly obſerved to have been, that the like Chan- 


ges will for the future be made in the ſame Things, by like 
Agents, and by the like Ways, conſiders in one thing the Poſſi- 
bility. of having any of its ſimple Ideas changed, and in another 
the Poſſibility of making that Change; and ſo comes by that 
Idea which we call Power. Thus we ſay, Fire has a Power 
to melt Gold, 7. e. to deſtroy the Conſiſtency of its inſenſible 
Parts, and conſequently its Hardneſs, and make it fluid; and 
Gold has a Power to be melted : that the Sun has a Pawer to 
blanch Wax, and Wax a Pmver to be blanched by the Sun, 
whereby the Yellowneſs is deſtroy'd, and Whiteneſs made to 


exiſt in its room; in which, and the like Caſes, the Power we 


conſider, is in reference to the Change of perceivable Ideas; 
for we cannot obſerve any Alteration to be made in, or Ope- 
ration upon any thing, but by the obſervable Change of its 

OP ſenſible 
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conceiv ing a of ſome of its Ideas. 34 PR 13 $3; - 
; Power! ative. às8 able to make, or to receive any Change; 
dai Power, Whether Matter be not wholly 
deſtitute of active Power as its Author GOD is truly above 
all paſſwe Power ? and whether the intermediate —— 


ſenſible Laas; nor ooncei ve any Alteration to be made, but by 


ated Spirits be not that alone which is capable 
and paſſive Power ? may be, worth Confideration. I ſhall not 
now enter into that Enquiry, my.. preſent Buſineſs being not 
to ſearch into the Original of Power, but how we come by 


Conſideration of GD and Spirits, for the cleareſt Idea of 
active Power. . | 1 l 
* 8. 3. I confeſs. Power: includes: in is. ſome hind 
Powoorincludes of relation, (a relation to Action or Change) as 
Relation. - indeed which of. our Ideas, of what kind ſoever, 
When attentively conuder'd, does nat? For our 
Hdeas of Extenſion, Duration, and Number, do they not all 
contain in them a ſecret relation to the Parts? Figure and 
Motion have ſomething relative in them much. more viſibly; 
and ſenſible Qualities, as. Colours and Smells, e. - what are 
they but the Powers of different Bodies in relation to out Per- 
ception? &. And if confider'd in the Fhings themſelves, do 
they not depend. on the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion 
of the Parts? All which, conclude: ſome kind of relation in 
them. Our Idea therefore of Power, I think, may well have 
a Place amongft other ſimple Ideas, and be conſider d as one of 
them, being one of thoſe that make a principal Ingredient in our 


complex Ideas of Subſtances; as we ſhall hereafter have occaſion 
to obſerve. | 


The case: N $.4. We are abundantly furniſh d with the 


8 ea of paſſrve Power by almoſt all ſorts of -ſen- 
— 2 1 ſible Tu in moſt — them we cannot avoid 
from Spirit. obſerving their ſenſible Qualities, nay, their 
58 very Subſtances to be in a continual Flux; and 
therefore with reaſon we look on them as liable ſtill to the 
ſame Change, Nor have we of a&tive Power (which is the 
more 


POWER. 
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more proper Signification of the Ward Poier) fewer Inſtan- 


ces; ſince whatever Change is obſerved, the Mind muſt col- 
le& a Power ſomewhere able to make that Change, as: well as 
r the, Fhing itſelf, to receive; it. But yet if we 
will conſider it attentively, Bodies by our Senſes do not afford 


us ſo clear and diſtinct an Idea of activ Puuar, as we have 


from Raflection of the Operation of our Minds; for all Peer 
relating to Action, and there being but two | farts. of Action 
ores: ws have any Idea, wz. Thinking and Motion, let us 
er whence .we have, the cleareſt. Ideas af the | Powers: 
oduce. theſe Actions. 1, Of thinking; Body affords: 
us no Idea at all; it is only from RefleQion that we have that. 
Neither, have we from Body any lea; of the beginning af 
Motion, A Body at reſt affords us no Idea of any ative Noꝛoer 
to move; and when it is ſet in motion itſelf, that Motion is 
rather a Paſſian than an Action in it; for when the Ball 
the Stroke of a Billiard-ftick, it is not any Action of he Be 
but bare Paſſion; alſo when by Impulſe it ſets another Ball in 
motion that-lay m its way, it only.communicates the Motion: 
it had received from another, and loſes in itſelf fo much as the 
ather received; which gives us but a very obſcure Idea of an 
act Power of moving in Body, whilſt we obſerve it only to 
transfer, but not produce any Motion; for it is but a very ob- 
ſcure Idea of Power which reaches not the Production of the: 


% 


# 


Aion but. the Continuation of the Paſſion; for fo is Motion 


in a Body impelled by another, the Continuation of the-Alte-- 
ration made in it from Reſt to Motion being little more an 
Action, than the, Continuation of the Alteration of its Figure 
by the ſame Blow is an Action. The Idea of the beginning 
af Motion, we: have only from Reflection on what paſſes. in 
ourſelves, where we find by Experience, that barely by wil- 
ling it, barely by a Thought of the Mind, we can move the 
Parts of our "x oy which were before at reſt ; ſo that it ſeems 
to me, we have from the Obſervation of the Operation of Bo- 
dies by our Senſes, but a very imperfect obſcure Idea of actiue 
Power, ſince. they afford us not any Idea in themſelves of the 

Power to begin any Action, either Motion or Thought. But 
if from the Impulſe Bodies are obſerved to make one upon 
another, any one thinks he has a clear Idea of Power, it ſerves. 
as. well to my Purpole, Senſation being one of thoſe Ways 

whereby the Mind comes by its Ideas; only I thought it worth 
while to conſider here by the way, whether the Mind doth not 
receive its Iden of actiue Power clearer from Reflection on its 
own Operations, than it doch from auy external Senſation. 
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Will and Un- 
derſtanding, continue or end ſeveral Actions of our _ 
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6 $5: This at leaſt I think evident, that we 
in ourſelves a Power to begin or forbear, 


two Powers. and Motions of our Bodies barel by a Thought 
or Preference of the Mind, . — or as it 


were commanding the doing or not doing "ſuch or fach a par- 
ticular Action; this Power which the Mind has thus to order 


the Conſideration of any Idea, or the forbearing to conſider it, 
or to prefer the Motion of an Part of the Body to its Reft, 


and vice verſa, in any ar Inſtance, is that which we 


call the Will; the actual Exerciſe of that Power, by directing 
any particular Action, or its forbearance, is that hich we call 
Valition, or willing; the forbearance of that Action, — 
to ſuch Order or Command of the Mind, is called valuntary 

and whatſoever Action is perform'd without ſuch a Thought 


of the Mind, is called involuntary. The Power of Perception 


is that which we call the Underſtanding. Perception, which 
we make the Act of the Underſtanding, is of three forts. 1. 
Perception of Ideas in our Minds. 2. The Perception of the 
Signification of Signs. 3. The Perception of the Connexion 


or Repugnancy, Agreement or Diſagreement that there is be- 


tween any of our /deas. All theſe are attributed to the Under-' 


| ſtanding, or perceptive Power, tho? it be the two latter only 


that Uſe allows us to ſay we underſtand. 


F. 6. Theſe Powers of the Mind, viz. of 


Faculties * perceiving, and of- preferring, are uſually called 
Dy another Name; and the ordinary way of 


ſpeaking is, that the Under/landing and Mill are two Faculties 


of the Mind; a Word proper enough, if it be uſed as all 
Words ſhould be, ſo as not to breed any Confuſion in Mens 
Thoughts, by being ſuppoſed (as I ſuſpect it has been) to ſtand- 
for ſome real Beings-in the Soul that perform'd thoſe Actions 
of Underſtanding and Volition ; for when we ſay, the Will is 
the commanding and ſuperior Faculty of the Soul, that it is, 


or is not free, that it determines the inferior Faculties, that it 
follows the Dictates of the Under/tanding, &c, tho? theſe, and 


the like Expreſſions, by thoſe that carefully attend to their 


own Ideas, and conduct their Thoughts more by the Evidence 


of Things than the Sounds of Words, may be underſtood in a 


clear and diſtinct Senſe ; yet I ſuſpect, I ſay, that this way of 
ſpeaking of Faculties, has miſled many into a confuſed Notion 
of ſo many diſtint Agents in us, which had their ſeveral 
Provinces and Authorities, and did command, obey, and per- 
_ ſeyeral Actions, as ſo * diſtint Beings ; which has . 


been 


N. ad ed oo Eine ones 


an 1 


FI 
— AI 


been no ſmall, Occaſion of Wrangling, Obſcurity, and Va- 


certainty in Queſtions relating to them. 
F. 7. Every one, I think, finds in himſelf a Whence the 


Pawer to begin or forbear, continue or put an Ideas / Li-. 
end to ſeveral Actions in himſelf. From the berty and Ne- . 


Conſideration of the Extent of this Power of the cao. 
Mind over the Actions of the Man, which every 
one finds in himſelf, ariſe the Ideas of Liberty and Neceſſity. 

F. 8. All Actions that we have any Idea | 
of, Te themſelves, as has been ſaid; to "Liberty what. 
theſe two, -v&," Thinking and Motion, fo far 
as a Man has Power. to think, or not to think ; to move or 
not to move, according, to the Preſerenct or Direction of his 
own Mind, ſo far is a Man free. Wherever any Perfor- 
mance or Forbearance are not equally in a Man's Power; 
wherever doing or not doing, will not equally follow upon 
the Preference of his Mind directing it, there he is not Free, 
though perhaps the Action ge, ae voluntary. 80 that the 
Iden of Liberty is the Idea of a Power in any. Agent to do or 


forbear any particular Action, according to the Determination 
or Thought of the Mind, whereby either of them is preferted 
to the other; where either of them is not in the Power of the 


Agent to be produced by him according to his Foltion, - there 
he is not at Liberty, that Agent is under Neceſſity. So that 


2 cannot be, where there is no Thought, no Volition, 
ill ; but there may be Thought, there may be Will, 


3 


there may be Volition, where thete is no Liberty. A little Con- 


— of an obvious Inſtance or two may make this clear. 
F. 9. A Tennis-Ball, whether in Motion by 

the ſtroke of a Racket, or lying ſtill at reſt, , Swppoſes 1. 

not by any taken to be a free, Agent. If w Underfland- 


enquire into the Reaſon, we ſhould find it is, * ing, and Mill. 
cauſe we conceive not a Tennis- Ball to think, and conſequent- | 


ly not to have any Volition, or Preference of Motion to Reſt, 
or vice verſa; and therefore has not Liberty, is not a free A. 
gent; but all its both Motion and Reſt come under our Lea 


of. es. and are ſo called. Likewiſe a Man falling into 
the Water, (a Bridge breaking under him) has not herein Li- 


berty, is not a free Agent. For though he has Volition, though 


he prefers his not falling to falling; yet the Forbearance of that 


Motion not being in his Power, the Stop or Ceſſation of that 


Motion follows not upon his Volition; and therefore therein 


he is not free. So a Man ſtriking himſelf, or his Friend, by 
a n we Motion of his * which it is not in bis Power 
L by 


| == I0 Of Pow, 
| by Vdlition or the Direftion of — Mind 1 to top, or, forbear 3 
ne deux thinks he has this' Liberty 3 every one e bim, 2 
by Neceſſity and Conſtraint. LES 
S. 10. Again, ſuppoſe a Man be carried; hilt. 
N not to faſt aſleep, into a Room, where Is" 4 a Ferſon — , thy 
 Polition. longs to ſee and ſpeak with; and be there locked!” | 
. faſt in, beyond his Power to get Gut; he a 
and is glad to find himſelf in ſo deſirable Comp pany, which. 
ſtays willingly in, i. e. prefers his Stay to'go going » oo ts 'T'ss 
Is not this 1 0 voulntary! ? I think Wee © 4 t'i it; and. 
yet being locked faſt in, tis evident he is not At liberty not 40 
ſtay, he has not Freedom to be gone. 80 that Liberty is 1 4 
Idea belonging to Valitin,' or preferring, but to the Perſon 
che Power of doing, br forbearing 10 dos according as the” 
Mind ſlall chuſe or direct. Our I of Liberty eaches 48 
far as that Bower, and no farther. For wherever 70 | 
comes to'check that Power, - or Compulſion takes 8 "tha 
Indifferency of Ability on either fide to set, or to forbea e 
ing, their Liberty, and our” Notion of it, preſently ceaſes! 
$. 11. We have Inftatices enough, and ofte 
relle oþ- more than enough i in our own Bodies. A Mar ge 
poſed.to Inu Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, . 
lantary, not to tis not in his Power by any” ' Thought” 100 Þ ay 
Ae. tion to ſtop; and therefore in r a" of theſe” 
Motions, where Reſt depends not on his Ctivice,.' 
nor FT follow the Determinaton of bis Mind, if it ſhawl 
prefer it, he is not a fret Sent. Convulſive Modo ig agitate * 
his Legs, ſo that though he wills it never ſo much, he be nner 
by any Power of his Mind ſtop their Motion, (as in that Cd 
Diſcaf: called Chorea Sancti Viti) but he is perpetually zarte 
He is not at liberty in this Action, but under as much N. 
ſity of moving, as a Stone that falls, or à Tennis-Ball e 


with a Racket. On the other ſide, A Palſy, or the Stocks Bin- 7. 


der his Legs from obeying the Determination of his Mid, . 
it would thereby transfer his Body to another Place. In a 


theſe there is a Want of Freedom, though the ſitting til! even, Jo. 
of a Paralytick, whilſt he prefers it to a Removal, is truly vo- 


luntary. Laluntary then is not oppoſed to Neceſſary, but to Inue- | 
tintary. For a Man may preſer what he can do, to what he 


cannot do; the State he is in, to its Abſence or Change, though © 


Neeefity has made it in itſelf unalterable. 


FS. 12. As it is in the Motions of the Body, ſo 
Liberty hat. it is in the n of our Minds; where iy 4 | 
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, utriolt Effort it can uſe. A Man on the Rack is not 
at liberty foray by the Le of Pain, and divert himſelf with. o- 
ther Contemplations ;, and ſometimes a boiſterous Paſpon hur- 
ries gur Thoughts, as a Hurricane does our Bodies, without lea- 
VG OG anerty of hunk ng, on pther things which, we. would, 
r chuſe. But as ſoon. as the Mind regains the Power to ſtop, 


ra 
or continue, begins to forbear 


: 
= 
U 


ntinue ir any of theſe Motions of the Body 
. or T houghts within, according as it think fit to prefer. 
either to the other, we then conſider the Man as a free Agent 


. 
* 
— 


1 Oi 01) een deen NOT lei 
. 43. Whereyer Thought is wholly wanting, - Nece/ity,uubat 
Bu oer to act or forbear according to th 
DireQtion of; T 

gent capable of Volition, when the Reginning or Continuation 
8 n is contrary to that Preference of his Mind, is called 
Compulſion ; when, the hindring or ſtopping any Action is Con- 
trary, to his Volition, it is called Refraint. Agents that have no 
a Volitian at all, are in every thing neceſſary Agents. 

; $445; f this be ſo (as Limagine. it is) I leave; e 
it to 8 conſidered, whether it may not help to. Liberty now 
put an WR. that long agitated, and, I think, * #9 e, i 
unreaſonable,” becauſe unintelligible Queſtion, - viz. I bother: 
Man's Will be, free-or no? For if I miſtake not, it follows from 
what I have ſaid, that the Queſtion itſelf is altogether impro- 
per ; and it is as inſignificant to ask, whether Man's Will be 
free, as to ask, whether his Sleep be ſwift, or his Virtue ſquare: 
Liberty being, as little applicable to the Will, as Swiftneſs of 
Motion is to Sleep, or Squareneſs to Virtue. Every one would 
laugh at the Abſurdity of ſuch a Queſtion as either of theſe; 
becauſe it is obvious, that the Modifications of Motion belong 
not to Sleep, nor the Difference of Figure to Virtue : And 
when any one well conſiders it. I think he will as plainly. per- 
cgye, that Liberty, which is but a Power, belongs only to A- 
N 2 gents, 


7 
, 


hought, there Neceſſity takes place. Thus an A- 
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gents, and cannot be an Attribute or Modification of the Will, - 
which is alſo but a Power. * See 
8. 15. Such is the Difficulty of explaining, and 
Volition. giving clear Notions of internal Actions by 
N ent: Sounds, that I muſt here warn my Reader, that 
Ordering. Direfing, Chung,  Preferring, Sc. which I have 
made uſe of, will not diſtinctly enough expreſs Volition, unleſs 
he will refle& on what he himſelf does when he wills. For ex- 
ample, Preferring, which ſeems perhaps beſt to expreſs the Act 
of /olition, does it not preciſely. For tho* a Man would prefer 
Flying to Walking, yet who can fay he ever wills it? Voltion, 
tis plain, is an Act of the Mind, knowingly exerting that Do- 
minion it takes to itfelf to have over any Part of the Man, by em- 
ploying it in, or with- holding it from any particular Action. 
And what is the Will, but the Faculty to do this? And is that 
Faculty any thing more in effect than a Power, the Power of 
the Mind to determine its Thought, to the producing, conti- 
nuing, or ſtopping any Action, as far as it depends on us? For 
can it be denied, that whatever Agent has a Power to think on 
its own Actions, and to prefer their Doing or Omiſſion either to 
other, has that Faculty called Vill? Will then is nothing but 
ſuch a Power. Liberty, on the other ſide, is the Power a Man 
has to do or forbear doing any particular Action, according as 
its Doing or Forbearance has the actual Preference in the Mind, 
which is the ſame thing as to ſay, according as he himſelf wills it. 
| FS. 16. *Tis plain then, That the Will is no- 
Powers belong thing but one Power or Ability, and Freedom 
to Agents. another Power and Ability: So that to ask whe- 
0 ther the Will has Freedom, is to ask, whether 
one Power has another Power, one Ability another Ability; 
a Queſtion, at firſt Sight, too grofly abſurd to make a Diſpute, 
' . or need an Anſwer, For who is it that ſees not, that Pawers 
belong only to Agents, and are Attributes only of Subſtances, and 
| not of Powers themſelves? So that this way of putting the 
i Queſtion, viz. Whether the Will be free? is in effect to ask, 
| Whether the Vill be a Subſtance, an Agent? or at leaſt to ſup. 
| pole it, ſince Freedom can properly be attributed to nothin 
elſe. If Freedom can with any Propriety of Speech be applied 
to Power, it may be attributed to the Power that is in a Man 
do produce or forbear producing Motion in Parts of his Body, 
buy Choice or Preference; which is that which denominates 
0 him free, and is Freedom itſelf. But if any one ſhould ask, 
whether Freedom were free, he would be ſuſpected not to un- 
derſtand well what he ſaid; and he would be thought to de- 
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ſerve Midas Ears, who knowing that Rich was 2 Denomina- 
tion from the Poſſeſſion of Riches, ſhould demand whether 
Riches themſelves were rich. | 
F. 17. Howeyer the Name Faculty, which Men have given 
to this Power called the Vill, and whereby they have been led 
into a way of talking of the Will as acting, may, by an Appro- 
priation that diſguiſes its true Senſe, ſerve a little to palliate the 
Abſurdity; yet the Will, in truth, ſignifies nothing but a Power, 
or Ability, to prefer or chuſe: And.when the Will, under the 
Name of a Faculty, is conſidered, as it is, barely as an Ability 
to do ſomething, the Abſurdity, in ſaying it is free, or not free, 
will eaſily diſcover itſelf. For if it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe and 
talk of Faculties, as diſtin Beings, that can act, (as we do, 
when we fay the Will orders, and the Mal is free) 'tis fit that 
we ſhould make a ſpeaking Faculty, and a walking Faculty, and 
a dancing Faculty, by which thoſe Actions are produced, which 
are but ſeveral Modes of Motion, as well as we make the ill 
and Underſtanding to be Faculties, by which the Actions of 
Chuſing and Perceiving are produced, which are but ſeveral 
Modes of Thinking: And we may as properly ſay, *tis the 
ſinging Paculty ſings, and the dancing Faculty dances ; as that 
the Mill chuſes, or that the Underſtanding conceives ; or, as is 
uſual, that the Mill directs the Underſtanding, or the Under- 
ſtanding obeys or obeys not the Will: It being altogether as 
proper and intelligible to ſay, that the Power of Speaking di- 
rects the Power of Singing, or the Power of Singing obeys or 
diſobeys the Power of Speaking. a 
F. 18. This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevailed, and, 
as I gueſs, produced great Confuſion. For theſe being all diffe- 
rent Powers in the Mind, or in the Man, to do ſeveral Actions, 
he exerts them as he thinks fit : But the Power to do one Action, 
is not operated on by the Power of doing another Action. For 
the Power of Thinking operates not on the Power of Chufing, 
nor the Power of Chuſing on the Power of Thinking; no 
more than the Power of Dancing operates on the Power of 
Singing, or the Power of Singing on the Power of Dancing, as 
any one, who reflects on it, will eaſily perceive: And yet this 
is it, which we ſay, when we thus ſpeak, that the Will operates 
on the Underſtanding, or the Underſtanding on the Will, | 
S. 19. I grant, that this or that actual Thought may be the _ 
Occaſion of Volition, or exerciſing the Power a Man has to 0 
chuſe; or the actual Choice of the Mind, the Cauſe of actual | 
Thinking on this or that thing: As the actual Singing of ſuch 
a Tune, may be the Occaſion of dancing ſuch a Dance, and 
l "0 3 the 
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7 Body and Mind: They both of them have their Potbers of 0 


ion of ſinging 


Liberijbelmgs belonged not to them, has given bctafion to this 
Tot to theWill. way of talking: But the introducing into Dif- 


great Uſe and Mention of the like Invention of Fa, ultits, in 
the Operations of the Body, has helped us in the N 
E 


of Phyſick. Not that I deny there are Faculties, both in 


perating, elſe neither the one nor the other could operate. For 
nothing can operate that is not able to operate ; and that is not 


able to operate, that has no Power to operate. Nor go I deny, 
that thoſe Words, and the like, are to have their Place in the 


common Uſe of Languages that have made them cufrent. It 
looks like too much Affectation wholly to lay them by: And 
Philoſophy itſelf though it likes not a gaudy Dreſs, yet when 
it appears in publick, muſt have ſo much Complacency, as to 


de cloathed in the ordinary Faſhion and Language of the Coun- 


try, ſo far as it can conſiſt with Truth and Perſpicuity. But 
the Fault has been, that Faculties have been ſpoken of, and 


' repreſented, as ſo many diſtin Agents. For it being asked, 


What it was that digeſted the Meat in our Stomachs ?” it was 
a ready and very ſatisfactory Anſwer, to ſay, That was the 
aigeftrve Faculty, What was it that made any thing come 
out of the Body? The expulſive Faculty, What moved? The 
motive Faculty ® And ſo in the Mind, the intellectual Faculty, 
or the Underſtanding, underſtood ; and the elective Faculty, or 
the Will, willed or commanded : Which is in ſhort to ſay, hat 
the Ability to digeſt, digeſted; and the Ability to moye, 
moved; and the Ability to underſtand, underſtood. For Fa- 


; culty, Ability, and Power, I think, are but different Names of 


the ſame Things: Which Ways of ſpeaking, when put into 
more intelligible Words, will, I think, amount to thus much: 
r 
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n by ſomethin able to move; and Unde 
1 Matn able to underſtand. And in truth it would be 
oo ſtrange, if it ſhould de otherwiſe; as ſtrange as it would 
1 a Man to be free without being able to be tree. EA 
21. 


o return, then to the Enquiry about 15401 
; 12 e Tl be "free, but whether a Man be free. gent « or A. 
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V I think the Queſtion is not proper, 20þe> But to the A. 
I think, 
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bis Mind, preſerring the Exiſtence of any Action, to the 
on- exiſtence of that Action, and vice verſa, make it to exiſt, 
or nat exiſt, ſo far he is free. For if I can, by a Thought, di. 
recting the Motion of. my Finger, make it moye, when it was 
at reſt, or vice verſa, tis evident, that in reſpect of that, I am 
free; and if 1 can, by a like Thought of my Mind, preferring 
one to the other, produce either Words, or Silence, I am at 
liberty to ſpeak, or, hold my peace; and as far as this Pawer 
reaches, of  afting, or not ating, by the Determination of his own 
Thought preferring either, ſo ſo far is a Man free. For how can 
we think any one freer, to have the Power to do what he 
will? And ſo far as any. one can, by preferring any Action to 
its not being, or Reſt to any Action, produce that Action or 
Reſt, ſo. far can he do what he will. For ſuch a preferring of 
Action to its Abſence, is the willing of it; and we can ſcarce 
tell how to imagine any Being freer, than to be able to do what 
he, will. So. that in reſpect of Actions, within the Reach of 
ſuch. A Power in him, a Man ſeems as free, as tis poſlible for, 
reedom to make him. 
$ 22,, But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, will- In reſpe# of 
ing to ſhift off from himſelf, as far as he can, Willing, 4 
all Thoughts of Guilt, though it be by putting Man is not 
himſelf into a worſe State than that of fatal Ne- Hes. 
ceſſity, is not content with this: Freedom, unleſs it reaches far- 
her than this, will not ſerve the turn: And it paſſes for a good 
lea, that a Man is nat free at all, if he be not as free to will, as 
he is to act what he wills. Concerning a Man's Liberty, there 
yet therefore is raiſed this farther Queſtion, J/hether a Man 
be free to will? Which, I think, is what is meant, when it is 
difputed, Whether the Mil be free. And as to that, I imagine, . 
. 23. 2. That Malling, or Volitian, being an Action, and 
Freedom confiſting in a Power of acting, or not acting, A Man 
in reſpect of” Willing, or the Act 0 - 4 Volition, when any Action in 
his Power is once propoſed to his Thoughts, as prefentl to be done, 
came be The Reaſon whereof is very maniſeſt: For it 
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being unavoidable that the Action depending on his Will, ſhould 


exiſt, or not exiſt; and its Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence, follow- 
ing perfectly the Determination and Preference of his Will, he 
cannot avoid willing the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of that 
Action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that he will the one, or the 
other, 7. e. prefer the one to the other, ſince one of them muſt 
neceſſarily follow; and that which does follow, follows by the 
Choice and Determination of his Mind, that is, by his Willing 
it; for if he did not wil it, it would not be. So that in reſpect 
of the Act of Willig, à Man in ſuch a Caſe is not free: Liberty 
conſiſting in a Power to act, or not to act, which, in regard of 
Volition, a Man, upon ſuch a Propoſal, has not. For it is una- 


voidably neceſſary to prefer the Doing, or Forbearance of an 


Action in a Man's Power, which is once ſo propoſed to his 
Thoughts; a Man muſt neceſſarily will the one or the other of 


them, upon which Preference, or Volition, the Action, or its 


Forbearance, certainly follows, and is truly voluntary: But the 
Act of Volition, or preſerring one of the two, being that which 
he cannot avoid, a Man in reſpect of that Act of Milling, is under 
a Neceſſity, and ſo cannot be free; unleſs Neceſſity and Freedom 
can conſiſt together, and a Man can be free and bound at once. 
S8. 24. This then is evident, That in all Propoſals of preſent 
Action, I Man is nat at liberty to will, or not to will, becauſe 
he can forbear Milligg: Liberty conſiſting in a Power to act, 
or to forbear acting, and in that only. For a Man that ſits 
ſtill, is ſaid yet to be at liberty, becauſe he can walk if he 
wills it. But if a Man fitting ſtill has not Power to remove 


himſelf, he is not at liberty. So likewiſe, a Man falling down 


a Precipice, though in Motion, is not at liberty, becauſe he 
cannot ſtop that Motion, if he would. This being ſo, tis plain, 
that a Man that is walking, to whom it is propoſed to give off 
walking, is not at liberty, whether he will determine himſelf 


to walk, or give off walking, or no: He muſt neceſſarily pre- 


fer one or t'other of them, walking or not walking; and ſo it 
is in regard of all other Actions in our Power ſo propoſed, 
which are the far greater Number. For conſidering the vaſt 
Number of voluntary Actions that ſucceed one another every 
Moment that we are awake, in the Courſe of our Lives, there 
are but few of them that are thought on or propoſed to the 
Mill, till the Time they are to be done: And in all ſuch Acti- 
ons, as IJ have ſhewn, the Mind in reſpect of Willing, has not 
a Power to act, or not to act, wherein conſiſts Liberty: The 


Mind in that Caſe has not a Power to forbear Willig; it can- 


not avoid ſome Determination concerning them, let the Con- 
| fideration 


Pd 
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ſideration be as ſhort, the Thought as quick, as it will; it ei- 
ther leaves the Man in the State he was before Thinking, or 
changes it; continues the Action or puts an End to it. Where- 
by it is manifeſt, that it orders and directs one in Preference to, 
or with neglect of the other, and thereby either the Continua- 
tion or 3 Ow unavoidably RY. 
2.5. Since then it is plain that in moſt Caſes . 1 
. e eee 
or no; the next Thing demanded is, I hetber a — | 
Man be at Liberty to will which of the two he Cqvithout it. 
pleaſes, Motion or Reft.” This Queſtion carries | 
the Abſurdity of it ſo manifeſtly in itſelf, that one might there- 
by ſufficiently be convinced, that Liberty concerns not the 
Will. For to ask, whether a Man be at Liberty to will either 
Motion or Reſt, Speaking or Silence, which he pleaſes, is to 
ask, whether a Man can vill, what he wills, or be pleaſed 
with what he is pleaſed with. A Queſtion, which I think needs 
no Anſwer; and they, who can make a Queſtion of it, muſt 
- ſuppoſe one Will to determine the Acts of another, and another 
to determine that; and fo on  mfinitum. | | 
F. 26. To avoid theſe, and the like Abſurdities, nothing can 
be of greater Uſe, than to eſtabliſh in our Minds determined 
Ideas of the Things under Conſideration. If the Ideas of Li- 
berty and Volition were well fixed in our Underſtandings, and 
carried along with us in our Minds, as they ought, through all 
the Queſtions that are raiſed about them, I ſuppoſe, a great Part 
of the Difficulties that perplex Mens Thoughts, and entangle 
their Underſtandings, would be much eaſier refolved, and we 
ſhould perceive where the confuſed Signification of Terms, or 
where the Nature of the Thing cauſed the Obſcurity. 
S. 27. Firſt then, it is carefully to be remem- 
bred, That Freedom conſiſts in the Dependance of Freedom. 
the Exiflence, or not Exiſtence of any Action, up- 
on our Voltion of it, and not in the Dependance of any Action, or 
its contrary, on our Preference. A Man ſtanding on a Cliff, is 
at Liberty to leap twenty Yards downwards into the Sea, not 
becauſe he has a Power to do the contrary Action, which is to 
leap twenty Yards upwards, for that he cannot do: But he is 
therefore free, becauſe he has a Power to leap, or not to leap. 
But if a greater force than this either holds him faſt, or tum-. 
bles him down, he is no longer free in that Caſe: Becauſe the 
Doing, or Forbearance of that particular Action, is no longer in 
his Power, He that is a cloſe Priſoner, in a Room twenty 


= 
. 


Foot ſquare, being at the North-ſide of his Chamber, is at Li- 
| berty 


derey to Walke kretity Födt getlffafü, betaüſe he Kant Walk, or 
not walk it: But is not, At the fame time, at Liberty to do the 
- contrary; 1. e. to walk twenty Poot NorthW- d. 
In this chen confiſts Freedom, Tf.) In dur being Able to act, 
er net to Act, according as we'thall*chuſe,* or 401 l. 
. 28. Secondly, We müſt remember, that Vo- 
Valiciongwhat. rid, or Willing, is an Act öf the Mind direct- 
ning its Thought to the Production of any Acti- 
on, aad thereby exerting its Power to produce it. To Td 
tiplying of Words, I would crade Leave here, under the Word 
Aclion, to comprehend the Fotbearance too of any Action pro- 
bed, ting Hill, or Holding ones pence, when walking. or ſpeak- 
N Lars Frg though mere of onto Pope oſs 0 
ele Determination of the Nil, and being often as weighty in 
their Conſequences, as the _— Actions, may, on that Con- 
_ "$igeration, well enough paſs for Actions too: But this I fay, that 
I may not be miſtaken, if, for Brevity's Sake, I Tpeak thus. 
| FB. 29. 'Thirlly, The Will being nothing but a 
Nut ditry- Power in the Mind to direct the operative Facul - 
mines the Will. ties of a Man to Motion or Reft, as far as they 
5 depend on ſuch Direction. To che Queſtion, 
What is it that determines the Will? the true and proper Anſwer 
is, the Mind. For that which determines the Nel ower of 
directing to this or that particular Direction, is nothing but. the 
Agent itſelf exerciſing the Power it has that particular Way. 
Tf this Anfwer ſatisfies not, 'tis plain, the Meaning of the Que- 
ſtion, What determines the Will? is this, What moves th Mind, 
in every particular Inſtance, to determine its general Power of 
directing to this or that particular Motion of Reſt? And to this 
I anſwer; The Motive for continuing in the ſame State or Acti- 
on, is only the preſent Satisfaction in it: The Motive to change, 
is always ſome Uneafmeſs : Nothing ſetting us ypon the Chang 


of State, or upon any new Action, but ſome Uned/me/s. This 
is the great Motive that works on the Mind to put it upon Acti- 
_ *6n, which for Shortneſs fake we will call determining of the 
Mill which J ſhall more at large explain. LD 2 
| g. 30. But in the Way to it, it will be necef- 
Will and De- fary to premiſe, that though 1 have. above en- 
- fire muſt not deavoured to expreſs the Act of Valition, by 
be confounded. chuſing, R, and the like Terms, that 
ſſſtgnify Deſire, as well as Volition, for want of o- 
ther Words to mark that Act of the Mind, whoſe proper Name 
is Milling or Valition; yet it being a very fimple Act, whoſo- 
ever defires to underſtand what it is, will better find it by re- 
| ing 
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on his and. bſerving what it does wheniit 
"ls 0 Bll by ay. Vane of articulate gounds whatſoever. 
This Caution of being cateſul not to be miſled by Expreſſions, 
that do not enough dee Gay the D Difference. between the il 
and rer Acts of the N re quite diſtinct from it, 
"think the more neceſſary; heca | find the Will often = 
founded with "ſeveral of the 9 eſpecially .Defire ; and 
one put f for the other, 900 that hy Men, who would not willing - 
h be thou ht, not to =. very diſtinct Notions of Things, 
and not to have writ 2 clearly about them. This, I imagine, 
bas been no ſmall Occaſion f Obſcurity and Miſtake in this 
Matter; and therefore is, as much as may be, to be avoided. 
For de chat ſhall turn his Thoughts inwards upon what paſſes 
in his Mind, when he 10 lr, ſhall ſee that the Mill or Power 
of Valition is e about nothing, but that particular De- 
termination of the Mind, . Frey, barely by a Thought, the 
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1 
Mind endeayours to give inuation, or Stop to any | 
Action, which it takes to 74 in its. Power. This well conſider- þ 
ed, plainly ſhews, that the ill is perſectiy diſtinguiſhed from 
Defere, which in the very fame Action may have a quite con- 9 
09 Ter yr * 1 a Mills let us upon. A — 


yet, whilſt he 3 — the Removal of the Pain may 
tranſlate the noxiqus Humour to a more vital Part, his Mill is 
never determin'd to any one Action, that may ſerve to remove 
this Pain. W hence it is evident, that 4 %%ring and willing are two 

_ diſtint Acts of the Mind; and conſequently that the Mill, which 
is but the Power of Faltin, is much more diſtin& from Nefrre. 


31. To return then to the Enquiry, hat 
25 it that determines the 77 ll in regard 10 aur Uneaſmeſs der 


dion: ? 4 that upon * (Thoughts Lam ere the 


ſt preſling) none a Mani is at preſent under. This i is that 
which ſucceflively oa, 0X the Hill, and ſets us upon thoſe 
Mons we perform. This Uneafinefe we may call, as it is, 


Deſire, 


N 
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Defire, which is an Unearieſs'of the Mind for want of ſome 
ablent Good. All Pain of the Body, of what fort ſoever, and 
Diſquiet of the Mind, is Uneajineſs And with this is always 
join'd Deſire, equal to the Pain or Unegſingſi felt; and is ſcarce 
diſtinguiſnable from it. For Deſire being nothing but an Unea- 
ee in the want of an abſent Good ; in reference to any Pain 
felt, Eaſe is that abſent Good ; and till that be attained, we 
may call it Deſire, no body feeling Pain, that he wiſhes, not. to 
be eaſed of, with a Deſire equal to that Pain, and inſeparable 

from it. Beſides this Deſire of Eaſe from Pain, there is another 

of abſent poſitive Good, and here alſo the Deſire and Uneafineſs 
is equa}; As much as we defire any abſent Good, ſo much are 

we-in Pain for it. But here all abſent Good does not, accordin 
to the Greatneſs it has, or is acknowledged to have, cauſe Pain 
equal to that Greatneſs ; as all Pain cauſes Deſire equal to itſelf : 
Becauſe the Abſence of Good is not always a Pain, as the Pre- 
ſence of Pain is. And therefore abſent Good may be looked on, 
and conſidered without "Defire. But fo much as there is any 

where of De/ire, ſo much there is of Uneaſineſs. 1 
6 §. 32. That Defire is a State of Unea/ineſs, 
Defire is Un- every one who reflects on himſelf will quickly 
eafineſs. find. Who is there, that has not felt in Th tes 
what the Wiſe Man' ſays of Hope, (which is 
not much different from it) that it being deferrd makes the Heart 
fick? And that ſtill proportionable to the Greatneſs of the De- 
fire, which ſometimes raiſes the Uneaſineſs to that Pitch, that it 
makes People cry out, Give me Children, give me the thing de- 
fired, or I die, Life itſelf, and all its Enjoyments, as a Burden 


cannot be borne under the laſting and unremoved Preſſure of 

ſuch an Uneaſneſs. | | 
75 $ 33. Good and Evil, preſent and abſent, tis 
55 25%, true, work upon the Mind: But that which im- 
1 mediately determines the Will, from time to 
17511. time, to every voluntary Action, is the Uneaſe- 
| neſs of Deſire fixed on ſome abſent Good, either 
negative, as Indolency to one in Pain; or poſitive, as Enjoyment 
of Pleaſure. That it is this Unea/ineſs that determines the Will 
to the ſucceſſive voluntary Actions, whereof the greateſt Part of 
our Lives is made up, and by which we are conducted through 
different Courſes to different Ends, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew both 
from Experience, and the Reafon of the Thing. ech 
: $. 34. When a Man is perfectly content 
dre with the State he is in, which is, hk he is 
perfectly without any Uneaſineſs, what 8 
ry, 
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„what Action, what Vill is there left, but to continue 
init: Of this every, Man's Obſervation will fatisfy him. And 
thus we ſee our all-wiſe Maker, ſuitable to our Conſtitution 
and Frame, and knowing what it is that determines the 1/4, 
has put into Man the Uneafine/s of Hunger and Thirſt, and 
other natural Deſires, that return at their Seaſons, to move and 
determine their Milli, for the Preſeryation of themſelves, and 
the Continuation of their Species. For I think we may con- 
clude, that if the bare Contemplation df theſe good Ends, to 
which we are carried by theſe ſeveral Unzafrreſſes, had been 
ſufficient to determine the Will, and ſet us on work, we ſhould 
have had none of theſe, natural Pains, and perhaps in this World 
little or no Pain at all. Jt is Better to marry than to burn, ſays 
St. Paul; where we may ſee what it is that chiefly drives Men 
into the Enjoyments of a conjugal Life. A little Burning felt, 
puſhes us more powerfully, than greater Fleaſures in Ne- | 
draw or allure, _ . | ; 
F. 35. It ſeems. {o efabliſhed and ſettled. a | 
Maxim by the general Conſent of all Mankind, Th catef 2 
that Good, the greater Good, determines the fitive Good de- 
Will, that I do notat all wonder, that when I * ood | but 
firſt publiſhed my Thou ought, on this Subject, I Uncafineſs. ” 
took it for granted ; I imagine, that by a 


great many [I ſhall be thought more excuſable, for having then 
done ſo, than that now I have ventur'd-to. recede from ſo re- 
ceived an Opinion. But yet upon à ſtricter Enquiry I am 
forced to conclude, that Good, the greater Good, though ap- 
prehended and acknowledged to be ſo, does not determine. the 
Mill, until our Deſire raiſed proportionably to it, makes us 
wizaſy f in the Want of it. Convince a Man never ſo much, 

that Plenty has its Advantages over Poverty; make him fee 
and own, that the handſome Conveniences of Liſe are better 
than naſty Penury ; yet as long as he is content with the lat- 

ter, and finds no Uneaſineſs in it, he moves not; his Will ne- 
ver is determin'd to any Action, that ſhall bring him out of it. 
Let a Man be never fo well perſuaded of the Advantages of 
Virtue, that it is as neceſſary to a Man, who has any great 
Aims in this World, or Hopes in. the next, as Food to Life: 

yet, till he hungers and thir/bs after Righteouſneſs; till he feels 
an Uneaſmeſs in the Want to it, his ill will not be determin d 
to any AQion in purſuit of this conſeſſed greater Good; but 
any other Uneaſine/s he ſeels in himſelf ſhall take place, and 
carry his Will to other Actions. On the other fide, let a 
Drunkard ſee, that his Þ lealth decays, his Eftate waſtes ; Diſ- 


credit 
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credit and Diſeaſes, ard *the Want of all things, evet of his” 
beloved Drink, attends him" in the Courſe” he follows : Yet. 
the Returns of Uneafnzſs to miſs his Companidns, the habitrpl" 
Thirſt after his Cups; at the uſual time, drives him to the TA. - 
vern, though he has in his View'the'Loſs of Health and Plenty, 
and perhaps of the Joys of another Life: The Teaſt' of "which © 
is no inconſiderable Good,” but ſuch as he confeſſes,” is far greater 
than the tickling of his Palate with a Glafs of Wine, or the 
| idle Chat of a ſoaking Club. *Tis not for want of viewing 
the greater Good; for he ſees, and acknowledges it, and in 


purſue the greater Good; but when the Unzaſmneſs to mils his | 
accuſtomed. Delight returns, the greater acknowledged Good 
loſes'its Hold, and the preſent Dieaſneſt determines the V 
to the accuſtomed Action; which thereby” gets ſtrbiger Fodt. 
ing to prevail againſt the hext'Octaſion;* though he At the fame 
time makes ſecret Promiſes to himſelf, that he will do fo no 
more; this is the laſt time he will act againſt the Attairiment , 
of "thoſe greater Goods. And thus he ö from time to time, 
in the State f that unbappy Complamer, Vids molibrꝭ probagie, 
Deteriora fequar : Which Senterice, allowed for true, and made 
good by conſtant Experience, may this, and pofflbiy no other 
way, be eaſily made intelſigible. n . 


Botauſvths Ne. Experience makes ſo evident in Fact, and ; ena 
moval bf Un. mine why *tis Uneafinef? alone operates on the . 
eafmeſsir the Mil, and determins it in its Choice; we ſhall 
Ain fep io find; that we being capable but of one Determi- 
Happineſs. nation of the V to one Action at once, the 


preſent Uneaſozſ, thit we ajb under, does nat; 


rally determĩne the V in order to that Happineſs Which we in” 
aim at in all our Actions: Forafmuch'as whilft we are under any x 
Uneafmeſs, we cannot apprehend ourſelves happy, or ih the way 
to it: Pain and Leaf) being, by every one, concluded i” 
felt to be- inconſiſtent with Happineſs; ſpoiling the Reliſh eyen 
of thoſe good things which we have: A little Pair ſerving to 1 
marr all the Pleaſure we'rejoictd in. And therefore that, which | 
of courſe'determines the Choice of our Vi to the next Action, 
will always be the removing of Pain, as long as we have any 
left, as the firſt and neceſſary Step towards Happiness oa 
$ 37.” Another Reaſon” why 'tis Cogn, 


fineſs alone is 
ah of Things, that whats abſent Thoal# opetate, | 
4 a where 


F. 36. If we etiquire into the Reafoh' of whit © | 


Becauſe Unea- alone determines the Will, may be this, Becau * 
that alone is preſent, and tis againſt the Nature 
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where it is not. It may be ſaig, that abſent Good may by 
. — brought home to tbe Mind, and: made pre- 
ſent, The ſdeg of it indeed may bei in the Mind, and view d as 
preſęnt there; but nothing, will, be in the Mind aa preſent 
Gqod, able to, caunterbalange.the ; Removal. of;;any LM: 
which we are undes, till it, raiſes our Deſire, and the Unea/mneſs 
of that has, the Preyaleney in determining the Hal. Till then, 
the /deq in the Mind of whatever Good,, is there only like o- 
ther, Ideas, the Object of bare unactive Specula tion; but operates 
not on the. Ml nos us on work; The Reaſon whereof +I i 
ſhall ſheer by and by How many are: to he found, that have 
dlively Repreſentations ſet beſore their Minds of thei unſpealo 
able Joys, of Heaven, which, they acknowledgelboth paſßble nd 
Pr bable.too, who, yet would be.content-to-take gip their Happi- 
nels here? And ſo the prevailing.Unea/me/ſes of their Deſues, 
let. l ſe after, t Enjoyments of this Life, take their turns in 
the determining their Milli and all that while they take not one 
ſtep, arg nat ane jat moved; towards the good things of another 
Lite,, conſidered as ever ſo great. “ 
§. 38. Were the; Mill determin'd by, the- Be- 
Views of. Gpod, as it appears in: Contemplation a Allan tb 
greater: or, leſs to the, Underſtanding, which is Jeyref Heaunm 
the State of all abſent Good, and that Which in Palle, purfus 
the recęiyed Opinion the Will is ſuppoſed to £249 net. 
move to, and to he moved by: I do not ſee how it could ever get 
looſe from the infinite eternal Joys of Heaven, once propoſed 
ang. conſidered as poſſible. For all abſent: Good by Which 
alone, baraly propeſed, and coming in view, the id is thought 
to be detęrmin d. and ſo to ſet us on:Action, being only poſſi - 
ble, hut not infallibly certain, :tis unavoidable; that che infinites 
Iy greater poſſibhe God ſhauld regularly and conſtantly. deter- 
mine the Wil in allithe ſueceſſiuo Actions it direQs ; and then 
we ſhould keep conſtantly and ſteadily in our: Courſe towards 


— 


, 

| Heaven, without ever ſtanding; till, or directing our Actions to 
; any other, End: The eternal Condition of a future State inſi- 
nitely outweighing the: Expectation of Riches, or Honour, or 
any other worldly, Pleaſuxe, which we can propoſe to ourſelves;. . 
5 though we ſhould grant theſe the more probable to be attaimd. 
7 For nothing future is yet in poſſeſſion, and ſo the: Expectation 


even of theſe, may deceive us. If it were ſo, that the greater 
I Good in view determines a the Mall, ſo great · a Good once pro- 
pod could not but ſeize the Mall and bold it, faſt to the Purſuit 
of thiginfigitely greateſt Good, without ever letting it go again: 


I  Fogthe, Valthating a Power Var, and directing the I bhoughte, 
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28 Well as other Actions, would, if it were ſo, hold the Con- 
templation of the Mind fixed to that Good. 

This would be the State of the Mind; and 6 
But any great gular Tendency of the Will in all its Determi⸗ | 
Uneaftneſs _ nations, were it determined by that which is con- 
7 beet ſider'd, and in view of the greater Good; but 
e that it is not ſo, is viſible in Experience: "The | 
infinitely greateſt confeſſed Good 3 neglected, to ſa- 
tisfy the ſucceſſive Uneaſineſs of our Defires purſuing Triſſes. 
But though the greateſt allowed, even everlaſting - unſpeakable 
Good, which has ſometimes moved and affected the Mind, does 
not edfaſtly hold the Vill, yet we ſee any very great and pre- 
vailing Uneaſineſs, having once laid hold on the , ill, lets it not 
go; by which we may be convinced, what it is that determines 
the Mil. Thus any vehement Pain of the Body, the ungo- 
vernable Paſſion of a Man violent! uy in Love, or the impatient 
Deſire of Revenge, keeps the Will ſteady and intent: And the 
Mill thus determined, never lets the Underſtanding lay by the 
Object, but all the Thoughts of the Mind, and Powers of the 
Body, are uninterruptedly employed that way, dy the Deter- 
minations of the Will, influenced by that topping Uneafineſs, 
as long as it laſts; whereby it ſeems to me evident, that the 
Nl or Power of ſetting us upon one Action in preference to 
all other, is determin'd in us by Uneaſineſt And whether this , 
be not fo, I defire every one to obſerve in himſelf. 

& 39. I have hitherto chiefly inſtanced in the Uneaſmeſs of 
Deſire, as that which determines the Will. Becauſe that is the 
chief, and moſt ſenſible; and the Will ſeldom orders any Acti- 
8 nor is there any voluntary Action performed, without ſome 

e accompanying it; which I think is the Reaſon why the 

2 ul and Defire are ſa often confounded. But yet we are not 
| to look upon the Uneaſimeſs which makes up, or 

Def accom- at leaſt accompanies moſt of the other Paſſions, 
fanies all Un- as wholly excluded in the Caſe. Averſion, Fear, 
eaſineſs. Anger, Envy, Shame, &c. have each their Unez- 
| feneſs too, and thereby influence the J/3, Theſe 

Paffions are ſcarce any of them in Life and Practice, fimple and 
alone, and wholly unmixed with others; tho? uſually in Diſ- 
courſe and Contemplation, that carries the Name, which ope- 
rates ſtrongeſt, and appears molt in the preſent "State of the 
Mind. Nay, there is, I think, ſcarce any of the Paſſions to be 
found without Defire join'd with it. I am ſure, wherever 
there is Uneaſineſs, there is Deſire : For we conſtantly defire 
ba and whatever we feel of Unzafineſs, 10 much, tis 


certain, 
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dertain, we want of Happineſs ; even in our own Opinion, let 


our State and Condition otherwiſe be what it will. Beſides, the 
preſent Moment not being our Eternity, whatever our Enjoy- 


ment be, we look beyond the preſent, and Deſire goes with 


our Foreſight, and that ſtill carries the Vill with it. So that 
even in Joy itſelf, that which keeps up the Action, whereon 
the Enjoyment depends, is the Deſire to continue it, and Fear 
to loſe it: And whenever a greater Unea/ineſs than that takes 
place in the Mind, the Will is preſently by that determin'd to 
ſome new Action, and the preſent Delight negli cted. | | 
F. 40. But we being in this World beſet with The moſt preſ- 
ſundry Uneaſmeſſes, diſtracted with different De- ſing Uneaſineſi 
feres, the next Enquiry naturally will be, which of aaturally de- 
them has the Precedency in determining the Will termines the 
to the next Action? And to that the Anſwer is, Vill. 
That ordinarily, which is the moſt preſſing of thoſe that are judg- 
ed capable of being then removed. For the Vill being the Pow- 
er of direCting our operative Faculties to ſome Action, for ſome 
End, cannot at any Time be moved towards what is judged at 
that Time unattainable : That would be to ſuppoſe an intelligent 
Being deſignedly to act for an End, only to loſe its Labour: For 
ſo it is to act for what is judg d not attainable ; and therefore very 
great 2 move not the Vill, when they are judg'd not 
capable of a Cure: They, in that Caſe, put us not upon Endea- 
vours. But theſe ſet a - part, the moſt important and urgent Unea- 
fineſs we at that Time feel, is that which ordinarily determines 
the Vill ſucceſſively, in that Train of voluntary Actions, which 
make up our Lives. The greateſt preſent Unea/imeſs is the Spur 
to Action, that is conſtantly felt; and for the moſt part deter- 
mines the Will in its Choice of the next Action. For this we 
muſt carry along with us, that the proper and only Object of 
the Will is ſome Action of ours, and nothing elſe, For we pro- 
ducing nothing, by our tuilling it, but ſome Action in our Power, 
'tis there the Vill terminates, and reaches no farther, 
41. If it be farther ask'd, what *tis moves | 
Dt J anſwer, - Happineſs, and that alone. — 4 n 
Happineſs and Miſery are the Names of two Ex- +. 
treams, the utmoſt Bounds whereof we know not; *tis what Eye 
hath not ſeen, Ear hath not heard, nor hath it entered into the 
Heart of Man to concerve. But of ſome Degrees of both, we 
have very lively Impreſſions, made by ſeveral Inftances of 
Delight and Joy on the one Side, and Torment and Sorrow 
on the other; which, for Shortneſs ſake, I ſhall comprehend 
under the Names of Pleaſure 8 Pain, there being Pleaſure and 


Pain 


Pein of the Mind, as well as the Body: rb him is Fulneſs of 
J, and Pleaſure for evermere: Or, to ſpeak truly, they are 


All of the Mind; though ſome have their Riſe in the Mind from 
Thought, others in the Body from certain Modifications of 
Motion. 


Happineſs, | 8. 42. api 5 then in its. full Extent is the 
what. utmoſt Pleaſure we are capable of, and an"; 
the utmoſt Pain: And the loweſt Degree of what can be called 


Happineſs, is ſo much Eaſe from all Pain, and fo much pre- 
ſent Pleaſure, as without which any one cannot be content. 
Now becauſe Pleaſure and Pain are produced in us, by the Ope- 
ration of certain Objects, either on our Minds or our Bodies; 


and in different Degrees; thereſore what has an Aptneſs to pro- 


duce Pleaſure in us, is that we call Gand, and what is apt to pro- 
duce Pain in us, we call Evil, for no other Reaſon, but for 
its Aptneſs to produce Pleaſue and Pain in us, wherein conſiſts 


our Happineſs and Miſery. Farther, though what is apt to pro- 


duce any Degree of Pleaſure, be in itſelf Good; and what is apt 
to produce any Degree of Pain, be Evil; yet it often happens, 
that we do not call it fo, when it comes in Competition wit 

a greater of its Sort ; becauſe when they come in Competition, 
the Degrees alſo of Pleaſure and Pain have juſtly a Preference. 
So that if we will rightly eſtimate what we call G and Evil, 
we ſhall find it lies much in Compariſon : For the Cauſe of 


every leſs Degree of Pain, as well as every greater Degree of 


Pleaſure, has the Nature of Good, and vice ver/a. | 
ER §. 43. Though this be that which is called 
What Good is Good and Evil; and all Good be the proper Ob- 
defired, what ject of Deſire in general; yet all Good, even ſeen 
not and confeſſed to be ſo, does not neteffarily move 
5 every particular Man's Dęſire; but only that 
Part, or fo much of it, as is conſidered, and taken to make a 
neceſſary Part of his Happineſs. All other Good, however great 
in Reality, or Appearance, excites not a Man's Deſires, who 
Jooks not on it to make a Part of that Happineſs, wherewith he, 
in his preſent Thoughts, can ſatisfy himſelf. Happineſs, under 
this View, every one conſtantly purſues, and deſires what makes 
any Part of it : Other Things, acknowledged to be Good, he 
can look upon without Defire, paſs by, and be content with- 
out. There is no Body, I think, fo ſenſeleſs, as to deny that 
there is Pleaſure in Knowledge : And for the Pleaſures of Senſe, 
they have too many Followers to let it be queſtion'd, whether 
Men are taken with them, or no. Now let one Man place his 


Satisfaction in ſenſual Pleaſure, another in the Delight of 


nowledge: 
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Knowledge: I bough each of them cannot but confels, there is 
great Pleaſure in What the other purſucs ; yet neither of them 
making the other's Delight a Part of his Happineſs, their Dejires 
are not moved, but each is ſatisfied, without what the other en- 
joys, and ſo his Will is not determined to the Purſuit of it. But 
vet as ſoon as the ſtudious Man's Hunger and Thirſt makes 
him uneaſy, he whoſe Will was never determined to any Purſuit 
of good Qhear,- poinant Sauces, delicious Wines by the pleaſant 
Taſte he has found in them, is, by the Uneaſineſs of Hunger and 
Thirſt, preſently determined to Eating and Drinking; though 
poſſibly with great Indifferency what wholſome Food comes in 
his way. And on the other Side, the Epicure. buckles to Study, 
when Shame, or the Deſire to recommend himſelf to his Mi- 
Kreſs, ſhall make him wiza{y in the Want of any Sort of Know- 
edge. Thus, how, much ſoever Men are in earneſt, and con- 
ſtant in Purſuit of Happineſs; yet they may have a clear View 
of Good, great and confeſſed Good, without being concerned 
for it, or moved by it, if they think they can make up their Hap- 
pineſs without it. Though as to Pain, that they are always con- 
cern'd for; they can feel no — without being moved. 
And therefore being uneaſy in the Want of whatever is judged 
neceſſary to their Happineſs, as ſoon as any Good appears to 
make a Part of their Portion of Happineſs, they begin to deſire it. 
$. 14. This, I think, any one may obſerve in | 
bimfelf, and others, that the greater viſible Grd MT Hebe great. 
does not always raiſe Mens Deſires in Proportion ee e, 
to the Greatneſs, it appears, and is acknowledg'd ee 8. 
to have: Though every little Trouble moves us, and ſets us on 
Work to get rid of it. The Reaſon whereof is evident from the 
Nature of our Happineſs and Miſery itſelf, - All preſent Pain, 
whatever it be, makes a Part of our preſent Miſery: But all ab- 
ſent Good does not at any Time make a neceſſary Part of our 
_ preſent Happineſs, nor the Abſence of it make a Part of our 
Miſery: If it did, we ſhould be conſtantly and infinitely miſe- 
rable; there being infinite Degrees of Happineſs which are not 
in our Poſſeſſion. All Uneaſineſs therefore being removed, a 
moderate Portion of Good ſeems at preſent to content Men; 
and ſome few Degrees of Pleaſure in a Succeſſion of ordinary 
-Erjoyments make up a Happineſs, wherein they can be fat«sfied. 
If this were not ſo, there could be no room for thoſe indifferent 
and viſible trifling Actions, to which our Mills are fo often deter- 
mined; and wherein we voluntarily waſte ſo much of our Lives; 
which Remiſnels could by no means conſiſt with a conſtant De- 
termination of Mil or Defire to the greateſt apparent Good. 
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That this is ſo, I think few People need go far from Home to 
be convinced. And indeed in this Life there are not many, 
whoſe Happineſs reaches fo far, as to afford them a conſtant 
Train of moderate mean Pleaſures, without any Mixture of 
Uueaſineſs ; and yet they could be content to ſtay here for ever: 


Though they cannot deny, but that it is poſſible there may be 


a State of eternal durable Joys after this Life, far ſurpaſſing all 
the Good that is found here : Nay, they cannot but ſee, that it 
is more poſſible, than the Attainment and Continuation of that 
Pittance of Honour, Riches, or Pleaſure, which they purſue ; 
and for which they negle& that eternal State: But yet in full 
View of this Difference, ſatisfied of the Poſſibility of a perfect, 
ſecure, and laſting Happineſs in a future State, and under a clear 
Conviction, that it is not to be had here whilſt they bound their 
Happineſs. within ſome little Enjoyment, or Aim of this Life, 
and exclude the Joys of Heaven from making any neceſſary 
Part of it, their Defires are not moved by this greater apparent 
Good, nor their Milli determin'd to any Action, or Endeavour 
for its Attainment. | | Papi Oy 

45. The ordinary Neceſſities of our Lives, 
Why net being. 515 * Part of fe with the Uneafmeſs of 
defired, it 


moves not the Hunger, "Thirft, Heat, Cold, Wearineſs with 


Will. Labour, and Slepineſs, in their conftant Re- 

turns, c. To which, if beſides accidental 
Harms, we add the fantaſtical Uneaſineſs (as Itch after Honour, 
Power, or Riches, &c.) which acquired Habits by Faſhion, 
Example, and Education, have ſettled in us, and a thouſand 
other irregular Deſires, which Cuſtom has made natural to us, 
we ſhall find that a very little Part of our Life is ſo vacant 
from theſe Uneafinefſes, as to leave us free to the Attraction of 
remoter abſent Good. We are ſeldom at Eaſe, and free enough 


from the Solicitation of our natural or adopted Deſires, but to a 


conſtant Succeſſion of Unea/ineſſes out of that Stock, which na- 


tural Wants, or acquired Habits have heaped up, take the Will 


in their Turns; and no ſooner is one Action difpateh'd, which 
by ſuch a Determination of the Mill we are ſet upon, but another 
Uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on work. For the removing of 
the Pains we feel, and are at preſent preſſed with, being the 

getting out of Miſery, and conſequently the firſt Thing to be 
done in order to Happineſs, abſent Good, though thought on, 


_ confeſſed, and appearing to be good, not making any Part of 


this Unhappineſs in its Abfence, is joſtled out; to make Way 
for the Removal of thoſe Uneaſineſſes we feel, till due, and re- 
peated Contemplation has brought it near to our Mind, given 

| ſome 
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ſome Reliſh. of it, and raiſed in us ſome Deſire; which then 
beginning to make a Part of our preſent Uneaſineſs, ſtands upon 
fair Terms with the reſt, to be ſatisfied, and ſo according to its 
Tin, and Preſſure, comes in its Turn to determine the 


8.46. And thus by a due Conſideration, and Due Confide- 
examining any Good propoſed, it is in our Pow- 74tion raiſes 
er to raiſe our Deſires in a due Proportion to the Defire. 
Value of that Good, whereby in its Turn, and Place, it may 
come to work upon the Will, and be purſued. For Good, tho? 
appearing, and allowed never fo great, yet till it has raiſed De- 
ſires in our Minds, and thereby made us aneqh in its Want, it 
reaches not our Willi; we are not within the Sphere of its Acti- 
vity ; our Willi being under the Determination only of thoſe 
Veaſineſſes which are preſent to us, which (whilſt we have any) 
are always ſolliciting, and ready at hand to give the ill its next 
Determination. The balancing, when there is any in the Mind, 
being only which | Deſire ſhall be next ſatisfied, which Uneaſi- 
neſs firſt removed. Whereby it comes to paſs, that as long as any 
Uneaſineſs, any Deſire remains in our Mind, there is no room 
for Good, barely as ſuch, to come at the Vill, or at all to deter- 
mine it. Becauſe, as has been ſaid, the firſt Step in our Endea- 
vours after Happineſs, being to get wholly out of the Confines of 
Miſery, and to feel no Part of it, the Mill can be at Leiſure for 
nothing elſe, till every Unea/ineſs we feel be perfectly removed: 
Which in the Multitude of Wants and Deſires, we are beſet with 
in this imperfect State, we are not like to be ever freed from in 
this World. | | HOPE 
§. 47. There being in us a great many Unea. The Power to 
fmmeſſes always ſoliciting, and ready to determine /#/pendthePro- 
the 1 il, it is natural, as I have ſaid, that the 57 9 any 
greateſt and moſt preſſing ſhould determine the —— — — 
Will to the next Action; and fo it does for the þ tha 
moſt part, but not always. For the Mind having? 273 
in moſt Caſes, as is evident in Experience, a 3 to ſuſpend 
the Execution and Satisfaction of any of its Deſires, and ſo all, 
one after another, is at Liberty to conſider the Objects of them; 
examine them on all Sides, and weigh them with others. In 
this lies the Liberty Man has; and from the not uſing it right, 
comes all that Variety of Miſtakes, Errors, and Faults, which we 
run into, in the Conduct of our Lives, and our Endeavours after 
Happineſs; whilſt we precipitate the Determination of our Wills, 
and engage too ſoon before due Examination. To prevent this, 
we have a Power to /uſþend the 8 of this or that Deſire, 
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as every one. daily may experiment in himſelf; This ſeemnt | 
me the Source of all Liberty; in this ſeems td conſiſt that which 
is (as I think improperly) called Nyes- Will. For during this S 
penfion of any Deſire, before the Will be determined to Action, 
and the Action (which follows that Determination) done, We 
have Opportunity to examine, view, and judge of the Good or 
Evil of what we are going to do; and when, upon due Bum. 
nation, we have judgd, We have done our Duty, all that we 
can or ought to do, in purſuit of our Happineſs; and tis not 
a Fault, but a Perfection of our Nature to deſire, will, and 
act according to the laſt Reſult of a fair Bxamination, 75 
— S. 48. This wy far from being a — 
„. Diminution of Freedom, that it is the very Im- 
. ee provement and Benefit of it; tis hot an Abridg- 
Judgment, is ment, tis the End and Uſe of our Liberty; and 
o Reftraintto the farther we are removed from ſuch a 'Deter- 
Liberty, mination, the nearer we are to Miſery and 8h- 
TR very. Perfect Indifference in the Mind, not de- 
terminable by its laſt Judgment of the Good or Evil, that is 
thought to attend its Choice, would be fo far from being an Ad- 
vantage and Excellency of an intellectual Nature, that it would 
be as great an Imperſection, as the Want of Indifferency to act, 
or not to act, till determined by the Will, would be an Imper- 
fection on the other Side, A Man is at Liberty to lift up his 
Hand to his Head, or let it reſt quiet: He is perfectly indifferent 
in either; and it would be an Imperfection in him, if he want - 
ed that Power, if he were deprived of that Indifferency. But it 
would be as great an ImperfeRion, if he had the ſame Indiffe- 
rency, whether he would prefer the liſting up his Hands' or 'its 
remaining in Reſt, when he would fave his Head or Eyes from a 
Blow he ſees coming: Tis as much a Perfedtion, that Deſire, or the 
Prwer of Preferring, ſhould be determined by Good, as that the 
Power of Acting ſhould be determined by the ill, and the 
certainer ſuch Determination is, the greater is the Perfection. 

Nay, were we determined by any Thing but the laſt Reſult 
of our own Minds, judging of the Good or Evil of any 
Action, we were not free. The very End of our Freedom be- 
ing, that we might attain the Good we chuſe. And therefore 
every Man is put under a Neceſſity by his Conſtitution, as an 
intelligent Being, to be determined in willing by his own 
Thought and Judgment, what is beſt for him to do: Elſe he 
would be under the Determination of ſome other than himſelf, 
which is want of Liberty. And to deny, that a Man's Will, in 
eyery Determination, follows his own Judgment, is to — 
at 
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at. Man wilk apd 20 for an End that he would not have at 
h Pie der he wil and af for For if he prefers it in his 
preſent Thoughts before any other, tis plain be then thinks bet- 
ter of it, and would have it before any other, unleſs he can have, 
or. not have it, wil and not will it at the fame Time; a Con- 
tradition too. manifeſt to be admitted. ellen 

K 49. If we look upon thoſe ſuperior Beings 


> eni b The free 
above us, who enjoy perfect Happineſs, we ſhall ger 
have reaſon to judge, that they are more ſteadi- Ae 


ly. determined in their Choice of Good, than we; 
and yet have no Reaſon. to think they are leſs happy, or leG 
free than we are. And if it were fit for ſuch poor finite Crea- 
tures as we are, to pronounce what infinite Wiſdom and Good 
neſs could do, I think we might ſay, that God himſelf cannot 
chuſe what is not good; the Freedom of the Almighty hinders 
not his being determined by what is beſt. _ | 

F. 50. But to give a right View of this miſta- | 
ken Part of Liberty ; let me ask, Would any one Aconſtant De. 
be a Changeling, becauſe he is leſs determined Parfair 7 
by: wiſe Conſiderations, than a wiſe Man? Is it Happineſs — 
worth the Name of Freedom to be at Liberty to Abridement of 
play the Fool, and draw Shame and Miſery upon Liberty, © 
a Man's ſelf? If to break looſe from the Con- 
duct of Reaſon, and to want that Reſtraint of Examination and 
Judgment, which keeps us from Chuſing or Doing the Worſe, 
be Liberty, true Liberty, Madmen and Fools are the only Free- 
men: But yet I think, no Body would chuſe to be mad for the 
ſake of ſuch Liberty, but he that is mad already. The conſtant 
Deſire of Happineſs, and the Conſtraint it puts upon us to act 
for it, no Body, I think, accounts an Abridgment of Liberty, 
or at leaſt an Abridgment of Liberty to be complain'd of. God 
Almighty himſelf is under the Neceflity of being happy; and 
the more any intelligent Being is fo, the nearer is its Approach 
to infinite Perfection and Happineſs. That in this State of Ig- 
norance we ſhort-{ighted Creatures might not miſtake true Fe- 
licity, we are endowed with Power to ſuſpend any particular 
Dekire, and keep it from determining the Mill, and engaging 
us in Action. This is landing ſtill, where we are not ſuffici- 
ently aſſured of the Way: Examination, is conſulting a Guide: 
The Determination of the Vill, upon Enquiry, is following the 
Direction of that Guide: And he that has a Power to act, or 
not to act according as ſuch Determination directs, is a free A. 
gent; ſuch Determination abridges not that Power wherein Li- 
berty conſiſts. He that has his Chains knocked off, and the 
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Priſon- Doors ſet open to him, is perfectly at Liberty, becauſe 
te may either go or ſtay, as he beſt likes; tho” his Pref | 
de determined to ſtay, by the Darkneſs of the Night, or Hinefs 
of the Weather, or want of other Lodging: He ceaſes not to be 
free, tho the Deſire of ſome Convenience to be had there, abſolute- 
ly determines his Preference, and makes him ſtay in his Priſon.” 
The Nic F. 51. As therefore the higheft Perfection of 
a ecefutyof intelleQual Nature, lies in a careful and conftant 
Z . 70 Purſuit of true and folid Happineſs ; fo the Care 
Foundation of of ourſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary for 
Liberty. real Happineſs, is the neceſſary Foundation of 
* ſe our Liberty. The ftronger Ties we have to an 
unalterable Purſuit of Happineſs in general, which is our great- 
eſt Good, and which, as ſuch, our Defires always follow, the 
more are we free from any neceſſary Determination of our Will 
to any particular Action, and from a neceſſary Compliance with 
our defire, ſet upon any particular, and then appearing prefera- 
ble Good, *till we have duly examin'd whether it has a Ten- 
dency to, or be inconſiſtent with our real Happineſs: And there- 
fore till we are as much inform'd upon this Enquiry, as the 
Weight of the Matter, and the Nature of the Caſe demands, 
we are by the neceſſity of preferring and purſuing true Happt- 
neſs, as our greateſt Good, obliged to fuſpend the Satisfaction of 
our Deſire in particular Cafes. 5 
N 8. 52. This is the Hinge on which turns the 
The Reaſon of Liberty of intellectual Beings in their conſtant 
3 Endeavours after, and a ſteady Proſecution of 
| true Felicity, that they can fiſpend this Proſecu- 
tion in particular Caſes, till they have looked before them, 
and inform'd themſelves, whether that particular Thing, which 
is then propoſed or deſired, lie in their Way to their main End, 
and make a real Part of that which is their greateſt Good; for 
the Inclination and Tendency of their Nature to Happineſs, is 
an Obligation and Motive to them, to take care not to miſtake, 
or miſs it; and fo neceſſarily puts them upon Caution, Delibe- 
ration, and Warineſs,” in the Direction of their particular Acti- 
ons, which are the Means to obtain it. Whatever Neceſſity 
determines to the Purſuit of real Blifs, the ſame Neceſſity, with 
the ſame force eſtabliſhes Syfpence, Deliberation, and Scruti- 
ny of each ſucceſſive Defire, whether the Satisſaction of it 
does not interfere with our true Happineſs, and miſlead us 
from it. This, as ſeems to me, is the great Privilege of finite 
intellectual Beings; and I deſire it may be well confider'd 
whether the great Inlet,- and Exerciſe of all the Liberty Men 
wh FLY have, 
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| have; are capable of, or can be uſeful to them, and that whereon 
depends the Furn of their Actions, does not lie in this, that they 
enn ſuſpend their Deſires, and ſtop them from determining their 
Milli to any Action, till they have duly and fairly examir'd the 
| Good and Evil of it, as far forth as the Weight of the thing re- 
quires. This we are able to do; and when we have done it, we 
Have done our Duty, and all that is in our Power; and indeed 
all that needs. For, ſince the Mill ſuppoſes Knowledge to 
guide its Choice, all that we can do, is to hold our Willi unde- 
termined, till we have examin d the Good and Evil of what we 
deſire. What follows after that, follows in a Chain of Conſe- 
quences linked one to another, all depending on the laſt Deter- 
mination of the Judgment, which whether it ſhall be upon a haſty 
and precipitate View, or upon a due and mature Examination, 
is in our Power; Experience ſhewing us, that in moſt Caſes we 
are able to ſuſpend the preſent Satisfaction of any Deſire. 
& 53. But if any extreme Diſturbance (as 
ſometimes it happens) poſſeſſes our whole Mind, Government 
as when the Pain of the Rack, an impetuous 2 * 
Uneafineſs, as of Love, Anger, or any other vio- Oy ; of 
lent Paſſion, running away with us, allows us not Tiberty 
the Liberty of Thought, and we are not Maſters | | 
enough of our,own Minds to conſider throughly, and examine 
fairly; God, who knows our Frailty, pities our Weakneſs, and 
requires of us no more than we are able to do, and fees what 
Was, and what was not in our Power, will judge as a kind and 
- - merciful Father. But the Forbearance of a too haſty Compliance 
with our Deſires, the Moderation and Reftraint of our Paſſions, 
ſo that our Underſtanding may be free to examine, and Reaſon 
unbiaſſed give its Judgment, being that whereon a right Direction 
of our Conduct to true Happineſs depends; *tis in this we ſhould 
employ our chief Care and Endeavours. In this we ſhould take 
Pains to ſuit the Reliſh of our Minds to the true intrinſick Good 
or Il! that is in Things, and not permit an allowed or ſuppoſed 
© poſſible great and weighty Good to flip out of our Thoughts 
without leaving any Reliſh, any Deſire of itſelf there, till by a 
due Conſideration of its true Worth, we have formed Appetites in 
our Minds ſuitable to it, and made ourſelves uneaſy in the Want 
of it, or in the Fear of loſing it. And how much this is in eve- 
ry one's Power, by making Reſolutions to himſelf, ſuch as he 
may keep, is eaſy for every one to try. Nor let any one ſay, 
he cannot govern his Paſſions, nor hinder them from breaking 
out, and carrying him into Action; for what he can do before 
a Prince, or a great Man, he can do alone; or in the Preſence 
of God, if he will, ' a | S. 54. 
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| Haz Mencoms give account, how it comes to it tho 
to por fun; ee.  2l Men deſire Happineſs, yet; their ill 6079 


rent Coar ſes... them /o contrarit, and foray — * 


them to What is evil. And to this Wo 
the various and eantrary Choices that Men make in. the 

do not argue that they do not all purſue Good; but that hy 
ſame thing is not good to every Man, alike. This Variety of 
Purſuits ſhews, that every one does not place his Happineſs in 
the ſame thing, or chuſe the ſame Way to it. Were all the 


Concerns of Men terminated in this Life, why, one followed 


Study and Knowledge, and another Hawking and Hunting; 
why one choſe Luxury and Debauchery, and another Sobriety 
and Riches, would — be becauſe every one of theſe did not 
aim at hizown Happineſs ; but becauſe their Happineſs was _— 
ced in different, things. And therefore. twas a right Anſwer of 
the Phyſician to his Patient that had fore Eyes: If you have 
more Pleafure in the Taſte of Wine, than in the Uſe of your 
Sight, Wine is good for you; but if the Pleaſure of Seeing be 
greater to you than that of Drinking, Wine is naught. . 
FS. 55. The Mind has a different Reliſh, as well as the Pa- 
late; and you will as fruitleſly endeavour to delight all Men 
with Riches or Glory (which yet ſome Men place theit Happi- 
neſs in) as you would to ſatisfy all Men's Hunger with Cheeſe 
or Lobſters ; which though very agreeable and delicious Fare to 
ſome, are to others extremely nauſeous and offenſive ; And ma- 
ny People would with Reaſon prefer the Griping of an hungry 


Belly to thoſe Diſhes, which are a Feaſt to others. Hence it 
was, I think, that the Philoſophers of old did in vain enquire, 


whether — Bonum conſiſted in Riches, or bodily De- 
lights, or Virtue or Contemplation: And they might have as 
reaſonably F whether the beſt Reliſh were to be found 
in Apples, Plums, or Nuts; and have divided . themſelves into 
Sects upon it. For as pleaſant Taſtes depend not on the Things 
themſelves, but their Agrecableneſs to this or that particular 


Palate, wherein there is great Variety; fo the. greateſt, Happi- 


nek; conſiſts in the having thoſe things which produce the great- 
eſt Pleaſure, and in the Abſence of thoſe which cauſe any Di- 
ſturbance, any Pain. Now theſe, to difterent Men, are very. 
different things. If therefore Men in this Life only have 
Hope; if in this Life they can only enjoy; tis not ot 5 5 nor 
unreaſonable that they would ſeek their Happin 


light them; wherein it will be no wonder, to find e 
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Shs, by proding 
all things that diſeaſe them here, and . purſuing, all that de- 
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and Difference. For if there be u proſpect beyond the Grave, 
the Inference is certainly right, Let us eat and drink, let us en- 
joy what we delight in, for to-morrow we ſball die. This, 1 
think, may — — the Reaſon, why, though all 
Men's Deſires tend to Happineſs, yet they are not moved by 

the ſame Object. Men may — things, and yet all 
chuſe right, ſuppoſing them only like a Company of poor In- 
| ſets, whereof — are Bees, delighted with Flowers and their 
Sweetneſs; others Beetles, delighted with other kind of Viands; 
which having enjoyed fos a ſoalpn, thay ſhould ceaſe to _ and : 
exit 7 more-for ever. 00 — 

r Theſe things duly weigh'd give 

us, as I think, a clear Vie into the State of ene 
Human Liberty. Liberty, tis plain, conſiſts in 
a Power to do, or not to do; to da, or — doing, as we 
wil, This cannot be denied. Hut this ſeeming to compre- 
hend only the Actions of a Man conſecutive to Volition, it is 
farther enquired, whether we be at liberty to will or no? And 
to this it hath been anſwered, That in moſt Caſes a Man is not 
at liberty to forbear the Act of Volition; he muſt exert an 
Att of his Will, whereby the Action propoſed-i is made to exiſt, 
or not to exiſt, But yet there is a Caſe wherein a Man is at 
liberty in reſpe& of Willing, and that is the chuſing of a re- 
mote Good as an End to be purſued. Here a Man may ſuſpend 
the Act of his Choice from being determined for or againſt the 
thing propoſed, till he has examined, whether it be really of - 
a Nature in itſelf and Conſequences to make him happy or no. 
For when be has once choſen it, and thereby it is become a 
Part of his Happineſs, it raiſes Deſire, and that proportionably 
gives him Uneaſineſs, which determines his Will, and ſets him 
at work in purſuit of his Choice on all Occaſions that offer. 
And here we may fee how it comes to paſs, that a Man may 
juſtly incur Puniſhment, tho? it be certain that in all the par- 
ticular Actions that he wills, he does, and neceſſarily does will 
that which he then j judges to be good. For though! his ill 
be always determined by that which is judged good by his Un- 
derſtanding, yet it excuſes him not: Becauſe, by a too haſty 
Choice of his own making, he has impoſed on himſelf wrong 
Meaſures of Good and Evil; which however falſe and fallacious, 
have the ſame Influence on all his future Conduct, as if wy 
were true and right. He has vitiated his own Palate, and mu 
be anſwerable to himſelf for the Sickneſs and Death that follows 
from it. The eternal Law and Nature of Things muſt not be 
alter'd to Maths with his ill- ordered Choice, If the Neglect 


Or 
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or Abuſe of the Liberty he ind to examine” what would-really 
and truly make for his Happineſs, miſleads him, the Miſcar- 
riages that follow on it, muſt be imputed to his own- Election. 


He had a Power to ſuſpend his Determination: It was given 


him, that be might examine, and take care of his own. Happi - 
neſs, and look that he were not deceived. And he could never 
judge, that it was better to be deceived ann in x Mates = 
ſo great and near Concernment. 

What has been ſaid may alſo diſcover to us the Reason 
Men i in this World prefer different Things, and-purſue Happi- 
neſs by contrary Courſes. But yet, ſince Men are always 
conſtant, and in earneft, in Matters of Happineſs and Miſery, 
the Queſtion ſtill remains, How Aden came often. to prefer the 
worſe to the better ; and to chuſe that which, by their own Con- 
2 has made them miſerableee. 

. 57. To account for the various and contrary: ways Men 
take, though all aim at being happy, we muſt conſider whence 

the various Uneafmeſſes, that determine the Will in the wn 

ference of each voluntary Action, have their Riſe. 


R holly 1. Some of them come from e not in 


Pain. our Power, ſuch. as are often the Pains of the 
Body from Want, Diſeaſe, or outward In- 


juries, a8 the Rack, c. which when preſent, and violent, 


operate for. the moſt part forcibly on the Will, and turn the 
Courſes of Mens Lives from Virtue, Piety, and Religion, and 
what before they judged to lead to Happineſs; every one not 
endeavouring, or through Diſuſe, not being able, by the Con- 
templation of remote and future Good, to raiſe in himſelf De- 
fires of them: ſtrong enough to counterbalance the Uneaſineſs 


be feels in thoſe bodily Torments ; and to keep his Will ſteady 


in the Choice of thoſe Actions which lead to future Happineſs. 
A neighbour Country has been of late a tragical Theatre, from 
which we might fetch Inſtances, if there needed any, and the 


World did not in all Countries and Ages furniſh Examples 


enough to confirm that received Obſervation, Necefſitas cagit 

ad 7 urpia; and therefore there is great Reaſon for us to Pray, 
Lead us not into Temptation, 

4 = 2. Other Unez/ineſſes ariſe 8 our Deſires 

TY of abſent Good; which Deſires always bear 

efirezarifing Proportion to, and depend on. the Judgment 


om . 


Fudgnent.” we make, and the Reliſh we have of any abſent _ 


Good; in both which we are apt to dhe. e 
miſled, and | that me our own Fault. 


$. 58. In 
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F. 58. In the firſt place, I Thall-confiderithe- ©, gt nt 
wrong Judgments Men make of future Good O Judgment 
and Evil, whereby their Defiresare miſled. For 27g Good 
25 to preſent Happineſs and Miſery, when that ahr rigbr. 
alone cores in "Conſideration, and the Con-] 
quences are quite remov'd, 4 Man never chuſes amiſ; he knows 
what beſt pleaſes him, and that he actually prefers. Things in 
their preſent Enjoyment are what they ſeem ; the apparent and 
real Good are, in this caſe, always the fame. For the Pain or 
Pleaſure being juſt ſo great, and no greater, than it is ſelt, the 
preſent Good or Evil is ſo much as it really appears. And there- 
fore were every Action of ours concluded within itſelf, and drew 
no Conſequences after it, we ſhould undoubtedly never err in our 
Choice of Good; we ſhould always infallibly prefer the beſt. 
Were the Pains of honeſt Induſtry, and of Starving with Hunger 
and Cold, ſet together before us, no body would be in doubt 
which to chuſe: Were the Satisfaction of a Luſt, and the Joys 
of Heaven offered at once to any one's preſent Poſſeſſion, he 
would not balance, or err in the Determination of his Choice. 
S. 59. But ſince our voluntary Actions carry not all the Hap- 
pineſs and Miſery, that depend on them, along with them in their 
Tn Performance, but are the precedent Cauſes of Good and 
vil, which they draw after them, and bring upon us, when they 
themſelves are paſſed, and ceaſe to be; our Deſires look beyond 
our preſent Enjoyments, and carry the Mind out to abſent Gogd, 
according to the Neceffity which we think there is of it, to the 
Making'or Increaſe of our Happineſs. *Tis our Opinion of ſuch 
a Neceſſity that gives it its Attraction: Without that we are not 
moved w abſent Good. For in this narrow Scantling of Capaci- 
ty, which we are accuſtom'd to, and ſenſible of here, wherein e 
enjoy but one Pleaſure at once, which, when all Unealineſs is a- 
way, is, whilſt it laſts, ſufficient to make us think ourſelves hap- 
py; tts not all remote, and even apparent Good, that affects us. 
Becauſe the Indolency and Enjoyment we have is ſufficient for our 
preſent Happineſs, we deſire not to venture the Change: Since 
we judge that we are happy already, being content, and that is 
enough; for who is content, is happy. But as ſoon as any new 
Uneaſineſs comes, this Happineſs is diſturb'd, and we are ſet a- 
freſh on work in the Purſuit of Happineſs. | 
F. 60. Their Aptneſs therefore to conclude, 2 AF ecke ws 
that they may be happy without it, is one great 7 2 8 
Oeccaſion that Men often are not raiſed to the neceſſary part 
Defire of the greateſt abſent” Good. For whilſt of their Hap 
ſuch Thoughts poſſeſs them, the Joys of à future pineſs. 
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State 


State move them not; they have little Concern or Uneaſimeſs 
about chem; and the Will, free from the Determination of ſuch 
Deſires, is left to the Purſuit of nearer datisfactions, and to the 
Removal of thoſe Uneaſineſſes which it then feels in its Want 
of, and Longings after them. Change but a Man's View of 
theſe things; let him ſee, that Virtue and Religion are neceſſary 
to his Happineſs; let him look into the future State of Bliſs or 
Miſery, and ſee there God, the righteous Judge, ready to render 
to every Man according to his Deeds; to them' who by patteut Con- 
tinuance in well. doing, ſeek for-Glory, and Honour, and Immurta- 
by, eternal Life; but unte every Saul that doth Evil, Iudignation 
and Wrath, Tribulation and Anguiſb: To him, I ſay, who bath 
a Proſpect of the different State of perfect Happineſs or Miſery, 
that attends all Men after this Life, depending on their- Beha- 
viour here, the Meaſures of Good and Evil, that govern his 
Choice are mightily changed. For ſince nothing of Pleaſure and 
Pain in this Life can bear any Proportion to endleſs Happineſs, 
or exquiſite Miſery of an immortal Soul hereafter, Actions in his 
Power will have their Preference, not according to the tranſient 
Pleaſure or Pain that accompanies or follows them here; but as 
they ſerve to ſecure that perfect durable Happineſs hereafter. 
A more arti. . 1. But to account more particularly for 
lar Atoms the Miſery that Men often bring on themſelves, 
of wrong notwithſtanding that they do all in carneft pur- 
— ſue Happineſs, we muſt conſider how Tbings 
Come to be repreſented to our Deſires, under da- 
Ceeitſul Appearancas: And that is by. the Judgment pronounced 
wrongly concerning them. To fee how far this reaches, and 
what are the Cauſes of wrong Judgment, we muſt remember 
that Things are judged good or had in a double Senſ. 
Fiſ, That which is properly. god or bad, is nothing but barely 


Pleaſure ar Pain. N % 


. Secondly, But becauſe not only preſent Pleaſure and Pain, 
but that alſo which is apt, by its Efficacy or Conſequences, to 
bring it upon us at a diſtance, is a proper Object of our De- 
Aires, and apt to move a Creature that has Foreſight; therefore 
Things. allo that draw after them Pleaſure or Pain, are conſidered 
22 7 | e Arktis 
. 62. The wrong Judgment that miſleads us, and makes the 
Will often faſten on — worſe Side, — miſreporting upon 
the various Compariſons of theſe. The wrong Judgment I am 


here ſpeaking of, is not what one Man may think of the De- 
termination of another; but what every Man himſelf muſt con- 
fels to be wrong. For ſince I lay it for a certain Ground, that 
| every 


ever ſecks * ds which conififts 
ar arm Limo 'of 8 8 2 Without 17 conſiderable Mix- 
ture of Uneaſmefs; tis impoſſible any one ſhould willingly put 


into his own Draught any bitter Ingredient, or leave out any 
thing in his Power that — tend Yo his Satisfaction, arid the 


comipleating of his men one but only by wron Fudgment, 1 
— — not 7b ſpeak of that Miſtake Which? is the Namè of torong 
A de but of that wrong Judgment which every Man him- 
—.— 3 
erefore; as to preſent pleaſure 
185 Pain, "a Mind, às has been faid, never ts comparin 


miſtatkts' that which is Pl, or evil; that 55 * 
which is the greater P eaſure, ot the prev 
Pain, isr all juſt tha appe: 
Pain thew their Differ 
leave room for Miſtake; ory we per proſe 
or Pain with futures prog is uſually the Caſe in t 
portant Determinations of the Will) we often make wrong oe Fu 
ments of them, taking our Meaſures of them in different 
tions of Diſtance. Objects near our View are apt to be thought 
ater than thoſe of a lar er ns; that are more remote : And 
it is with Pleafures and ; the preſent are apt to carry it, 
: wh thofe at a diſtance live" the Diſadvantage in the Compari- 
fon, © Thus moſt Men, like ſpend- thrift Heirs, are apt to jud 
a little in hand better than a great deal to come; and fo for fmall 
matters in „part with great ones in Reverſion. But 
that this is a wrow Fudgment, every one muſt allow, let his 
Pteaſure confiſt in * it will: Since that which is future 
will certainly come to be preſent ; and then, having the ſame Ad- 
vantage of Nearneſs, will ſhew itſelf in its full Dimenſions, and 
diſcover his wilful Miſtakes, who judged of it by unequal Mea- 
ſures. Were the Pleaſure of Drinking accompanied, the very 
Moment a Man takes off his Glaſs, with that ſick Stomach and 
-aking Head, which, in ſome Men, are ſure to follow not many 
Hours after, 1 think no body, whatever Pleaſure he had in his 


Cups, would, on theſe Conditions, even let Wine touch his Lips; 


which yet be daily ſwallows, and the evil Side comes to be choſen 
only by the Fallacy of a little Difference in Time. But if Plea- 
*fare or Pain can be ſo leſſened only by a few Hours Removal, 
how much more will it be ſo, by a farther Diſtance, to a Man 
= will not by a Fo Judgment do what Time will, 7. e. bring 
it home upon himſelf, and conſider it as preſent, and there take 
its true Dimenfions ? This is the way we ulually impoſe on odr 
ſelves, in — of bare Pleaſure and Pain, or the true Degrees 
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ol Happinefsor Miſery :. The future loſes its juſt Proportion, and 
e ent obtains the Preference as the greater. I mention 


not here the wrong Judgment, whereby the abſent are not only 
leſſened, but mm to perfect nothing; when Men enjoy what 
they can in preſent, and make ſure of that, concluding amiſs, 
that no Evil will thence follow: For that lies not in comparing 
the Greatneſs of future Good and Evil, which is that we are 
here ſpeaking of; but in another ſort of ura e which 
is concerning Good and Evil, as it is conſidered to be the Cauſe 
and Procurement of Fans 1 that pow nat 2 . 
| he Nt eq our Judging ami, hen 
Cauſes of this. 22 — our — Pleaſure or Pain with fu 
| ture, ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow 
Conſtitution of our Minds : We cannot well 9 75 two Pleaſures 
at once, much leſs any Pleaſure almoſt, whilſt Pain 


un poſſeſſes us. 
The preſent Pleaſure, if it be not very languid, and 12 none 


at all, fills our narrow Souls, and fo takes up the whole Mind, 


that it ſcarce leaves any Thought of Things abſent: Or if a- 
mong our Pleaſures, there are ſome which are not ſtrong enough 


to exclude the Conſideration of things at a diſtance; yet we 
have ſo great an Abhorrence of Pain, that a little of it ex- 
tinguiſhes all our Pleaſures: A little Bitter mingled in our Cup, 
leaves no Reliſh of the Sweet. Hence it comes, that at any 
rate we deſire to be rid of the preſent Evil, which we are apt to 
think nothing abſent can equal ; becauſe under the preſent Pain, 
we find not ourſelves capable of any the leaſt Degree of Hap- 


| cap Men's daily Complaints are a loud Proof of this: The 
a 


in that any one actually feels, is {till of all other the work ; 


and 'tis with Anguiſh they cry out, Any rather than this: no- 


thing can be ſo intolerable as what I now ſuffer, . And therefore 
our whole Endeavours and Thoughts are intent to get rid of the 
preſent Evil, before all things, as the firſt neceſſary Condition 
to our Happineſs, let what will follow. Nothing, as we. paſ- 
ſionately think, can exceed, or almoſt equal, the Uneaſineſs that 
ſits ſo heavy upon us. And becauſe the Abſtinence. from a pre- 
ſent Pleaſure, that offers itſelf, is a Pain, nay, oftentimes a yery 
great one, the Deſire being inflamed by a near and tempting 


_Obje& ; *tis no wonder that that operates after the ſame man- 


ner that Pain does, and leflens in our Thoughts what is future; 

and ſo forces us, as it were, blindfold into its Embraces. ._ 
& 65. Add to this, that abſent Good, or, which is the ſame 

thing, future Pleaſure, eſpecially if of a fort which we are un- 


. acquainted with, ſeldom is able to counter-balance any Uneaſi- 


. nehs, 


ness, either of Pain or Deſire, which is preſent. For its Great 
nels being no more than what ſhall be really taſted when enjoy'd, 
Mien are apt enough to leſſen that, to make it give place to any 
pPreſent Delis; 6 and conclude with themſelves, that when it 
comes to a Trial, it may poſſibly anſwer the Report, or Opi- 
n nion, that general paſſes of it, they having often found, that 
not only what — have magnified, but even what they 
_ themſelves have enjoy'd with great Pleaſure and Delight at one 
time, has proved inkgid or nauſeous: at another; and there- 
| fore they fee nothing in it, for which they ſhould fotego a pre- 
4 — Enjoyment. But that this is a fa/e way of judging, when 
>=" * the Happineſs of another Life, they muſt confeſs, 
unleſs they will ay, God cannot make thole happy he deſigns 
do be ſo. 7 Bib — being intended for a State of Happineſs, it 
muſt certainly be agreeable to every one's Wiſh and Deſire: 
Could we ſuppoſe their Reliſhes as different there, as they are 
- here, yet the Manna in Heaven will ſuit every one's Palate, 
Thus much of the wrong Judgment we make of preſent and 
future Pleaſure and Pain, when they are compared N 
and ” the abſent my Fr as future. ; 
6. II. As to Things good or bad in their 
| —— and by the Aptneſs is in them to 2 4 
procure us Good or Evil in the future, we judge / Aﬀions. 
 @miſs ſeveral ways. | 
1. When we judge that 0 much Evil does not many depend 
on them, as in Fruth there does. 
2. When we judge, that though the Conſequence be of that 
3: Moment, yet it is not of that Certainty, but that it may other- 
© wiſe fall out; or elſe by ſome Means to be avoided, as by Indu- 
ſtry, Addreſs, Change, Repentance, c. That theſe are 2vrong 
ways of judging, were eaſy to ſhew in every Particular, if 1 
would examine them at large fingly : But [ {ball only mention 
this in general, viz. That it is a very wrong and irrational 
way of proceeding,” to venture a greater Good for a'leſs, upon 
- uncertain Gueſſes, and before a due Examination be made, pro- 
portionable to the Weightineſs of the matter, and the Concern- 
ment it is to us not to miſtake. This, I think, every one 
muſt confeſs, eſpecially if he conſidets the uſual Cauſes of this 
wrong Judgment, wheſeos theſe following are ſome. 
I. Enorance. He that judges without 
informing himſelf to the utmoſt that he is ca- Cauſes of this. 
pable, cannot acquit himſelf of judging am!ſs. | 
II. Haduertency. When a Man overlooks even that which 
he does know. This is an * and preſent Ignorance, 


which 
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is as it were, balancing an Account, and determining on Which 
Side the Odds lies. If thereſore either Side be huddled up in 


Reckoning, be overlook'd and left out, this Precipitancy cauſes 
as wrong ebenen, as if it were a perfect Ignorance. That 
which moſt commonly cauſes this, is the Prevalency of ſome: 
preſent. Pleaſure or Pain, heighten'd- by our feeble, paſſionate Na: 
ture, moſt ſtrongly wrought upon by what is preſent, To check 
this Precipitancy, our Underſtanding and Reaſon, was given us, 
if, we will make a right Uſe of it, to ſearch, and ſee, and then 
judge thereupon. Withaut Liberty, the Underſtanding would 
be to no purpoſe: And without Underſtanding, Liberty (if it 
could be) would ſignify nothing. If a Man ſees what would do 
him gad or: harm, what would make him happy or miſerable, 
without being able to move himſelf one Step towards or from 
it, What is he the better ſor ſeeing? And he that is at liberty 
to ramble in perfect Darkneſs, what is his Liberty better, than 
if be were drawn up and down as a Bubble by the Force of 


or from within, is little odds. The firſt, therefore, and great 
Uſe, of Liberty, is to hinder. blind Precipitancy; the principal 


bout, and take a View of the Conſequence of what we are gor 
ing to do, as much as the Weight of the Matter requires, How 


enquire. I ſhall- only add one other falſe Judgment, which. I 
think neceſſary to mention, becauſe perhaps it is little taken. 
notice of, though of great Influence. SSA 0 

| , $. 68. All Men deſire Happineſs ; that's paſt: 
Wrong Jug: doubt: But, as has been already obſerv'd, when. 
ment of "what. they are rid of Pain, they are apt to take up. 
is neceſſary. to with any Pleaſure at hand, or that Cuſtom has, 


1 * 
4 


being happy, till ſome new Deſire, by making 
them uneaſy, diſturbs that Happineſs, and ſhews them that they 


any Action in purſuit of any other known or apparent Good. 
For ſince we find that we cannot enjoy all forts. of Good, but 
one excludes another; we do not fix our Deſires on every ap- 
parent greater Good, unleſs it be. judged to be neceſſary to our 
Happineſs : If we think we can be happy without it, it moves us 

| 5401 not. 


which miſleads our Judgments as much 26 the ober. Judging 


haſte, and ſeveral of the Sums, that ſhould have gene into the 


the Wind? The being acted by a blind Impulſe from without, 
Exerciſe of Freedom, is to ſtand ſtill, open the Eyes, look a- 


much Sloth and Negligence, Heat and Paſſion, the Prevalency. 
of Faſhion, or acquired Indiſpoſitions, do ſevexally cantrihute 
on occaſion to theſe wrong Fudgments, I ſhall not here farther: 


our Happineſi. endear'd to them, to reſt ſatisfied in that; and ſo, 


are not ſo, they look no farther ; nor is the Will determin'd to: 


4 
WP 
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not. This: ĩs another Occaſton to Men of judging wrong, when 
they take not that to be neceſfary to their Happineſs, which re- 
ally is ſo. This Miſtake miſteads us both in the Choice of the 
Good we aim at, and very often in the Means to it, when it is 
a remote Good. But, which Way ever it be, either by placing 
it where really it is not, or by neglecting the Means as not necei- 
fary to it, when a Man mifles his great End, Happineſs, be will 
acknowledge he judged not right. That which contributes to 
this Miſtake; is the real and fuppoſed Unpleaſantneſs of the Acti- 
ons which are the way to this End; it ſeeming ſo prepoſterous 
a thing to Men, to make themſelves unhappy in order to Hap- 
pinefs, that they do not eaſily bring themſelves to it. 
F 69: Fhe laſt Enquiry therefore concerning 
this Matter is, Whether it be in a Man's Power N N 
to change the Pleaſantneſs, and Unpleaſantneſs, the Agr ey * 
that accompanines any ſort of Action? And to * þ N 
that, it is plain in many Caſes he can. Men This ir 
| X Irs " ung,. | 
may and ſhould correct their Palates, and give a 1 
Peliſh to what either has, or they ſuppoſe has none. The Reliſh 
Jof the Mind is as various as that of the Body, and like that too 
may be alter'd; and 'tis a Miſtake to think, that Men cannot 
change the Diſpleaſingneſs of Indifferency that is in Actions, in- 
_ to Pleaſure and Deſire, if they will do but what is in their Power. 
A due Conſideration will do in ſome Caſes; and Practice, Ap- 
cation and Cuſtom in moſt, Bread or Tobacco may be neg- 
- where they'areſhewn to be uſeful to Health, becauſe of 
an Indifferency or Diſreliſh to them; Reaſon and Conſideration 
at firſt recommends,” and begins their Trial, and Uſe: finds, ot 
Cuftom makes them pleaſant. That this is ſo in Virtue too, is 
very certain. Actions are pleaſing or difpleafing, either in them- 
ſelves, or conſider'd as a Means to a greater and more deſirable 
End. The eating of a well - ſeaſon'd Diſh, ſuited to a Man's 
Palate, may move the Mind by the Delight itſelf, that accom- 
panies the eating, without Reference to any other End: To 
which the Conſideration of the Pleafure there is in Health and 
Strength, (to which that Meat is ſubſervient) may add a new 
Gufto, able to make us ſwallow up an ill reliſſd Potion. In the 
latter of theſe, any Action is render'd more or leſs pleaſing, only 
by the Contemplation of the End, and the being more or leſs per- 
ſuaded of its Tendency to it, or neceſſary Connexion with it: 
But the Pleaſure of the Action itſelf is beſt acquired, or increaſed, 
by Uſe and Practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, which 
at a diſtance we look'd on with Averſion; and, by Rereti- 
tions, wears us into a liking of what poſſibly, in the fuſt Efay, 
N P 2 dil- 
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diſpleaſed us. Habits have powerful Charms, and put fo ſtrong 
Attractions of Eaſineſs and Pleaſure into what we accuſtom our 

ſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaſt be eaſy in the 

Omiſnon of Actions, which habitual Practice has ſuited, and 
thereby recommends to us. Though this be very viſible, and _ 
every one's Experience ſhews him he can do; yet it is a Part, 
ſti the Conduct of Men towards their Happineſs,” neglected to a 
degree, that it will be poſſibly entertain'd as a Paradox, if it be 
ſaid, that Men can make Things or Actions more or leſs pleaſing 
to themſelves; and thereby remedy that, to which one may juſt- 
ly impute a great deal of their wandring. Faſhion and the 
common Opinion having fettled wrong Notions, and Educa- 
tion and Cuſtom ill Habits, the juſt Values of Things are miſ- 
placed, and the Palates'of Men corrupted.” Pains ſhould be taken 
to rectify theſe ; and contrary Habits change our Pleaſures, and 

ive a Reliſh to that which is neceſſary, or conducive to our 
ppineſs. This every one muſt confeſs he can do, and when 
Happineſs is loſt, and Miſery overtakes” him, he will confeſs 
he did amiſs in neglecting it, and condemn himſelf for it: | 

I ask every one, whether he has not often done ſo? 
| FS. 70. I ſhall not enlarge any farther on 

Preference of qyrong Fudgments, and Neglect of what is in 
Vice lo Virtue, their Power, whereby Men miſlead themſelves. 
7 — This would make a Volume, and is not my Bu- 
a udg fines. But whatever falſe Notions, or ſhameful 
Neglect of what is in their Power, may put Men 
out of their way to Happineſs, and diſtract them, as we ſee, in- 
to ſo different Courſes of Life, this is\yet certain, that Morali- 
Ann mat upon its true Foundations, cannot but determine 
the Choice in any one that will but conſider: And he that will 
not be ſo far a rational Creature, as to reflect ſeriouſly upon in- 
finite Happineſs and Miſery, muſt needs condemn himſelf, as 
not making that Uſe of his Underſtanding he ſhould. The 
Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, which the Almighty 
has eſtabliſhed, as'the Enforcements of its Laws, are of Weight 
enough to determine the Choice, againſt whatever Pleaſure or 
Pain this Life can ſhew, when the eternal State is conſidered but 
in its bare Poſſibility, which no-body can make any doubt of. 
He that will allow exquiſite and endleſs Happineſs to be but the 
poſſible Conſequence of a good Life here, and the contrary State 
the poſſible Reward of a bad one, muſt own himſelf to judge 
very much amiſs, if he does not-conclude, That a virtuous 
Life, with the certain Expectation of everlaſting Bliſs, which 
may come, is to be preferred to a vicious one, with the Fear of 
that 


* 


that dreadful State of Miſery, which tis very poſſible may over- 
take the Guilty; or at the beſt the terrible uncertain Hope of 

Annihilation. This is evidently ſo, though the virtuous Life 
here had nothing but Pain, and the vicious continual Pleaſure: 

Which yet is, for the moſt part, quite otherwiſe; and wicked 


Men have not much Odds to brag of, even in their preſent Poſ- 


ſeſſon ; nay, all things rightly conſidered, have, I think, even 
the worſt Fart here. But when infinite Happineſs is put in one 
Scale, againſt infinite Miſery in the other; if the worſt that 
comes to the pious Man, if he miſtakes, be the beſt that the 
Wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, who can without 
Madneſs xun the Venture? Who in his Wits would chuſe to 
come within a Poſſibility of infinite Miſery, which if he miſs, 
there is yet nothing to be got by the Hazard? Whereas on the 
other ſide, the ſober Man ventures nothing againſt infinite Hap- 
pineſs to be got, if his ExpeRation comes not to paſs. If the good 
Man be in the right, he is eternally happy; if he miſtakes, he 
is not miſerable, he feels nothing. On the other fide, if the 
Wicked be in the right, he is not happy; if he miſtakes, he is 
infinitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt manifeſt wrong 
Judgment, that does not preſently ſee, to which fide, in this 
Caſe, the Preference is to be given? I have forborn to men- 
tion any thing of the Certainty or Probability of a future State, 
deſigning here to ſnew the wrong Judgment, that any one muſt 
allow-he makes upon his own Principles, laid how he pleaſes, 
who prefers the ſhort Pleaſures of a vicious Life upon any Con- 
ſideration, whilſt he knows, and cannot but be certain, that a 
future Life is at leaſt poſſible. e 
8. 71. To conclude this Enquiry into human Recapitula- 
Liberty, which as it ſtood before, I myſelf from tion. 
the Beginning fearing, and a very judicious Friend of mind, ſince 
the Publication, ſuſpecting to have ſome Miſtake in it, though 
he could not particularly ſhew it me, I was put upon a ſtricter 
Review of this Chapter; wherein lighting upon a very eaſy and 
ſcarce obſervable Slip I had made, in putting one ſeemingly in- 
different Word for another, that Diſcovery open'd to me this 
preſent View, which here, in this ſecond Edition, I ſubmit to the 
learned World, and which in ſhort is this: Liberty is a Power. 
to act or not to act, according as the Mind directs. A Power 
to direct the operative Faculties to Motion or Reſt in particular 
Inſtances, is that which we call the Will. That which in the 
Train of our voluntary Actions determines the Will to any 
Change of Operations is ſome preſent Uneaſineſs, which is, or 
at leaſt is always accompanied with that of Defire. Deſire is 
oe: =" nn always 
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always tnoved by Evil, to fly it; becauſe à total Freedom from 
Pain always makes a neceſſary Part of our Happineſs: But eve- 
ry Good, nay; every greater Good, does not conſtantly move D- 
fire, becauſe it may not make, or may not be taken to make, 
any neteſſary Part of our Happineſs. For all that we deſire, js 
only to be happy. But though this general Defre of Happineſs 
operates conſtantly and invarnbly, yet the Satisfaction of any 
particular Defire can be ſuſpended from determining the Vi to 
any ſubſervient Action, till we have maturely examined, whe- 
ther the particular apparent Good, which we then'defire, 'makes 
a Part of our real Happineſs, or be conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with 
it. The Reſult of our Judgment upon that Examination, is 
what ultimately determines the Man, who could not be fee, if 
his Will were determined by any thing, but his own Deſire 
guided by his own Judgment. I know that Liberty by ſome is 
placed in an Indifferency of the Man, antecedent to the Deter- 
mination of his Mall. I with they, who lay ſo much Streſs on 
ſach an antecedent [ndrfferency, as they call it, had told us plainly, 
whether this ſuppoſed Indiſferency be antecedent to the Thought 
and Judgment of the Underſtanding, as well as to the Degree of 
the Mal. For it is pretty hard to ſtate it between them; i. e. 
immediately after the Judgment of the Underſtanding, and be- 
fore the Determination of the Will, becauſe the Determination 
of the Will immediately follows the Judgment of the Under- 
ſtanding; and to place Liberty in an Indiſferency, antecedent to 
the Thought and Judgment of the Underſtanding, ſeems to me 
to place Liberty in a State of Darkneſs, wherein we can neither 
ſee nor ſay any thing of it; at leaſt it places it in a Subject in- 
capable of it, no Agent being allowed capable of Liberty, but in 
conſequence of Thought and Judgment. I am not nice about 
Phraſes, and therefore conſent to ſay with thoſe that love to ſpeak 
ſo, that Liberty is placed in Þ|diferenty; but *tis in an Idiffe- 
rency that remains after the Judgment of the Underſtanding; yea, 
even after the Determination of the Mill: And that is an Indif- 
ferency not of the Man; (for after he has once judged which is 
beſt, viz. to do, or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) 'but an' 
Indiferency of the operative Powers of the Man, which re- 
maining equally able to operate, or to forbear operating, after- 
as before the Degree of the Mill, are in a State, which, if one 
pleaſes, may be called 7r4ifferency; and as far as this Indiffe- 
rency reaches, a Man is free, and no farther. V. g. I have the 
Ability to move my Hand, or to let it reſt; that operative 
Power is indifferent to move, or not to move my Hand: I am 
then in that reſpect perfectly free, My Vill determines that 
* I en operative 


, 
operative Power to Reſt, I am yet free, | becauſe the Indifferency 
of that my operative Power to act, or not to act, ſtill remains; 
the Power of moving my Hand is not at all impair'd by the 
Daterminatiom of my Will, which at preſent orders Reſt; the 
Hidifferency of that Power to act, or not to act, is juſt as it was 
before, as will appear, if the Vill puts it to the Trial, by or- 
dering the contrary. But if during the Reſt of my Hand, it be 
ſeined with a ſudden Palſy, the Indiſfereney of that operative 
Power is gone, and with it my Liberty; I have no longer Free- 
dom in that reſpect, but am under a Neceſſity of letting my 
Hand reſt. On the other ſide, if my Hand be put in Motion by 
2 Convulſion, the {ndifferency of that operative Faculty is taken 
away by that Motion, and my Liberty is in that Caſe loſt : For 
Jam under a Neceſſity of having my Hand move. I have 
added this, to ſhew in what ſort of Iadiſferency Liberty ſeems to 
me to confiſt, and not in any other, real or imaginary. 
8. 72. True Notions concerning the Nature and Extent of 
Liberty, are of ſo great Importance, that T hope I ſhall be par- 
dom d this Digreſſion, which my Attempt to explain it has led 
me into. The Ideas of Will, Volition, Liberty, and Neceſſity, in 
this Chapter of Power, came naturally in my way. In a former 
Edition of this Treatiſe, I gave an account of my Thoughts 
concerning them, according -to the Light I then had : And 
now, as a Lover of Truth, and not a Worſhipper of my own 
Doctrines, I own ſome Change of my Opinion, which I think 
I have diſcovered Ground for. In what I firſt writ, I with an 
unbiaſſed Indifferency followed Truth, whither I thought ſheled 
me. But neither being ſo vain as to fancy Infallibility, nor ſo 
diſingenuous as to diſſemble my Miſtakes for fear of blemiſhing 
my Reputation, I have, with the ſame ſincere Deſign for Truth 
only, not been aſhamed to publiſh what a ſeverer Enquiry has 
ſuggeſted. It is not impoſſible, but that ſome may think my for- 
mer Notions right, and fome, (as I have already found) theſe lat- 
ter; and ſome neither, I ſhall not at all wonder at this Variety 
of Men's Opinions; impartial Deductions of Reaſon in contro- 
verted Points being fo very rare, and exact ones in abſtract No- 
tions not ſo very eaſy, eſpecially if of any Length. And there- 
fore I would think myſelf not a little beholden to any one, who 
would upon theſe, or any other Grounds, fairly clear the Subject 
of Liberty from any Difficulties that may yet remain. DNS 
But before I cloſe this Chapter, it may, perhaps, be to our 
Purpoſe, and help to give us clearer Conceptions about Potwer; 
if we make our Thoughts take a little more exact Survey of 
Aion. I have faid -above, that we have Ideas but of two 
$61 T4 Sorts 
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ts. of Action, via. Motion and Thinking. - Tbeſe, in truth, 
tho called and counted Actians, yet, if nearly conſider'd, will 
not be ſdund: to be abvays perfectly ſo. For, if I miſtake not, 
there are Inſtances of both Kinds, which upon due Conſideration 
will be found rather Paſſions than Actions, and conſequently fo 
far. the Effects barely of paſſive Powers in thoſe Subjects, which 
yet on their account are thought Agents. For in theſe Inſtances, 
the Subſtance that hath Motion, or Thought, receives the Im- 
preſſion, whereby it is put into that Action purely from without, 
and ſo acts merely by the Capacity it has to receive ſuch an Im- 
preſſion from ſome external Agent; and ſuch a Power is not 
properly an Adiue Power, but a mere paſſive Capacity in the 
Subject. Sometimes the Subſtance, or Agent, puts. itſelf into 
Action by its own Power, and this is properly Awe Power, 
W hatſoever Modification a Subſtance has, whereby it produces 
any Effect, that is called Action; v. g. a ſolid Subſtance by Mo- 
tion operates on, or alters the ſenſible Ideas of another Subſta | 
and therefore the Modification of Motion we call Action. But 
yet this Motion in that ſolid Subſtance is, when: rightly conſi- 
dored, but a-Paſkon, if it received it only from ſome external 
Agent. So that the 4&we Power of Motion is in no Subſtance 
which cannot begin Motion in itſelf, or in another Suhſtance, 
when at Reſt. So likewiſe in Thinking, a Power to receive Ideat, 


or Thoughts, from the Operation of any external Subſtance, is 
called a Pawer of Thinking: But this is but a Paſſeue Power, or 
Capacity. But to be able to bring into View Ideas out of Sight, 
at one's own; Choice, and to compare which of them one thinks 
fit, this is an Active Power, This Reflection may be of ſome uſe 
to preſetve us from Miſtakes about Powers and Actiuns, which 
Grammar, and the common Frame of Languages, may be ap 
to lead us into: Since what. is ſignified by Verbs that Gram- 
marians call Active, does not always ſignify Action; v. g. this 
Propoſition, I ſee the Moon, or a Star, or I feel the Heat of 
the Sun, though expreſſed by a Verb Active, does not ſignify 
any Action in me, whereby I operate on thoſe Subſtances. but 
the Reception of the Ideas of Light, Roundneſs, and Heat, 
wherein I am not active, but barely paſſive, and cannot in that 
Poſition of my Eyes, or Body, avoid receiving them. But when 
I turn my Eyes another way, to remove my Body out of the 
Sun- beams, am properly active; becauſe of my own Choice, 
by a Power within myſelf, I put myſelf into that Motion. 
Such an Action is the Product of Active Power. 
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8. 73. And thus I have, in a ſhort Draught, given a View of 
our original Ideas, from whence all the reſt are derived, and of 


| which 
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are made up; which, if I wbihd-confidal; as a Phi- 

ofopher, and examine on what Cauſes they depend, and 

what they are made, I believe they all mi 

theſe very few primary TIP ek ones, "VIZ. 

{ Extenſion, 94 94 Lo p a 

| k. A Solidity, ox | 
Mobility, or the be of being moved; 

which by our Senſes we receive from the Body : 


-  Perceptivity, or the Power of Perception, or Thinking; 
- Moativity, or the Power of Moving; 


which by reflection we receive from our Minds, I crave 
Leave to is uſe of theſe two Words, to avoid the Danger of 
being miſtaken in the Oe of thoſe which are equivocal. To 
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which if we : add, 
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Which belong both to the ee aches we | have, per- 
haps, all the Original Ideas, on which the reſt depend. For by 
theſe, I imagine, might be explained the Nature of Colours, 
Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and all other Ideas we have, if we 
had but Faculties acute enough to perceive the ſeveral modifi- 
ed Extenſions, and Motions: of thoſe minute Bodies, which 
produce thoſe ſeveral Senſations in us. But my preſent Pur- 
3 only to enquire into the Knowledge the Mind has 
of by theſe Ideas and Appearances, which God has fit- 
— — from them, and how the Mind comes by that 
Knowledge, rather than into their Cauſes, or Manner of Pro- 
duction, I ſhall not, contrary to the Deſign of this Eſſay, ſet 
myſelf to enquire Philoſophically into the peculiar Conſtitution 
of Bodies, and the Configuration of Parts, whereby they have 
the Power to produce in us the Ideas of their ſenſible Qualities : 
I ſhall not enter any further into that Diſquiſition; it ſufficing 
to my Purpoſe to obſerve, That Gold or Saffron, has a Power 
to produce in us the Idea of Yellow ; and Snow or Milk, the 
Lea of White, which we can only have by our Sight, with- 
out examining the Texture of the Parts of thoſe Bodies, or the 
particular-Figures, or Motion of the Particles, which rebound 
from them, to cauſe in us that particular Senfation : Though 
when we go beyond the bare Ideas of our Minds, and would 
enquire into their Cauſes, we cannot conceive any Thing elſe 


n ſcnfible Object, whereby it produces different Ie 
in 
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Motion ol its inſenſible Ports. 
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aubat. ng Chapters, and given ſe - 
veral Inſtances of ſome of the moſt 

tonfiderable of them, to ſhew what they are and how 
came by them'; we are now in the next Place to pant ang a 
we call mixe Modes, ſuch are the complex Ideas, we mark by 
the Names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lye, &c. which conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas of different Kinds, 1 
have called mixed Modes, to diſtinguiſh them from the more 
fimple Modes, which confift only of ſimple Meds of the ſame 
Kind. Theſe mixed Modes. being alſo ſuch Combinations of 
ſimple Ideas, as are not looked upon to be CharaQeriſtical 
Marks of any real Beings that have ſteady Exiftence, but ſcat- 
tered. and independent Ideas, put together by the Mind, are 
thereby rr from the complex Mens of Subſtance. 
Made by the F. 2. That the Mind, in reſpect of its ſimple 
And. Ideas, is wholly paſſive, and receives them all 
from the Exiſtence and Operation of Things, 
ſuch as Setifation or Reflection offers them, without being able 
to make any one Idea, Experience ſhews us. But if we atten 
tively — theſe Ideas I call mixed Modes, we are now ſpeax- 
ing of, we ſhall find their Original quite different. The Mia 
often. exerciſes an ative Power in making theſe ſeveral Combina- 
tions: For it being once furniſhed with ſimple Ideas, it can put 
them together in ſeveral Compoſitions, and fo make Variety of 
complex Ideas, without examining whether they exiſt ſo toge- 
ther in Nature. And hence, I think, it is, that theſe Ideas are 
called Notions; as if they had their Original or conſtant Ex- 
iſtence, more in the Thought. of Men, than in the Reality of 
Things; and to form ſuch {deas, it ſufficed, that the Mind 
puts the parts of them together, and that they were conſiſtent 
in the Underſtanding, without confidering whether they had 
any real Being: Though I do not deny, but ſeveral of them 
might be taken from Obſervation, and the Exiſtence of ſeveral 
1 4deas ſo combined, as they are put together in the Un- 
| derſtanding. 
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derſtanding. For the Man who firſt framed the Ia of Hy: 
pocriſy, might have either taken it at firſt from the Obſerrath. 
on of one, who made ſhew of great Qualities which he had not; 
or elſe have framed that Zea in his Mind, without having 
any ſuch Pattern to faſhion it by. For it is evident, that in 
the beginning of Languages and Societies of Men, ſeveral of 
thoſe complex Ileas, which were conſequent to the Conftituti- 
ons eſtabliſhed amongſt them, muſt needs have been in the 
Minds of Men, before they exiſted any where elſe ; and that 
many Names that ſtood for ſuch complex Ideas, were in Uſe, 
and ſo thoſe Meas framed, before the Combinations they ſtood 
for, ever exiſted. | | 
. Indeed, now that Languages are made, 
and abound with Words ſtanding for ſuch Com- 2 
——— * nal Way 'of getting wo complex & . 4 
of therr 
4s  Explication of thoſe Terms that Mares. 
— for Ars For conſiſting of a Company of 
ſimple Ideas, combined, they may by Words ſtand for thoſe 
fimple Ideas, be repreſented to he Mind of one who ,under- 
ſands thoſe Words, though that complex Combination of ſfim- 
ple Ideas were never offered to his Mind by the real Exiſtence of 
Things. Thus a Man may come to have the Idea of Sacrilege 
or Munger, by enumerating-to him the ſimple Ideas which theſe 
Words ſtand for, Aeon ever ſeeing either of them commit - 
ted. 
& 4. Every Mixed Mode confiſting of many 
aiſtina ſimple Ideas, it feems reaſonable to en- The Name rier 
quire whence it has its Unity; and how ſuch a the Parts of 
| preciſe Multitude comes to make but one Idea, mixed Modes 
fince that Combination does not always exiſt to- #0 one _ 
gether in Nature? To which I anſwer, It is 
plain, it has its Unity from an Act of the Mind combining choſe 
ſeveral ſimple Ideas together, and conſidering them as one com- 
plex one, conſiſting of thoſe Parts; and the Mark of this Uni- 
on, 'or that which is looked on generally to compleat it, is one 
Name given to that Combination. For 'tis by their Names, 
that Men commonly regulate their Account of their diſtinct Spe- 
cies of mixed Modes, ſeldom allowing or conſidering any Num- 
ber of ſimple Ideas, to make one complex one, but ſuch Col- 
lections as there be Names for. Thus, tho' the killing of an old 
Man be as fit in Nature to be united into one complex Idea, as 
the killing a Man's Father; yet, there being no Name ſtanding 
preciſely for the one, as there is the Name of Parricide to mark 
the other, it is not taken for a 2 complex Iden, nor a 


diſtinct 
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diſtinct — —ͤ— from. that of killing a young Many 
. on _—_ — e 
5. we enquire ry ittle ar er to 
meg 5 ſee; what it is, that accaſians Men to make ſeueral 
Aae. Combinations of fn inple Ideas, into diſtinct, and, 
95 as it were, ſettled Modes, and neglect others, 
which, in the Nature of Things themſelves, have as much an 
Aptneſs to be combined, and make diſtinct Ideas, we ſhall find 
the Reaſon of it to be the End of Language; which being to 
mark, or communicate Mens Thoughts to one another with all 
the Diſpatch that may be, they uſually make ſuch. Collections 
of Ideas into complex Modes, and affix Names to them, as they 
have frequent Uſe of in their Living and Converſation, leaving 
others, which they have but ſeldom an Occaſion to mention, 
looſe and without Names, that tie them together: They rather 
chuſing to enumerate (when they have Need) ſuch Ideas as make 
them up, by the particular Names that ſtand for them, than to 
trouble their Memories by multiplying of complex {eas with 
Names to them, which they ſhall ſeldom or never - have ny 
Occaſion 40:make. uſe of. 
8. 6. This ſbem us how it comes to paſs — 
Why Words.in | 


a are in euery Language many particular Words, 
1 ' -- which cannot he rendred by any one ſingle ord of 
2 : bs 7 0 2 another: For the ſeveral Faſhions, Cuſtoms, and 
1 Manners of one Nation, making ſeveral Combi, 

nations of-./dzas familiar and neceſſary in one, 
which another People have had never any Occaſion to make, or 
perhaps, ſo much as take notice of, Names come of Courſe to be 
annexed to them, to avoid long Paraphraſes in Things of daily 
Converſation; and ſo they become ſo many diſtinct 
Ideas in their Minds. Thus 55eqzu7 465; amongſt the Greeks, and 
Proferyptio amongſt the Romans, were Words which other Lan- 
guages had no Names that exactly anſwered, becauſe they ſtood 
tor complex Ideas, which were not in the Minds of the Men of 
other Nations. Where there was no ſuch Cuſtom, there was no 
Notion of any ſuch Actions; no Uſe of ſuch Combinations of 
Aas, as were united, and, as it were, tied together by thoſe 


Terms: And therefore i in then Countries there were no _ 
for them. _ 


WE" rs 40 —— may oe — 
as ay” 9, Languages conflantly change, take up new, and 
lay by old Terms: Becauſe Change of Cuſtoms 

and | Opinions bringing with it new Combinations of Ideas, which 
it is neceſſary frequently to think on, and talk about, new 
Names, to avoid long Deſcriptions, are annexed to them; " 
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detome new Species of complex Modes. What à Num- 


185 dts different [das are by this means wrapt up. in one "ſhort 


Sound, and how much of our Time and Breath is thereby 


_* faved, any one will ſee, who will but take” the pains to enu- 


merate all the Ideas that either Reprizve or Appeal ſtand for; 
and inſtead of either of thoſe Names, uſe a 22 to make 
= one underſtand their Meaning. A «err 
F. 8: Though I have occaſion do conſider ti Nine Modes. 
— large, when I come to treat of Words, 3 i be. 12 
and their Uſe; yet J could not avoid to take thus elt. oP 
much notice here of the Names of mixed Modes, ©: 
which being flecting and tranſient Combinations of ſimple Teas, | 
which have but a ſhort Exiſtence any where but in the Minds 
of Men, and there too have no longer any Exiſtence than whilſt 
they are thought on, have not' ſo much any where the Appearance 
F a conſtam and; laſting Exiſtence, as in their Names: Which 
are therefore, in theſe ſort of Ideas, very apt to be taken for the 
Teas themſelves. For if we would enquire where the Idea of a 
Triumph or Apotheoſis exiſts, it is evident they could neither of 
them exiſt altogether any where in the Things themſelves, be- 
ing Actions that require Time to their Performance, and fo 
could never all exiſt together: And as to the Minds of Men, 
where the Lata of theſe Actions are ſuppoſed to be lodged, they 
have there too a very uncertain Exiſtence; and therefore we 
are: apt to annex them to the Names that excite them in us. 
——— ate therefore three ways whereby 
a ger complex Ideas mixed Modes. 1. By | Howweget the 
Experience and 06 — of Things — Ideas of mixed 
ſelves.” Phus 'by: ſeeing two Men wreſtle or 2 as 
— ** get the Iden of Wreſtling or Fencing. | 
2. By Invention, or voluntary: putting together of ſeveral Gmple 
Teas in our own Minds: So he that firſt invented Printing, or 
Etching, had an Idea of it in his Mind, before it ever exiſted. 
3. Which is the moſt uſual way, by explaining the Names of - 
Actions we never ſaw, or Motions we cannot ſee; and by enu- 
merating, and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our Imagina- 
tions all thoſe Ideas which go to the making them up, 'and-are 
the conſtituent Parts of them. For having by Sen/ation and Re 
faction ſtored our Minds with ſimple Ideas, and by Uſe got the 
Names that ſtand for them, we ean by thoſe Names repref.nt to 
another any complex Idea we would have him conceive; fo that 
it has in it no ſimple Ideas but what he knows, and has, with us, 
the fame Name for. For all our complex Ideas are ultimately 
reſolvable into ſimple ideas, of which they are compounded, yoo 
originally 
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ally made up, though perhaps their immediate Ingredients, 
as 1 may ſo ſay, are alſo complex Ideas. Thus the mixed Mode, 
which the Word Lye ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple Ideas: 
1. Articulate Sounds. 2. Certain Ideas in the Mind of the 
Speaker. 3. Thoſe Words the Signs of thoſe Idear. 4. Thoſe 
Signs: put together by Affirmation or Negation, otherwiſe than 
the Ideas they ſtand for are in the Mind of the Speaker. I think 
I need not go any farther in the Analyſis of that complex Idea, 
we call a Ly:: What I have ſaid: is enough to ſhew, that it is 
made up of ſimple Ideas: And it could not but be an offenſive 
Tediouſnefs to my Reader, to trouble him with a more minute 
Enumeration of every particular ſimple Idea, that goes to this 
complex one; which, from: what bas been ſaid, he cannot but 
be able to make out to himſelf. The fame may be done in all 
our complex Ideas whatſoever 3 which, however compounded, 
and decompounded, may at laſt be refolyed into fimple Ideas, 
which are all the Materials of Knowledge or Thought we have, 
or can have. Nor ſhall we have Reaſon to fear, that the Mind 
is hereby ſtinted to too ſcanty a Number of Ideas, if we con- 
ſider what an inexhauſtible Stock of ſimple Modes, Number 
and Figure alone affords us. How far then mixed Modes, 
which admit of the various Combinations of different ſimple 
| eas, and their infinite Modes, are from being few and ſcanty, 
we may eaſily imagine. So that before we have done, we ſhall 
ſce, that no body need be afraid, he ſhall not have Scope and 
Compaſs enough for his Thoughts to range in, tho they be, as 
I pretend, confined only to ſimple deas received from Senſation 
or Reflection, and their ſeveral Combinations. . 
FS. 10. It is worth our obſerving, which of all 
Motion, Think- aur. ſunple Ideas haus been melt modified, and had 
ing, and Pow- moſt mixed Modes made aut of them, with Names 
er have been given to them: And thoſe have been. theſe three; 
moſt modified. Thinking, and Motion, (which are the two 
5 Ideas which comprehend in them all Action) 
and Power, from whence theſe Actions are conceived to flow. 
Theſe: ſimple Idaas, I fay, of Thinking, Motion, and Power, 
have been thoſe which have been moſt modified; and out of 
whoſe Modifications have been made moſt complex Modes, 
with Names to them. For Action being the great Buſineſs of 
Mankind, and the whole Matter about which all Laws are 
converſant, it is no wonder, that the ſeveral Modes of Think- 
ing and Motion ſhould: be taken notice of, the Aas of them 
obſerved and laid up in the Memory, and have Names aſ- 
ſigned to them; without which, Laws could be but ill- made, 
ü or 


b well amongſt Men, without ſuch complex 


or Vice and Diſorder repreſſed, Nor could ay Communication 
; lex Ideas, with Names 
to them: And therefore Men have ſettled Names, and-ſuppoſed' 


ſettlediegs, in their Minds, of Modes of Actions diftinguiſhed 


by their Cauſesys Means, Objects, Ends, Inſtruments, Time, 

| and other Giecumſtagces;- and alſo of their Powers fitted 
for thoſe Actions, v. g. Boldneſs is the Power to ſpeak or do 
what we intend;' before others, without Fear or Diſorder; and 
the Great call the Confidence of Speaking by a peculiar Name, 


e.: Which Power or Ability in Man, of doing any thing, 


when it has been acquired by frequent doing the ſame thing; is 
that Ila we name Halit: When itt is forward, and ready upon 
every Occaſion to break- into Action, we call it 'Diſpo/itien. 
Fhus 7 dineſt is a Diſpoſition, or Aptneſs, to be angry 
Po conclude, Let us examine any Modes of Action,” v. g. Con- 
fideration. and A ent, which are Actions of the Mind; Num- 
nig and Speakitig, which are Actions of the- Body; Revenge. 
and Murder, which are Actions of both together, and we ſhall 
find them but ſo many Collections of Simple Ideas, which together 
make up the complex ones fignified-by thoſe Names. 
g. 11. Powey being the Souree from w hence 
all Action proceeds, the Subſtances wherein theſe - Several 
Powers are, when they exert this Power into ſeeming to fig- 


Ad, are 


3 ify but the 
thereupon are produced, or the ſimple Ideas which 2 


are introduced into any Subject hy the exerting 
of that Power, are called Efe&ts. The Efficacy, 
whereby the new Subſtance or za is produced, is called, in the 
Subject exerting that Power, Action; but in the Subject, where- 
in any ſimple Idea is changed or produced, it is called Paſiun: 
Which Efficacy, however various, and the Bffects almoſt inft- 
nite, yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intellectual Agents, 
to be nothing elſe but Modes of Thinking and Willing; in cor- 
poreal Agents, nothing elſs but Modification of Motion. I fay, 
I:thiak we cannot conceive it to be any other but theſe two: For- 
whatever fort of Action, beſide theſe, produces any EffeCts, I 
confeſa myſelf to have no Notion nor Idea of; and ſo it is quite 
remote from my Phoughts, Apprehenſions, and Knowledge, 
and as much in the dark to me as five other Senſes, or as the 
Ideas of Colours to a blind Man: And therefore many Words, 
which. ſeem to expreſs ſome Afton, ſignify nothing of the Action 
or Modus Qperandi-at all, but barely the Epect, with ſome Cir- 
cumſtances of the Subject wrought- on, or Cauſe operating, 
v. g. Creation, Annihilation, contain in them — the 
ion, 
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ſuppoſe I have done. 


mo ef Mited Modes)" 


A Aon, or Manner, whereby they are-produced;: but barely o 


"as Cauſe; and the Thing done. And when a. Countr [4 
ſays the Cold freezes Water, though the Word Freezing ſeems" 


to import ſome Aon, yet truly it ſignifies nothing bit the 
Effett. « viz. that Was hat was before fluid, is become hard 


and conſiſtent, without containing any Idea of the, Addon 
whereby it is done. e ee, eee 


F. 12. 1 think I ſhall not need to remark 
Mixed Modes here, that though Power and Action make the 


— greateſt Part of mixed Modes, mark d by Names, 
other I 444 and familiar in the Minds and Mouths of Men; 


yet other ſimple Ideas, and their ſeveral Com- 


binations are not excluded; much leſs, I think, will it be ne- 
ceſſary for me to enumerate all the  mixgd Modes,” which. have 
been ſettled with Names to them. That would be to make a 


Dictionary of the greateſt part of the Words made uſe of in 
Divinity, Ethicks, Law, and Politicks, and ſeveral other'Sci- 
ences. All that is requiſite to my preſent Deſign, is to ſhew 
what ſort of Ideas thoſe are which I call mixed Medes; how the 
Mind comes by them; and that they are Compoſitions, made 
up of ſimple Ideas got from Senſation. and RefleRion ; which I 


| a : . 


it 
8 Of our complex Ideas of Subſtances, 


HE Mind being, as I have decla- 
| red, furniſhed with a great Num - 
ber of the ſimple Ideas, conveyed 
in by the Senſes, as they are found in exterior 


Lies of bub. . 


things, or by Refeion on its own Operations, takes notice 


alſo, that certain Numbers of theſe ſimple Ideas go co 


. which being preſumed to belong to one Thing, and 


ords being ſuited to common Apprehenſions, and made uſe 
of for quick Diſpatch, are called, ſo united in one Subject, by 
one Name; which, by Inadvertency, we are apt afterwards to 


talk of and conſider as one ſimple Idea, which indeed is a Com- 


plication of many Ideas together: Becauſe, as I have ſaid, not 
imagining how theſe ſimple Ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we 


accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Sub/tratum, wherein * | 


* 


a ann of Subſtances. 
do ſubſiſt, ore Pare ey ng therefore we 
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This Section which was . ** . 
Aue. of diſtinct Species of Subſtances came to be looked upon 
gle Ideas, and fo to have fimple Names, viz. from the 
3 ed ſimple Subfratum or . Subflance, which was look'd upon 
as the Thing itſelf in which inhere, and from which reſulted 
chat Complication of 1deas, by which it was repreſented to us, 
' hath been miſtaken for an Account of the Idea of ' Subſtance in 
youeee and as ſuch, hath been ted in theſe Words; 
ut how comes the general Idea of Subftance to be framed in our 
Mind: ? Ii this by abſirafing and enlarging ſimple Ideas? No; © But 
I mY by a Complication of my Ply. Ideas ther : Becauſe 


ow theſe ſimple Ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, 


- a accuſtom > a to ſuppoſe ſome Subſfratum wherein they 


do ſubſiſt, and from whence they do reſult ; which therefore 


we call Subſtance." Aud is this a indeed, that is to be ſaid for 
4 Being 0 1 That we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe a Sub- 
3 fr 7 _ OY on 2 — ubth, I 3 if If not,. 
then Accidents % 11 of t s 3 and tht 
Ideas needs no Tortoiſe to ſu 2. them: For 1. ures and 2 . 
d, T0 well enough of th — but Hor fone Fancies Men haue 
omed themſalvea to. , 
o which Objection of the Biſhop of Wrcefter, (9) Þ his firft 
our Author“ anſwers: thus: Herein your Lord-| — to the © 
+ ſhip ſeems to charge me with two Faults; One, ſhe of © 
2 1 make the general Idea /S 2 to be fra - W 
e 1 and enlars ug file ens, p. 27, de. | 
- ication of man ry imple deas together : Wii 7 -» wha 
| The 2 as if 1 had faid, The Being "of Subſtance had no other 
Foundation but the Fancies of Men. 
Ado che "firſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind your Lordſhip, 
That 1 ay in more Places than one, and patticularly Book 1 
7 : $: 6. and Book 1. Chap. Frags vor went e+e Me 
West 'of 3 and general Leas, That the 
e ty 0 and therefore. could not be un to mean, 
Dat of Subſtance was: made any other Way: however, my 
t have ſlipt, or the Negligence of Ex Where [ 
l Fea * ave ſomething elſe than 2 7 of, Subſtance 
im jew, might reg me ſeem to ſay ſo 
2 I ws not ſpeaking of the * Idea of Subflance in the 
Paſſage” your Lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the Title of that 


| Chapeer, which is, of "the kara Ideas of Subſtances And the 


firſt 
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79 Our Ideas of Subſtances. 


Subſtance in concerning his 


ation of pure Subſtance in geg. 
general.” ral, he will find he has no other @ of it at all, 
1 but only a Suppoſition of he knows not what 
Support of ſuch Qualities, which are capable of producing 
ſimple Ideas in us; which Qualities are commonly called. Ac- 
cidents. If any one ſhould be ask d, what is the Subject 
wherein Colou? or Weight inheres, he would have nothing to 
ſay, but the folid extended Parts: And if he were demanded 
what is it, that the Solidity and Extenſion adhere in, he would 
not be in a much bettcr-Caſe, than the Indian e 
«who, ſaying that the World was füpported by a great 
Decade, ws e r de Elephant reſted on? To ich 
his Anſwer was, a great Tortoiſe : But being again pee to 
pg n 8 know 
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firſt Se&ion of it, which your Lordſhip cites for thoſe Words you 
have ſet down. e 1 
In which Words I do not obſerve any that deny the general Ara. 
of Subftance to be made by Abſtraction, nor any that ſay it is made 
7 4 Complication of many ſinple Ideas together. But N in 
that Place of the Idea, of diſtinct Subſtances, ſuch as Ma le, 
Gold, He. I fay they are made up of certain Combinations of 
ſumple Ideas, which Combinations are looked upon each of them, 
as one ſimple [dea, though they were many; and we call it by 
one Name of Subſtance though made up of Modes, from th 
Cuſtom of ſuppoſing a 8 ratum, wherein that Combination does 
ſubſiſt. So that in this Paragraph I only give an Account of the 
Idea of diſtin Subſtances, ſuch as Oak, E ephant, Iron, &c. how, 
though they are made-up of diſtin& Complications of Modes, yet 
they. are looked on as one Idea called by one Name, as making di- 
ſtinct Sorts of wh up 1 * | Asen 
But that my Notion of & nce in general, is quite differe! 
from theſe, and has no ſuch oma Tao of ſimple deas in it, 
„z ä evident from the immediate following Words, 
B. 1 1c. 23. Where I ſay: || © The Idea of pure Sub ance in 
K 2. general, is only a Suppoſition of we know * 
d „hat Support of ſuch Qualities as are capable of 
producing ſimple Ideas in us.“ And theſe two I plainly diſtinguiſh 
all-along, particularly where I ſay, © Whatever therefore be the 
ſecret and Aral Nature of Subſtance: in general, all the Ideas 
©: we. have of particular diſtinct Subſtances, are nothing but ſeveral 


6 s 


© Combinations of ſimple Ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, though un- 


5 — 3 Cauſe of their Union, as makes the whole Tab of 


Our Ideas 4 rh MY 


know what g. ve Sipy upport to the broad rod backs To t 1 
ſomething, apc not what. And this here, as in all ot 8 
Caſes, where we uſe Words without having clear and diſtin 
Leas, we talk like Children ; who, being queſtion'd-what ſuch 
4 Thing i is, which they know not, readily give this ſatisſactoty 
Anſwer, That it is amet hing; whit in Truth ſignifies no 
more, when ſo uſed either by Children F x Men but that they 
know not what; and that the Thin retend.. to know, 
8 talk of, is what they have no diſt; Ws of at all, and 

e perfectly ignorant of it, and in *. Dark. The 2 
then a je have, to which we give the general Name Subſtance; 
being nothing but the ſuppoſed, but unknown Support of 
tfiole Qiialities we find exiſting, which we imagine cannot 
ſubGſt nt re Aan, without ſomething to ſupport them, mg 


—_—. 


W —— * _ 
ww 2 * * | 


ö Kid to my Char e, is, 25 if Bein 
ance to be ping ubtful, or S d ĩt ſo by [I rogk the 2 1 


0 

28 nded Idea 1 have iven of it. To which I leave to {a 
Tis f . — Ar. ting, buy | the. Idea of 1 = — 
5 197 elves to ſuppofe ſome Subfratum ; for tis of the 
tra e thre, 


and not ng of. Subſtance. And 
peter we and 55 upon Ki n ig a 
Sabres, Ruder be ſuppoſed to ueſtion or doubt of 2 
ip of Si ante, 3 queſtion or doubt of my _ 
Father, 18 x, * Senſation convinces V. 5. 29. 
© Us, 25 t there are ſolid, extended Subſtances, non 
ection, e wr thinking ones. So. that I think; 
E che Fe 2 21 Suh ande is not ſhaken by what I | bays ſaid; And if 
it e be, yet (the Being of ing. not 
II at 


= our our ew) the Being .of Subfance would not all ſhaken 
by ay. Gyin We had "Lat an obſcure 1 7 of 1 Fo — 
ea came from our accuſtoming ourſelves to ff 
jp FF nom 3 or indeed, if 1 ſhould ay, We had no 
ubſtznce ar all. For a great! many Things may be, and = 
Yew. to have a Being, and be in Nature, of Which we have 
. For. Example : It cannot be doubted: but there are di- 
l of ſe 10 Spirits, of which yet we T4 no — 
ſtint Z ; t. cannot be queſtioned but Spirits have W 
if commanicaing their Thoughts, and yet we have no Idea o i 
A 
The Being then of Subtance being ſafe and ſecure, notwith- 
ſtandiug any Lg 5 have ſaid, 8 us ſee whether the Idea of 


it not ſo too. Your Lodſhip aſks, with Concern, Aud is.this- 
4 indeed Hat is 4% be ſaid for the Bing (if your Lordſhip pleaſe, = 
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call that Boy 7 Subſ! Ven, which, according to the 


es . 


3 A obſcure and relative ” of Seblages 


py Sorts of in MAR. being thus made, we come to have 
Jances.” 4 the eas f particular Sorts" e 4 1 5 by 
Tollecting ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, 28 
105 by the Experience and Obſervation of Men's Senſes, taken 
Notice of to exiſt together, and are therefore ſuppoſed to flow 
from "the particular internal Conſtitution, or unknown Ef- 
ſence of that Subſtance. Thus we come to have the Ideas of a 
Man, Horſe, Gold, Water, Sc. of which, Subſtances, whe: 
ther any one has any other clear Idea, farther than of certain 
fwple lea co-exifting together, I appeal to every one's own 


rience. 


FU 


„ F » 


* "_ 


it be the Lea) o 77 Subſtance, that we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe 

2 Subſtratum ? that Cuſtom grounded 1 true Reafon.. or 
I have cath that ! it is grounded upon: this, © 7785 

Bonn; e. 23. we cannot conceive oe ay 2-3. le Ideas of 
$4. ble Qualities ſhould ſubfiſt 7-44 v and therefore 
2 we * them to exiſt in and to be ſp | 
« by PR common 'Subje& ; Which Support, we we denote by the 
© Name,Sabftance.”” "Which, I think, is à true Reaſon, becauſe it 
is the fame your Lordſhip grounds the Suppoſition of a Subfratum 
on, in this very Page; even on the Repugnancy to our 18 lant, 
that Modes and Accident. ſhould. Jubfift 55 themſelves. at 1 
have the good Luck to agree here 90 your Lordſhip : 222 con- 
ſequently conclude, I have your A pprobation in this, That the 
Subſtratum to Modes or Ace nts, Wich i is our Idea of Subſtance 
In eral; is founded in this, That we cannot coneeive how 
odes or Accidents can ſubſiſt by themſelves. 
From this Paragraph, there hath been raiſed. an Objedion 
by the Biſhop of Worcefter, as if our Author's Doctrine here con- 
cerning Ideas, had almo of de 4¹ ſcarded Subſtance out of the World. „His 
Words in this ſecond Paragraph, being 1 to prove, that 
he is one of the Gentlemen of This new Way of Ae that have 
almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable Part of the Warld. 4 
which our Author replies: This my Lo 

In his fis an Accufation, which your Lordſhip will. pardon 
Letter to that me, if I do not readily know what to plead to, 
Fa p- *: becauſe I do not . what is almoſt ro 
diſcard Subſtance out of the 2 Part ,of t 
: _ World. If your Lordſhip means oy it, That de- 
, or ode, that chere is in the Wor any ſu Thing as Sub- 


ſtance, 


reale n 
Oi" Ideas 9 Sith ” _—_— 211 
onen b 5 ble 5 2 


W I the ordinary { ICS VAL uin Py? n 
Experience. Nur complex Jes. 


men 
| N laldes, 0 
of > Diamond put together, N 
of thoſe Subſtances, which a Smith or a Jeweler co ly 
knows better than a Philoſopher ; who, Whatever ſuhſtantial 
Forms he may talk of, has no other /dea of thoſe Subſtances 
than what is framed by a Collection of thoſe ſimple Ideas which» 
are to be found in them; only we muſt take notice, that gur 
complex Idens of Subſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple [deas they 
are made up of, have always the confuſed. Idea of ſomething to 
which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt: And therefore, 
when we ſpeak of any Sort of Subſtance, we fay it is a Thing 
having ſuch or ſuch Qualities, as Body is a Thing that is extend - 
ed, figured, aud capable of Motion; a Spirit, a "Thing capable 
of thinking; and fo Hardneſs, Friability, and Power to draw 


5 Iron, 


ſtance, that your Lordſhip will acquit me of, when your Lord- 
ſhip. looks again in this 23d Chapter of the ſecond Book; which - 
you. have cited more than once; where you will find theſe Words, 
J. 4. © When aue talk or think of any particular Sort of corporeal Sul- 
* flances, as Horſe, Stone, &c. tho the Idea awe have of either of 
* them, be but the Complication or Collection of thoſe ſeveral fimple 
© "Ideas of ſenfible Qualities, which we uſe to find united in the Thin 
"called Horſe or Stone; yet becauſe we cannot conceive how they Soul 5 
© fabfft alone, nor one in another, aue ſuppoſe them exiſting in, 7 
ame 


ported by ſome common dubject, which Support wwe denote by the | 
7 er tho it be certain, we 2 no clear or qo dea of that 
hing ve ſuppoſe a Support.” And again, 5. 5. ame happens 
* nt off 33 of the Mind, viz. Tree, Lage. | 
© Fearing, &c. whichwe confedering not to ſubſiſt of themſelves, nor ap- 
© prehending how they can belong to Body, or be produced by it, ar apt to 
© think thoſe the Actions of ſome other Subſtance, which we call Spirit ; 
* whereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or Notion of 
Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many fimple Qualities, which 
* affe# our Senſes, do ſubfift, by ſuppoſing a Subſtance, wherein Think- 
ing, Knowing, Doubting, and a Power of Moving, &c. do ſubſiſ 3 
* wwe have as clear a Notion of the Nature or Subſtance as 
db e have of a Body; tho" one being ſuppoſed to be (without knowwi 
* «what it is) the Subſtratum of bee Ideas we have from with-. 
auf ; and the other Jappaſed (with a like Ignorance of what it is) to 
ge the Subſtratum ?0.thoſe Operations, which we experiment in our- 
* ſekyts within. And again, F. 6, *Whatever therefore be the ſecret Nai 
re of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas aue have of particular di- 
find Subſtances, are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas 
* e-exifting in ſuch, tho * of tbeir Union, as makes ba 
8 * 4 a 


endl 
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Irxdn, we fay, are ities found in a Theſes” 
and the yg, are Qual monte fo intimate, t 0 pe 1 

4 — Always the beſide the Mont igure, is; 


dity; Motion, Thinking, or other e Ideas, wenn 
we know not what it is 

8. 4. Hence, when we talk or wink of, 9 
Ny clear Idea 2 Sort of corporeal er as Hr, 
of Sub attce in I &c. though he Idea we hay of either gf 
F'4 or l them, b de but the mplication or 'Colledion i; 
©: thole ſeveral fimple Ideas of ſenſible 12 of 
which we uſe to find united in the Thing called _Hirſe or Jing 
yet becauſe we cannot conceive how the Ahould ſubſiſt alona, 
nor one in another, we ſu ppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported. 
by ſome common Subject; tobich Support, we denate by. the Name. 
Siblance; though it be certain we have no clear or diſtin ies 
of that ck we _ a — 
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6 24 Fitſe And 1 farther fa in : led tao * 2 
* ave ſuppoſe theſe Af; And Ter to reſt Fo and to be 5 to. 
* unknown comman Sujets, which inheres ndt in any Thing el 
bur 4 lex Ideas of. Sabfances, Beſides all thoſe ple I 
6 +; #p of, have always the con fuſed Idea of ſonething | 
th. they — and in which they 217 and t 9 
3 of any — of Subſante, we ſay it is ing having. ſu 
an alle; 4 Body is'a Thing that is exterided, | 7 
*; = capable 77 Motion; a pirit, a Thin ej of Thinks 1 king." . : 
- Theſe; and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, That 
Sublanteixuppoſed aug) ſomething, beſides "the Extenſion, 2 
Solidity, Motion, Thinking, or other obſervable Tea, tho“ 
we — not what it is. N 
ena Our L of Body, I ot is an extended, 
+: B 11. © ſolid Subſtance 3 Fac our Lea of our Soul, is 
c. ue: 90 2 22. of a Subſtance that thinks.“ So that as long as . 
there is any fuch Thing as' or Spirit in Me. 
World, 1 have done nothing towards t e 4% carding Nee . 
* 


of 'the reaſonable Part of the World, Nay, as long as there re is 2 
_C 1ea'or eubble . Ne Gen cf, acorn W Wa 1 For W. 
Mies, 1 — cannot iſcarged, - all ſimple | 
all nfible' Qualities, carry with "the! uppoſition of a & 

ſtratum to exiſt in, and 24 Subſtance, KA, 5” thay inhere :.., I 
bf this: that whole Chapter is ſo full, that I c Fe 


who. reads it, to thiuk I have alws/f, or one jot 4: 
fance out of the reaſonable Part ft. v4 kk T 1 8 0 
Hoſe, Lan N tray, Dis 9 &e, \ ka 

i» I . > 
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3. The fame happens 8 
K e Mind; 1 ix. Thinkin Wee A char as . 
Fearing, Sc. which we concluding not to [7.0 — 3 
of themſelves, nor apprehending bow they can 

belong to Body, or be produced by it, we are apt to think 
theſe the Actions of ſome other SubAance, which we call 155 i 
rit; "whereby yet it is evident, that having no. other Lea 

| Notion of Matter, but ſomething wherein ches many en ofib 5 
Qualities, which affect our Senſes, do. ſubſiſt; by Cuppoſtis 
Subſtance, wherein Thiiking, Knowing, Doubting, 2p a. Pow, 
er of moving, Sc. do fable we have as clear a Nu of. th 
Subſtance of Siri as we have of Bech; the one being ſuppoſed 
to be (without knowing what it is) the Subfratum. to 
ſimple /deas we have from without; and the other ſuppoſed 
(with a like Ignorance of what it 50 to be the 92 to 
thoſe Operations which we experiment in ourſelyes within. 
It is plain then that the Idea of corporeal ! in Matter, 


of diſtinct Sorts of Subſtances, will be my Witneſſes as 3 any 

ſuch things remain in Being; of which I. fay, 
*'© That the Ideas of Subſtances. are ſuch Combina- B. 11, ©& 12, 
ph of of fimple Ideas, as are taken 7 repreſirt di- 8.6.7 
Aren Thin gs ſubſeflin 71 7 themſelves, 
ea 


. pa 4 \/appoſed » er confuſe of Subſtance is ee the 


and chief. . 
5 " almo) A carding Subſtance out of the reaſmabls. Part. 0 ohe 
warts Lim 0010 Mea that I of th deftroyed, and 41 52 
diſcarded ü true Lea we have of it, by calling it 
225 Rratum, a Suppoſition of we know not what *B. 11. 6. 23. 
wore of ſuch 2 Quali fre as are "capable of ret F. I. 4.2; 5.3. 
4 le Ideas in us, anc bſcure relative Idea. + That FB. 11. c. 13. 
t knowing what it is, it ig that which ſup: , . 19. | 
ports Accigents ; ; that b that of SubBbance we have no Idea 

of what it. is, but only. a conf'us 'd, obſcure, one, of what. it. . 1 
muff confeſs, this and Fhe like I have {aid of our Idea of Subſtance z - 
aud ſhoutd be y glad to be convinced by Pr Lordſhip, or any 
Body elſe, that I have ſpoken too meaty of it. He that would 
ſhew'me a more clear and diſtinct Idea of Subſtance, would do me 

a Kindneſs I ſhould thank him for. But this is the belt J can hi- 
2 8 either in my own Thoughts, or in the Books of Lo- 
Or their 75 or Ira of it is, that it is En or Re 
6 fa Mans accidentibys 3 which in, effe&. is no 
that Subſta hes a 5 or Ding; or in ſhort, ' ſome- 

775 they know not what, * 2 which WP have no c _ 
dea 


. * * 


ö : 1 
[ | * 9 1 
| is as remote from our Conceptions and Apprehenſions, as that 


| 
if 
| 
| 


of ſpiritual Sub/ance or Spirit; and therefore from our not ha- 
ving any Notion of the Sub/tance of Spirit, we can no more 
conclude its Non-exiſtence, than we can, for the ſame. Rea- 
ſon, deny the Exiſtence of Body; it being as rational to af- 
firm there is no Body, becauſe we have no clear and diſtin 
Jdea of the Subſtance of Matter, as to ſay there is no Spirit, 
5 we have no clear and diſtinct Idea of the Subſtance of a 
8. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret and ab- 
Of the Sorts of ſtract Nature of es in general, all the Ideas 
Subftances. we have of particular diflin#t ſorts of Subſtances, 
4kfdre nothing but ſeveral, Combinations of - ſimple. 
Pleas co-exiſting in ſuch, though unknown, Cauſe of their 
Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of itſelf, --It is by ſuch 
F Combinations of ſimple Ideas, and nothing elſe, that we repre - 
|| ſent particular Sorts of Sub/ances to ourſelves; ſuch. nn, ho | 
. RR * as 
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Alea, than that it is ſomething which ſupports. Accidents, or other 
ſiniple-1deas or Modes, or an Accident. So that I do not ſee but 
2 Sander ſon, and the whole Tribe of Logicians, muſt 
be feckon d with the Gentlemen of this new Way of Reaſoning, who 
a almoft diſcarded. Subftance out of the reaſonable Part of the. 
But ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I, or theſe Gentlemen, Logi- 
cians of Note in the Schools, ſhould own that we have a very 
imperſect, obſcure, inadequate Idea of Subſtance, would it not be 
a little too hard to charge us with diſcarding Subſtance. out of the 
World? For what ane, diſcarding, and reaſanable Part of the 
World, ſignifies, I muſt confeſs I do not clearly comprehend 
wil, 
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F but let a/moft. and reaſonable Part ſignify here what they 
1 for, I dare ſay your Lordſhip meant ſomething by them; 

i not your Lordſhip think 7 were a little hardly dealt with, if 
1 for acknowledging yourſelf to have a very imperfe& and inade- 
| quate Idea of God, or of ſeveral other Things which in this 
1 very Treatiſe you confeſs our Underſtandings come ſhort in, 
and cannot comprehend, you ſhould be accuſed to be one of 
theſe Gentlemen that have almoſt diſcarded God, or thoſe other my- 
ſerious: Things, whereof you contend we have very imperfe and 


| inadequate Idras, ou of the reaſenable Werld? For I ſuppoſe your 
„ rdſhip means by aimoſt diſcarding out of the . : World, . 
1 ä that is oc xm for it — to be inſerted . 
1 ommendation 1 and Jet I. think ryes,, na. Blame, f 
| | owns the having imperſeR, inadequate, obſcure Ideas, where 2 
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. rpr xo 
we, r ames, to others, v. f. 
Aan, Horſe, Sun, Water, — upon hearing which W 4 
every one, who underſtands the Langunge, frames in his 
a Combination of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which he has u- 
ſually obſerved, or fancied to exiſt together under that Deno- 
mination; all which he ſuppoſes to reſt in, and be as it were, 
adherent to that unknown common Subject, which inheret 
not in any Thing elſe. Though in the mean time it be ma- 
niſeſt, and every one upon Enquiry into his own Thoughts, 
will find. that he has no other Idea of any Sub/arice, v. g. let 
it be Gold, Horſe, Iron, Man, Vitrial, Broad, but what he has 
barely of thoſe: ſenſible Qualities which he ſuppoſes to inhere, 
with a ſuppoſition of ſuch a Subſtratum as gives, as it were, 
a Support to thoſe Qualities, or ſimple Ideas, which he has 
obſerved to exiſt united together. Thus the Idea of the Sun, 


What 
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has no better: However, if it be inferr'd from thence, that ei- 
ther he almoſt excludes thoſe Things — of Bein bay out of rational 
Diſcourſe, if that be meant by the reaſonable orld for the firſtof 
theſe will not hold, becauſe the Being of Things in the World de- 
s not on our Ideas : The latter indeed is true in ſome — 
b is no Fault; for it is certain, that where we have imperfeQ, 
— 2 confus'd, obſcure Ideas, we cannot diſcourſe and reaſon 
about thoſe Things ſo well, fully, and clearly, * if we had perſect, 
"Site clear, and diſtin Ideas: 
ther Objections are made againſt the following Parts of this Fa- 
by that Reverend Prelate, vir. The Repetition of the Sto-- 
EX the Indian Philoſopher, and the n Uke Children about 
Subſtance: To which our Author replies: 

Vour Lordſhip, I muſt own, With great Reaſon, takes no- 
tice, that 1 Parallel d more than once our Idea of Subſtance with the 
eee s: He knew not what affen che Tor- 
This Repetition is, 1 confeſs, a; Fault in enn Writing : But 
1 have — and excus'd it in theſe —— in * — 
e ee Ri o with e opt tr 

on, own a apt to 
E 2 moſt jud Tous who re ol x 9.4 - ny 55 Jo fo feb 1 
there farther hat I did _ ay uch great 
* Maſters of Knowledge as your | but fitred it to Men of my 


*. wi ſize, to whom: Repetitions mi * ometimes uſe It would 
not SY have been . Laber — 
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250 ies 
hat i it but an Aggregate of f 
| . n 

if 50'S ——— — nana 
ur t as more or leis accurate, in 
ZE thoſe fenfible Qualities, Idas, or AI which 

— KIA which be calls the Sunn. 
a0 Hr be ei goo 
wy parti 

Part of es ther d and put together moſt of thoſe Gragle 
cam les 1 eas . Jdeas which, do exiſt in it, among which are 
of ubflances. to be reckoned its active Powers, and paſſive 
| *, Capacities ;,. wed tho” not ſimple Ideas, yet 

in this e for Brevity's ſake, may canveniently enough 

be 9 ongſt them. Thus the Power of drawing Iron, 
e the dat of Wenne & n er e 649 


— Motion, at a certain 
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by ſuch a Fault as this, in one who nene 
— — But I ſre your vo hon Ao 
exact, and without an 8 e 
to dęſexve your Lordihip's A 

Saying, * That when we 5" OO oe talk ble w 
gen i whe being a a Queſtion about fomething which they know 

„bot, ſandy giv this Jatirfattery Afivor, That it is ſomething # 
Are ſeems mi hy wo lay to Heart in fe Works 
that Np If this be the Truth of the Caſe, we m talk like 
Children, | ee not how it can-be remedied. if aye cannot 
came at a "rational Idea of Subſtance, we can have 10 2 Cor- 
8 — in * ebase. 

I ED Lordſhip has any better and diſtinfter lea of Sub- 
— is,” Which I have given an Account of, your 
— ion at all concern'd in what I have there ſaid: But 
theſe whoſe. idea of Subſtance, whether a rational or not 
Idea, is like mine, ſomething he knows not what, muſt in that, 
. ul ür Children, "when they ſpeak ef Fbmetbing they: 
| 2 What. For a Philoſopher that ſays, That Sick © 
porta. Accidents, is. ſomething he knows not what; and à Cor 
nyrman chat fa Ya, The Foundation of the great Churelr at Hy! 
lem, is ſu d by ſomething he knows not what; and 7055 
that in r Dok upon his Mother's Muff, and & 
ſtands, upon __ he — not what, in this reſpe 
e Ab- But if the Country-man knows, that th 
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dation dene Church 'of Hare is ſupported-by- A Rock, a8 the” | 
Honſes abqut Brin ard. or by: Gravel; as the "about Bun- 
dn are ; or by wooden Piles, as the Houſes in Amſterdam are; 

it 
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call a Laadſene, and a Power to be ſo drawn, is a; Part of the 
complex one we call Iren ; which Powers paſs ſor inherent 
Qualities-in--thoſe Subjects. Becauſe every Subſtance being 28 
apt, by the Powers we obſerve in it, 2 ſome ſenſible 
Qualities in other Subjects, as it is to produce in us | thoſe. ſim- 
ple /deas which we receive immediately from it, docs, by 
new ſenſihle Quvalities introduced into other Subjects, diſcover 
— — Powers — — A 

Senſes, as regularly as its ſenſib ies do it immediately, 
. — — rr 


— 
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it is plain, that then having a clear and diſtin Ida of the 
Thing chat ſu pports the Church, he does not talk of this Matter 


as a Child; nor will he of the ſupport of Accidents, when he 
has a Clearer and more diſtinct Lia of it, than that it is barely 


ſomething. But as long as. 2 think like e in Caſes * 


our 144 are mar n n theirs, 1 agree with your, | 
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Our Ideas e Subfances. 
20 Colo; which are; if right nothing but Pow-" 
— hrodere 2 us: We alſo by our Senſes 
peretivet the Colour and Brittleneſs of -Charcoal, ' "we 
colne-by the Knowledge of another Power in Fire, which it 
has to the Colour and Conſiſtency of Wood. By the 
wormer, Fire immediately, by the latter, it mediately diſeovers 
to us theſe ſeveral Powers, which therefore we look upon to be 
a Part of the Qualities of Fire; and ſo make them à Part of 
the complex Ideas of it. For all thoſe Powers that we take 
izdnce- of, terminating only in the Alteration of ſome 
e Qualities in thoſe Subjects on which they operate, and 


— — them exhibit to us new ſenſible Ideas; therefore it 
is that T have reckoned theſe Powers cn the 44 85 aur, 
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rt. on 
5 5 G 8 
Scarlet, 1 — — chat his Raten of it; — 8 Sas 
Being, Yags not prove he has any clear or diftin& Idea of it; but 
that he takes it to be ſomething, he knows. not what. 
He replies, That he knows more than that, v. g. he knows. that 
it ſub "Her or inheres in z other Thing; nd A there. no. Diffe- 
5 ſays he, in your ip's Wor etween the bare Being. 
25 1 eg and. 15 "Subſiftence in quother Yes, ſay I to, him, a. 
are very different Idea. But for all that, you 
Sy no . and” diſtinct Idea of Scarlet, not ſuch 4 one 3861 
re, who ſee and know it, and have another Kind of Idea of it, 
befides that of Inherence. 
*Your ip has the Ling of SubSPing by i Jl, and therefore 
* er ode, y you have 2 _ Eroga Seng 4 daa of the Thing 
CS 4 i [elf ; met! one, as our 
Country 7 7h hold, he hath — Jaa "of a Cedar of e 
A 


t it is 5 Tree of to need no Prop to Tean on for 1 
2 — therefore he has a 2 n Aan 74 of a Cedat 1 


en: Which clear and diſtintt Idea, when he comes to ex 5 
but a general one of a Tree, with Which 
—_— ET Cnr yy Pe 0 bs mr 
ante 3 ever 1 con - 
| 0140 with the general indetermined Idea of Jometbing. But 
ſuppoſe that he Matner of ſubſilting by its ſelf, gives us a clear 


1 1 157 of Subſtance, oo does. 1 pg "Thet ofes 
rinciples WE | can. come to Certa ea ſon 1 
I” r Thing 1 fe he Wulf Wh 2 * 8. 


Laas; in 
ben I name .of theſe Petentialities — — 
. in our Minds when we think of particular. 
ances; for the Powers that are ſeverally in them are 
DDr 
veral ſorts of Subſtances, . web Init 
IIS. 4 
our 
S — thoſe which es 
ff... them ſexve principally Ro Gifivgniſh — 
another, and commonl — conſiderable Part of the com- 
ex ze ſeveral ary of them; 2 — 
in the Difco the Bulk, — — 
Br of = which . real Conſtitutions 
i ences depend, we are fain to make. uſe of their ſecon- 
ities, as „ 
e Leas of them in our Minds, in m 
22 all which ſecondary Qualities, as has been 
are; nothing. but bare — for. the Colour and 
: — 
tues, mere Powers on its primary Qualities, where 
> , erode dren Operation -- 
our Bodies. - - oy Nen oy 
i 9. "The Ideas that make. Wien © 
2 eal Subſtances, ate of theſe, 2 th 
Firſt, the ; Jdegs of the primary Qwalities 8 
ings, which arg diſcover by 5 by our Senſes, and complex ones : 
are in a ce, Nas Penne unge apts, 8 el, 8 
— 


are the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situa- wary 
and Em of the Parts of Bodies, rern 
8 we who motley Fo og or no. 0 the 
ſecondary ties, which depending e, 
nothing but the 5 thoſe Subſtances have to produce ſes 
veral, Ideas in us. by. our Senſes ; which 1deas are not in the 
Things themlelves otherwiſe than as any thing is in its Cauſes 
Thirdy,..the Aptneſs we conſider in any 2 to give or 
receive ſuch, Alterations of primary! that the Sub- 
ſtance ſo alter ſhould produce in 2 Teas —— what 
it did before; theſe are called active and paſſive Powers; 2 
which Powers, as far as we have any notice of they; ter mi- 
nate 2 in ile ſimple Ideas; for whatever Wr * 
ay hyp in the minute Particles of 
lion, 22 of any Power it bad at all ta 


opetate 


will examine his Lad öf Gold, win 
af find ſevefal df — that make it up, to be 
Ke, ee e ee eber of bang eſte; 
en at ide, vn of not fündig ieteaf in the Fire, of b 
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Glaſs,” which ISI. 
cid in a Microſcope; - 1 this 

2222 RS 2 rele 
ture me pat Colours; ſack ag à 
RefraQtion of — 2 other pellatid 


, Organs 


1 47 
ont 


of the Creator, and the Know) 
and we are fitted well enou 
Conveniences of living; 
82 Sees altar, and made mueh 
tert, the Appearance and 
hate quite another Fate 


wiſe Arehftsét has ſuited our 
ehem; one to another. 
but 2000 times quie ker than it 


| dy the beſt Microſcope, Things "fe 
Sent Millions ag times lech than dhe Imalleſt OVER of" Key 
Sight now, - would:ithen: be viſible to his naked Eyes, and be 
would come nearer the —— of the Texture and Motion 
of the minute Parts of corporeat Things, and in many of them 
probably. get lllar of their imernal Oonktidations 5 bub when le 
i Dom þ " | enen would 


ſo w 7 — ſuch Cn 
bing ok of Sight could, not endure- bright Sun-ſhine, or o 
much as open Day- licht, nor take in but a very ſmall Furt of 
ny Obje&t at once, and that too only at a near diftance. 
Koa if by the help of ſuch: microſcopical Eyes (if I may ſo call 
them) a Man ſhould penetrate farther than ordinary into the 
3 — 
vt. make any great Advantage by the C f an acute 
Sight would not ſerve. to conduct him to the Market and Ex- 
ako? iy if he could not — 2 co loes to avoid at a con- 
2 or diſtinguiſh Things. he was to do with by 
thoſe ſenfible Qualities. others do. He that was lighted 
ok Configuration of the minute Particles of the 
Spring of a. Clock, and obſerve upon what peculiar ebam 
and Impulſe its elaſtick Motion 
— very 


1 


bout Spirits. we... have ſome reaſon (if there be any Credit to 
i, given 10 che Report of Things. that our Ph 
loſophy cannot account for) to imagine that Spirits can aſſume 
to themklves Bodies of Arne Bulk, Figure, and Conforma- 
tion of Parts; whether one great Advantage ſome a. them 
— over us my. ont ie — 2 that they can ſo frame and 
pe to themſelves Organs of Senſation or Perception, as 
ſuit them to their preſent De and the Circumſtances * 
Object they would conſider? For how much would that Man 
exceed all others in Knowledge. who had but the Faculty fo to 
alter the Structure of his Eyes, that one Senſe, as t6 make it 
9 5. of all the ſeveral degrees of Viſion, which the Aſſiſtance 
Glaſſes (caſually at firſt light, on) has taught: us to:conceive ? 
What Wonders —_ he diſcover who could ſo fit his Eyes 
to all forts of Objects, as to fee when he pleaſed the Figure 
and Motion of the minute Particles in the Blood, and other 
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& 14. But to return to the Matter in hand; . 
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the Ideas we have of Subſtances, and the ways Complex Ideas 
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Our Ideas of Subſtantes. 
„ e F. 15. Beſides the Complex Nat we have of 
Then of ſpiritu- . ſenſible Subſtances, of which I bays laſt 
al Subſtances, ſpoken, by the fimple 7deas we have taken from 
as' clear af of thoſe Operations of our own Minds, which we 
bodily - Sub- experiment daily in ourſelyes, as Thinking, 
___ Underſtanding, Willing, Knowing, and Power 
6: of beginning Motion, c. co- exiſting in ſome 
Subſtance, we are able to frame the lex Idea of an imma- 
terial Spirit. And thus, by putting together the Ideas of Think- 
ing, Perceiving, Liberty, and Power of moving themſelves 
and other Things, we have as clear a Perception and Notion af 
immaterial Subſta des, as we have of material. For putting to- 
gether the eas of Thinking and Willing, or the Power af 


7 — 


moving or quieting corporeal Motion, joined to Subſtance, af 
which we have no diſtinct Mea, we have the [Zea of an imma: 
terial Spirit, and by putting together the Ideas of coherent ſolid 


Parts, and a Power of being moved, joined with Subſtance, of | 


Which likewiſe we have no poſitive Idea, we have the [deg of 
Matter. The one is as clear and diftin& an 1deq as the other: 


Tbe eq of thinking and moving a Body, being as clear and 


diſtinct Ideas, as the fadras of Extenſion, Soljdity, and being 
moved. For our Idea of Subſtance is equally obſcure, or none 
at all in both; it is but à ſuppoſed, F know not what, to ſup- 
port thoſe Ideas we call Accidents.. It is for want of R . 
on, that we are apt to think that our Senfes ſhew us nothing 
but material Things. Act of Senſation, when duly con- 
ſidered, gives us an equal View. of both Parts of Nature, the 
Corporeal and Spiritual. For - whilſt I know, by Seeing ot 
Hearing, &c. that there is ſome corporeal Being without me, 
the Object of that Senfation, I do more certail Bog that 
there is ſome Spiritual Being within me that es and hears, 
This I muſt be convinced cannot be the Action of bare'inſen- 
ſible Matter : Nor ever could be without an immaterial think- 
een ofexterided, fi 
— red, coloured, and al other ſenſible Qualities, 

zee, which is all that we know of it, we are as far 
from the Idea of the Subſtance of Body, as if 
we knew nothing at all: Nor after all the Acquaintance and 
Familiarity, which we imagine we bave with Matter, and the 


many Qualities Men affure themſelves they perceive and know 


in Bodies, will it, perhaps, upon Examination be found, that 


they have any more, or clearer, primary Ideas belonging o Bady, 
than they have belmging to b Spirit. * 4: 
92 | $. 17, The 
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De pm Nas toe bave peculiar 16 | 
I E to og art the The Cobef 1 

| Cohejion ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable Parts, f ſaltd Parts, 

,.. Prevvy of coming i tf Houle. | 

Are the original Ideas En. | 
atit peculfar to Bbdy'; for Figure is but the Con. 
ſ&Quente of finite Exterifibn; 


btion by Ty ght, k 
Der Lese. For as. Td. 
nach camidt r communicate its Motion b) A 

to! another Buy Which it meets with at Reſt, 6 5 
MES cat put Bodies into Motich, or © fotbear to do ſo, a5 it 
pleaſes. The Ideas of Exiſtence, Duration, and N are 
DS | Reafbn' i "of 
Kr te is n why it ſuoul | 
Nth it ſtrange, that 1 mike Mobility be. Mit fee 
1 * or havin b ei ects i 
"bi with” other Bein that re 
—_— e and finding; that Spirits, 3 ; I 
—— bur Wifere wy arh, Tha 1 85 pirits d0 
0 de ſeveral Limes in Werd BY acts, 1 Re but attfi- 
e of. Place to bo war 0 N vel ; (fot of the Toft 
CB, ws g A real Being, 
BY Te ts capable o 17 e 
— Ney e it an 
5 Motion.” Aud Log, Wackel tient can TH 


I Diftatite;” or a” Change of that Dil ance, bane” 
dis,” one may certainly conceive 4 Diſtande, and a 4 


See Do between two Spirits; and ſo conceive 
i6tf, Apptodch' of” Reval, ons from ano- 
then 
* 4 Evel one 9 ef i Hiniſetf, that his Soul can think, 
te of His Body, in the Pla where thit is; 
bub edrin Hekate oh 4 Body, of in a Place, an ' hbtidred 
Miles a ffont' it, Ned. bd gan imagine, that his Soul 
catt think or move A Body 188 d, whilſt = is at Landm ; 
and cannot oct? "hl tn united to his Body, 5 con- 
Mitt charges Plate all whole * Journey „between 4 
alt Lundin, as the Coach atid HGrfes 4s that carry 7 


amd I think may be faid't& be truly all chat while in Motion, 


or if that will not be allowed to afford us à clear Idea enough, 
of. its Motioft, its being ſeparated” from the Bedy in Death, 1 
R 2 think, 
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* that are groſſer than the Particles of Air, and have 
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think, will: For $0: conſider it as going out, of. the Body, r 


having i it, and yet tg, have no Idea of its Moden, ſeems | to me; 
im poflible. 


18. 2. If it be aid by any Uhse that it cannot c ©: Pha ( 
becauſe it hath none, for il doe are not in all 74 
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capable of Motion. len Moden cannot be e 10 
GOD, not becauſe he is an immaterial, but becauſe be. * an 
infiite Spirit, | | * * 


SOLE F. 22. "Prin compare _ 88 74 
Idea of Soul of an immaterial Spirit, with our complex J. 


and Body « com- of Body, and ſee whether there be any 1 more Ob- 
pared. kw 5 one than in the other, and in which: 


moſt. . Our Idea of Body, as I think, is an exe” 
tended ſolid Subſtance, capable of .communicating Moen, ay 


Impulle:: And our Idea of our. Soul, as an immatexi; 


is of a Subſtance that thinks, and has a Power of ex . 
Motion in Body by Will or Thought. Theſe, I think, 
our complex Ties of Keul and Body, as 'contradilinguibed 3- 7 
and now. let us examine which has the moſt Obſcurity in it, 
and Difficulty to be apprehended. I know, that People, N 
Thoughts are eier in Matter, and have ſo ſubjected their 
Minds to their Senſes, that they ſeldom. reflect on any thing 
bay therh, nel apt to fay, they das 7 a e 
ing I bing, which, perhaps, is true: But affirm, when 
ny it well, they can no more comprehend an aa 
ing, | 
9. 23, If any one ſay, he knows not what 


'tis thinks in him; he means, he knows not, 
7 a. what the Subſtance is of W Tung: 
Bach, as hard No more, ſay I, / knows he what the Sub- 
to be conceived ſtance is of that ſolid Thing, Farther, if he 
as Thinking in . ſays, he knows not how he thinks; I anſwer, 
a Soul. Neither knows he how he is extended ; how. 

the ſolid Parts of Body are united, or obere 
tle to make Extenſion, For though the Preſſure of the 


Particles of Air may account for the Coheſon of ſeveral Paris ; 


Pores 
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ſelf; which we can neither conceive without Parts, they be- 


a — 


ing Bodies, and diviſible $908 yet how their Parts cohere, they 


ez $3 


there were no other Cauſe of Coheſion, all Parts of Bodies 
muſt be eafily ſeparable by ſuch a lateral fliding Motion. For 
if the Preſſure of the Æther be the adequate Cauſe ef Coheſion, 
wherever that Caule operates not, there can be no Coheſion, 
And fince it cannot operate, againft ſuch a lateral Separation, 
(as has been ſhewed) therefore in every imaginary. Plane, 
interſecting any, Maſs of Matter, there could be no more Co- 
heſion, than of two poliſhed Surfaces, , which will always, not- 
withſtanding any imaginary Preſſure of a Fluid, call ſlide 
one from another. 80 that, perhaps, how clear an Idea 
ſoeyer we think we have of 7 Extenſion of Body, which 
„„ 3 18 
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is nothing but the Coheſion of fold Fax 

well £557 ig it in his Mind, may b N 

That tis as eafy for bim 10 Fat 4 7 
85 


thinks, 45 bow the Boch Body 15 470. 


cher, nor nor 272 8 ao T5 5 
F 
the Fog rid underſta. 0 FF . 


kv 
nion ban CA Fol of its Pa 5 
as e 4 the manner 9 init 


rm 
x; 25. J allow it is uſual for moſt Pro 1 3 wonder, how 
any one ſhould 40 21 N 9 2 Ka ag 92 1 T 
obſerve. we no be re : 
Pak of Bodies ſtick Key together ? 's s there any 50 155 25 5 4 


common ? And what dou 7% can there be made of 4000 
like I 'fay, concerning Thinking | and hovers l. 
not every Moment experiment it in ourſel 177 
can it be doubted ? The Matter of Fact i is denz confe 
when we would a little nearer look i intq it, and con 


der RE 
it is done, there, 1 think, we are at a both in the o 


2 the other; and can as little underſtand Tu the Pajis 
1 cohere, 25 bow we ourſelxes pe receive or moy 
well [3b 


have any ne intelligibly explain me, bow N. dic 
of Gold, or ü (that but now in Fuſſon were doe from 


one another, 28 Ne Particles of Water, or the 0 * _ ' 
Hour-glak,) come. in a few Moments to be ſo 175 x A ad 70 
- 58 ngly one to another, that the utmoſt | 
annot 2 87. them: Any canſidering Mar Ry 
ol * here at a Loſs, to ſatisfy his own, or another Man 
Vedran. 1 E Tl : 
26. T e Bodies that compoſe 1 | 
ma are fo extremely ſmall, that 1 1 tat. wie mh : 
oh who by a Microſcope (and yet I have heard: 155 ſome, 
t have magnified to 10000, 7 * uch 705 
Times) pretended to perceive thei ain 
or r = the Particles of Was are alſo f 
om 


looſe one' another, that the laſt Force ſen 
rates them. Nay, if we conſider 


we muſt allow them to have no 
ther; and yet let but a ſharp C 
they, conſolidate, theſe little . 
without great Force, ſe rable. He 1 8 
7 ie WE 


that tie theſe, Heaps « of 
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he that could make known the Cement that makes them flick 
ſo ſaſt one to another, would diſcover a great, and yet unknown 
Secret : And yet when that was done, would he be far enough 
from making the Extenſion of Body (which is the Coheſion 
of its ſolid Parts] intelligible, til} he could ſhew wherein con- 
ſiſted the Union, or Conſolidation of the Parts of thoſe Bonds, 
or. of that Cement, or of the leaſt Particle of Matter that ex- 
its, - W hereby it appears, that this primary and ſuppoſed obvi- 
ous Quality of Body, will be found, when examined, to be as 
incomprobenſible, as any Thing belonging to our Minds, and 
@ ſolid, extended Subflance, as hard to be doneerved, as a thinking 
inmaierial mne whatever Difficulties ſome would raiſe againſt 
It. 1 44 f „ N * 5 . | 
. 27+ Fer to extend our Thoughts a little farther, that 
Preſſuxe which is brought fo explain the Coheſiom of Bodies, 
is aß uninteligible as the Coheſion itſelf. For if Matter be 
canſideted, as po doubt it is, finite, let any one fend his Con- 
templation to the Extremities of the Univerſe, and there ſee 
what conceivable Hopes, what Bend he can imagine to hold 
this Maſs of Matter in ſo cloſe a Preſſure together, from whence 
Steel has. its Firmneſs, and the Part of a Diamond their Hard- 
neſs and Indiffolubility. If Matter be finite, it muſt have its 
Extremes; and there muſt be ſomething to hinder it from ſcat- 
tsring aſunder. If, to avoid this. Difficulty, any one will throw 

bimſelf into the Suppoſition and Abyſs of infinite Matter, let 
him conßider what Light he thereby brings to the Cobefio of 
Bedy'; and whethes he. be ever the nearer making it intelligi- 
ble, by reſalving it into a Suppolition, the moſt abſurd and 
molt incomprehenſible of all other: So far is our Extenſion of 
Body (which is nothing but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts,) from 
being clearer, or more diftin&, when. we would enquire into 
tray Cauſe or Manner of it, than the Zea of Think- 
| pF 222 r laea . 6.42 

awer of Cammunication of by 3 Communica- 
and of our Souls, the Power of exciting of Muri. rien of Motion 
on by Thought. "Theſe Ideas, the one of Body, by Impulſe, 
the other of gur Minds, every Day's Experience or Thought, 
clearly furniſhes us with: But if here again we _ £9%a/ly znteh 
enquire: how! this in done, we are equally in the #810. 
Dark. Forin the Communication of Motion'by _ 0 
Impulſe, wherein as much Motion is loſt to one Body, as is 
r ardinarieſt Caſe, we can have 
wits + no 
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noiother Conception, but of the paſſing of Motion out of one 
Body into another; which,” I think, is as obſcure and uneon- 
ceivable, as how our Minds move or ſtop our Bodies by 
Fhought; which we every Moment find they do. The In- 
creaſe of Motion by Impulſe, which is obſetved or believed 
ſometimes to happen, is yet harder to be underſtood. We have 
by daily Experience, clear Evidence of Motion produced both 
by Impulſe and by Thought; but the Manner how, hardly 
comes within our Comprehenſion; we are equally at a loſs in 
both. So that however we conſider Motion and its Commu - 
nication either from Body or Spirit, the Idea ꝛbhich belongs to 
Spirit is at leaſt as clear, as that that belmęs to Body. And if 
we conſider the active Power of moving, or, as I may call it, 
Motivity, it is much clearer in Spirit than Body, fince two Bo- 
dies, placed by one another at reſt, will never afford us the 
Ideas of Power in the one to move the other, but by a bor - 
rowed Motion: Whereas the Mind every day affords Ideas of 
an active Power of moving of Bodies; and therefore it is worth 
our Conſideration, whether active Power be not the proper 
Attribute of Spirits, and paſſiye Power of Matter. Hence 
may be conjectured, that created Spirits are not totally ſe- 
parate from Matter, becauſe they are both active and paf- 
five. Pure Spirit, vix. God, is only active; pure Matter is 
only paſſive; thoſe Beings that are both active and paſſive, we 
may judge to partake of both. But be that as it will, I think, 
we have as many and as clear Ideas belonging to Spirit, as 
we have belonging to Body, the Subſtance of each being equal- 
lyunknown to us; and the Idea of Thinking in Spirit, as clear 
as of Extenſion in Body; and the Communication of Motion 
by Thought, which we attribute to Spirit, is as evident as that 
by Impulſe, which we aſcribe to Body. Conſtant Experience 
makes us ſenſible of both of theſe, though our narrow Under - 
ſtandings can comprehend neither. For when the Mind would 
look beyond thoſe original Ideas we have from Senſation or Re- 
flection, and penetrate into their Cauſes and Manner of Pro- 
duction, we find ſtill it diſcovers nothing but its own Short · 
i dn $03. 26570 ee eee ere 
& 29. To conclude; Senſation convinces us, that there 
ſolid extended Subſtances; and Reflection, that there are think - 
ing ones: Experience aſſures us of the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings ; 
and that the one hath a Power to move Body by: Impulſe; the 
other by Thought; this we cannot doubt of. Experience; I fay, 
every Moment furniſhes us with the clear Ideas, both * 
+7 4 1 | an 
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to us; and fo is the Su 


unknown to us. Two primary Qualities or Lepertker of Bo- 
dy, viz. ſolid coherent Paxts and Impulſe, we have diſtinct clear 
Gas of: So likewiſe moe know, and have diſtinct clear Teas 


5 en — 


and the other. But beyond theſe Meat, as received from 

proper Sources, our Faculties will not reach. If We. elbe. 
quire farther into their Nature, Cauſes, and Manner, we per- 
ceive not the Nature of Extenſion elearer than we do of Think- 


-* 


ing. If we would explain them any farther, one is as eafy as 
the other; und there i no more Diiiculty to conceive how a 


- Subſtance we know not, ſhould Thought ſet 10 into Mo- 
tion, chan howea Subſtance we know not, ſhould b y Impulſe 


ſet Body into Motion. So that we are no more able to diſcover 
wherein the Ideas belonging to Body conſiſt; than thoſe belo 

ing to Spirit. From whence it — probable to me, Nth 
ſimple Ideas we receive from Senſation and Reflection are the 
Boundaries of our Thoughts; beyond which, the Mind, — | 
ever Efforts it would make, is not able to advance one Jot; nor ; 


can it make any Diſcoveries, when i it would pry into che 22 


and hidden Cauſes of thoſe Ideas. 


+ 2/0 So/ that, in ſhort, — ye habe © 


ie of N * 563 
ea By 

compared with the Idea we have of Body, 
thus: The — of Spirit isunknown L St 4 = 
negzof Body equally © * 


of two = Qualities or Properties of Spirit, viz. Think - 


ing, and a Power of Action; i. e. 2 Power of beginning, or 
ſtopping ſeveral Thoughts or Motions. We have alfo the Ideas 


of ſeveral Qualities inherent in Bodies, and have the clear di- 


Ain& Teas of them: Which Qualities are but the various Mo- 
 difications of the Extenſibn of cohering ſolid Parts, and their 
Motion. We have likewiſe the Ideas of ſeveral Modes of 


Thinking, viz Believing, Doubting, Intending, Fearing, 
Hoping; all which are but the ſeveral Modes of Thinking. 
We have alſo the Ideas of Willing, and moving the Body con- 
ſequent to it, and with the Body itfelf too; 2 ag" has been 
ſhewed, Spirit is capable of Motion. | 

- + $31. Laſtly, If this Notion of immaterial | ——— 
Spin may 22 perhaps, ſome Difficulties in it, The FR of 


not eaſy to be explained, we have therefore no Spirit in- 
more Reaſon to deny or doubt the Exiſtence of vodwes n more 


ſuch Spirits, than we have to deny or doubt the * og tha 
Exiſtence of Body; becauſe the Notion of Body Y 4 Beh. 
is eum bered wich me Difficulties very hard, 


"3nd; | © al impoſſible to be explained, or underſtood by 


of Spirit more. 
very Notion of Bod 
gu as Ces pars oh wile 
Save or deny it, in ENCES impoſſible to be explicg of 
age in our Apprehenlions canſiſtent; ane quences that carry 
and more apparent Abſurdity, than any 

e n follow from the Nation of an immaterial knowing 


tain it. And therefore experimenting and diſcovering in our 
folves Knowledge, and the Power of voluntary Mation, 38 cer- 
nx we experiment, or difcover in Things without ug, the 


an and Motion of Bodi | 3 2 e be. ſatis- 
5 6 Avg of e Spirit, - | Ig * 

WY > Aç Exiflence e FRE AS. Welb Gs the of For 
| og that Thinking, ſhould exiſt, 


ature of Things, being deſtitute of Faculties to ate 


Tate and inde Solidity, than it % Contradicti- 
Ar. that Salidity leparate and independent from 
Thinkiog, they being both but ſimple Las inden ndent. one 

m another; and having ling Neat in us of 
ing, as of Solidity, 1 by we may not as well 


allow a thinki Thing without Salidity de. Inpuaterigh, o 
exiſt, 3s a ſalid hing without Thinking, 1. e. Matter to ex- 
iſt; eſpecially fince it is no harder conceive how Thinking 
Mould exiſt without Matter, than how Matter thould. think. 
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ie complex Iggas be 
Spirit, ber 
are no other than what 
flection; and ſo is it of 
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For if we examinę the Ideas we have 

KA n ſupreme Being, we Tden of God. 

uy, Hama was of the fame nd and 85 the 

Ideas we have » A eparate pirits, 

of haxing hk, the ſimple Ideal we receive from gy toy 2 

what we we experiment in , 

755 6 58 of Eider and Duratian; of Knowledge N 

of Pleaſure and Happineſs; and of ſeveral other Qualities an a 

Powers, Which it is better to have, than to be without: When 

55 would hor an 1geathe moſt ſuitable we can to the ſupr Fas 
n enlarge eyery one of theſe with our {ca of Infin 

putting them together, make our complex Idea of * 
Far that the e Mind has ſuch 3 4 of ecken, ban ſome of 
fm. received from Senlat) 


on and R 


\ 34+ If I find dae Heng ome few Things and house of 
them, ar all, perhaps, m_ eel can frame an Jdeg of 
en twice as many; which I can double as oſten 


as I can add to Number; — thus enlarge my a of Know- 


ledge, by extending its nſion to all Thaw exiſting, 
or poſſible; The fame Alte gan dq of knowing them mare 
perfectly, i. e. all their Qualities, Powers, Cauſes, Co 
quences, and Re any Warr till all be perfectly known that i A 
hem, or L any Way relate „A ; and thus frame the 
ls of. of infinite dleſs Knowledge : The yoo! ugh 
belong of 7 Power till we come to that we 
alſo 2 6 i Duration of Exiſtence, ab 4 Regan ar ar End 
e the Idea of an eternal 
or Extent, wherein we aſcribe Exiſtence, „ w 
and all ather PerfeRions (which we can . any Ideas of) 
to that Sovereign Being, which we call God, being all bound 
leß and infinite, we frame the beſt Idea of him our Minds 
are vapable of: All which is dane, 1 fay, by enſarging thoſe 
13 Hg Neg — taken Fo the n our gyn 
in on; of gur 8 om exterige 
F be e nd 


3 


S8. 35. For it is Infinity, which joined to our 
Net of Kxi ne. A Knowledge, fe. Idea of . 
ky e 299 complex Idea, whereby we-repreſent 
rſe 54S we can, the, ſupreme Being. For couch 
in bis own Eſſence, (which certainly we do not know, net 
knowing the real Eſſence of a Pebble, or a Fly, or of our own 


ſelves) 


butt 
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ſelves) God be fimple and uncompounded; yet, I think, I 


may fay we have no other Idea of him, but a complex one of 
Exiſtence, Knowledge, Power, Happineſs, Sc. infinite and 
eternal: Which are all diftint Ideas, and ſome of them 
being relative, are again compounded of others; all which 
being, as has been ſhewn, originally got from Senſation and 
S go to make up the Idea or Notion we have of 


| F. 36. This farther is to be obſerved, that 
Na Ideas in there is no Idea we attribute to God, bating In- 
our complex finity, which is not alſo a Part of our complex 
one of Spirits, Idea of other Spirits. Becauſe, being capable 
beſt ot of no other ſimple Idea, belonging to any thing 
From Senſation but Body, but thoſe which by Reflection we re- 
or Reflection. ceive from the Operation of our Minds, we cart 
5 attribute to Spirits no other, but what we receive 


ſrom thence: And all the Difference we can put between them 


in our Contemplation of Spirits, is only in the ſeveral Extents 
and Degrees of their Knowledge, Power, Duration, Happineſs, 
Sc. For that in our Ideas, as well of Spirit, as of other things, 
we are refiramed to thoſe we receiue from * and Reflection, 
is evident from hence, that in our Ideas of Spirits, how much 
ſoever advanced in Perfection beyond thoſe of Bodies, even to 
that of Infinite, we cannot yet have an ea of the Manner 


„ £ 


they have ſuch à Power. | Tui A 
, F. 37. And thus we have ſeen, what kind of 
. _ Ideas we have. of Subſtances of all Kinds, *wherein 
; 7 | 3 f | 
Lb they conſiſt, and how we come by them. From 
whence, I think, it is very evident; „ e 


** * 
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Firſt, That 
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Firſt, That all our Ideas of the ſeveral Sorts of Subſtances, 
are nothing but Collections of ſimple Ideas, with a Suppoſition 
of ſomething, to which they belong, and in which they ſub- 
fiſt ; though of this ſuppoſed ſomething, we have no clear di- 
ſtinct lea at all. 2 | - 

Secondly, That all the ſimple Ideas, that thus united in one 
common Sub/tratum, make up our complex Ideas of ſeveral 
Sorts of Subſtances, are no other but ſuch as we have received 
from Sen/ation or Reſlectian. So that even in thoſe, which we 
think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and come near- 

eſt the Comprehenſion of, our as enlarged Conceptions can- 
not reach beyond thoſe ſimple Ideas. And even in thoſe, which 
ſeem moſt remote from all we haye to do with, and do infinitely, 
ſurpaſs any thing we can perceive in ourſelves by. Reflection. or 
diſcover by Senſation in other things, we can attain, to nothing 
but thoſe ſimple Ideas, which we originally received from Sen- 
ſation or Reflection, as is evident in the complex Ideas we have 
of Angels, and particularly of God himſelff. 
\ Thirdly, That moſt of the ſimple Ideas, that make up our 
complex Ideus of Subſtances,” when truly conſideted, are only 
Powers, however we are apt to take them for poſitive Quali- 
ties; v. g. the greateſt part of the Ideas, that make gur com- 
plex Idea of Gold, are Yellownefs, great Weight, Ductility, 
Fuſibility, and Solubility, in Ag. Regia, Cc. all united together 
in an unknown Subſtratum; all which Ideas are nothing elſe 
but ſo many Relations to other Subſtances, and are not really 
in the Gold, conſidered barely in itſelf, though they depend on 
thoſe real and primary Qualities of its internal Conſtitution, 
whereby it has a 8 to operate, and be operated 
on by ſeveral other Subſtan cles. 
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e chllenve dew of Subftatites, = 


4 1 Mites thefs conighex Lat of ſeveral 


os, lues firiate Subſtantrs, as of Man, Horſe, 


=11..3 223 Gold, Violet, Apple, G. the- Mind 
hath als complex cullerbivr lens of Subſtance; Which I fo 
call, becuuſe fuck Iuen? ate fade up of many patticular Sub- 
ſos confider's together, as united into one Ida, and wich 
ſs joit'8, are lob d on as one; v. g. the Leu of ſuch à Col- 

lectten of Mett as thake an Army, though conſi of a great _ 
Number of diſtinet Subſtancts,” is as much one Ja as the 

Idea of a Man: And the great collective Lea of all Bodies 
whatſoever ſignified by the Nute World, is ab much —_— 
cing to the Unity of arty /abi, that it be conſidered a one Re. 
preſernationi, or Pie; thug made up of nber tb many Pars 
tics: | HY * e 4 0 f .. 57 * 


4.2. Thee odtfedfive Ear of Subffanees, te 
Nude by b Mind makes by its Power of Cottipofirion, and 


Feu: uititing feverally, either Ample or complet Laar 


t*fng #494 ↄ inte Otte, as it dbes by tlie fare Faculty make 
s tte complex dens of Wee Sb ane coti- 
ſſiſting of am Aggregate of divers fimple Tell, 

united in one Subſtance, And as the Mitt, by puxting together 
the repeated Ideas of Unity, makes the collective Mode, or com- 
plex 1dea of any Number, as a Score, or a Groſs, &c. So by 
putting together ſeveral particular Subſtances, it makes collective 
Ideas of Subſtances, as a Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a City, 
a Fleet; each of which, every one finds, that he repreſents to 
his own Mind, by one Idea, in one View; and ſo under that 
Notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral Things as perfectly one, as one 
Ship, or one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Army 
of ten thouſand Men ſhould make one Idea, than how a Man 
ſhould make one Idea; it being as eaſy to the Mind, to unite 
into one the Idea of a great Number of Men, and conſider it as 
one, as it is to unite into one Particular, all the diſtin Idea: 
that fnake up the Compoſition of a Man, and conſider them all 
together as one. 

8.3. A- 
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. 3. Amongſt ſuch Kind of collective Iden, , 
are to be counted moſt Part of artificial Things, Al artificiat 
at leaſt ſuch of them as are made up of diſtinet — 2 are 
Subſtances: And in Truth, if we conſider all ce 
thefe collective Liar aright, as HRM, Cinflet das. 

latiat, Univerſd, as they are united into ſo 'many« © 
fingle Neat, they are but the artificial Draughts of the Mind, 
bringing Things very remote, and independent on one artother, 
into one View, the better to contemplate, and diſcoutſe of them, 
united into one Conception, and ſignified by ane Name. For 
there are uo Things fo remote, nor {6 contrary,” which the 
Mind cannot, by this Art of Compoſition, bring into one Idea, 


b 
as is viſdie in that ignified by the Name Unwverſe, + 


n. 4 _ aeocd if: o.im loot 
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CHAP, XXV. 
nnen 


ple or complex, that the Mind has 
Things, as they are in themſelves, there are o- 
chers it gets from their Compariſon, one with another. The Un- 
derftanding,. in their Conſideration: of any thing, is nt confined 
to that preciſe Object: It can carry any Idea, as it were, beyond 
itſelf, ar at: eaſt, look beyond it, to ſee how it ſfands in Con- 
formity ta any other, When the Mind ſo conſiders one Thing, 
that it does; as it were, bring it to, and ſet it by another, and 
carry its View from one to t other: this is, as the Words im- 
port, Ralatim and Reſpact; and the Denominations given to po- 
ſitive Things, intimating that Reſpect, and ſerving as Marks 
to lead the Thoughts: beyond the Subject itſelf denominated; 
to ſomething; diſtinòt from it; are what we call Relatives; and 
the Things fo brought together, Related. Thus, when the 
Mind conſiders: Caper, as ſuch à poſitive Being, it takes nothi 
ia to that Idea, but what really exiſts in Cajus; v. g. when! 
conſider him as Man, I have nothing in my Mind, but the 
complex Idea of the Species, Man. So likewiſe;. when I ſay 
Cajus ia a white: Man; I have nothing but the bare Conſidera- 
tion of Man who hath: that white Colour. But whey I give 
Caiur the Name Hhband, J intimate ſume other Perſon: And 


$1. B's: the Idaas, whether ſim- | Rulation; hath 
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won. I give him the Name Whiter,, I intimate, ſome. other 
| 1 : both Caſes. my. Thought i is led to Ne be- 
— Cams, and there ar WS things brought, into Conſidera- 
tion. Ar 8 a whether 4 e or . complex, 
may be the Oc cation why Aind thus brings two things 
— and, as. it Wer Hp a View of them at once, 
till conſidered ſtinct; therefore any of our Ideas 
| be the Pon, of- 8 As in the above-men- 
reg „ eg Cone Auf, remony of Marriage with 
Sempronia, is the the cnomination. or Relation of 
Husband; geg k the Colour ol Mie Wer why he is ſaid 
whiter, than Eres: a 3 
* My nee 14. PL I an he like Relations expreſſed 5 
Relat ions vrelatiue Ws 25 Fab others anſwering them 
yore ers heel with a reciprocal Intimation, as Father and Son, 
not cf pare Bigger and Leſs, Cauſe and Effect, are very oh- 
cu. if to every one; and every ben at firſt 
Sight, perceives the Relation. For Father and 
Son, Husband an ife, and ſuch other correlative Terms, 
ſeem ſo nearly to belong one. to  apother, and, through Cuſtom, 
do ſo readily chime, and anſwer one another in people's Memo- 
ries, that upon the naming of either of them, the Thoughts 
are preſently-carried beyond the thing ſs named; 4 mL no body 
overlooks or doubts of a Relation, wheres it is ſo pla y intima- 
ted. But where Languages have failed to give correlative 
ames, there the Relation is not always ſo ally taken notice 
f. Concubine is, no doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wife: 
But in Languages where this, and the like Words have not 
a correlative Term) there People are not fo apt to take them to 
be ſo, as wanting that evident Mark-of Relation which. is be- 
tween Correlatives, which ſeem to explain one another, and 
not to be able to exiſt,” but together. Hence it is, that many 
of thoſe Names, which duly conſidered do include evident Re- 
lations, have been called external Denominationz. But all 
Names, that are more than empty Sounds, muſt ſignify ſome 
Idea, which is either in the Thing to which the Name is ap- 
lied; and then it is poſitive, and looked on as united to, and 
Killing in the Thing to Which the Denomination is given: 
Or elſe it ariſes from the Reſpe& the Mind finds in it, to ſome- 
thing diſtinct from it, with Which it donſiders it; pad; then it 
iacludes à Relation. the 85 
3. Ano Sor of relative erms chere 
e 185 Wel are not looked on to be either re- 
contain Rela. Native, or fo much as external Denomina- 
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tions; which yet, under the Form and Appearance of ſignify- 
ing ſomething abſolute in the Subject, do conceal a tacit, tho 
leſs obſervable Relation. Such are the ſeemmghy poſitive Terms 
of Old, Great, Imperfe, &c. whereof I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak more at large in the following Chapters. 
8. 4. This farther may be obſerved; that the 1 
Ilias of Relation may be the ſame in Men, who Nelatien iff 
have far different Ideas of the Things that are this 7 . joy 
related, or that are thus compared; v. g. thoſe . | n 
who have far different Ideas of a Man, may yet 
agree in the Notion of a Father; which is a Notion ſuperin- 
duced to the Subſtance, or Man, and refers only to an Act of 
that thing called Man, whereby he contributed to the Gene- 
ration of one of his own Kind, let Man be what it will. 

S. 5. The Nature therefore of Relation con- tcl] 
ſiſts in the referring or comparing two Things Change of Re- 
one to another, from which Compariſon one or lation may be 
both comes to be denominated ; and if either of without any 
thoſe Things be removed, or ceaſe to be, the Change in the 
Relation ceaſes, and the Denomination conſe- Subject. 
quent to it, tho? the other receive in itſelf no 
Alteration at all: J. g. Cajus, whom I conſider to-day as a 


Father, ceaſes to be ſd to morrow, only by the Death of his 


Son, without any Alteration made in himſelf; nay, barely by 
the Mind's' changing the Object to which it compares an 
thing, the ſame thing is capable of having contrary Denomi- 


nations at the ſame time. V. g. Cajus compared to ſeveral 
Perſons, may truly be ſaid to be older and younger, ſtronger 
and weaker, Sc. | | 


$.'6. Whatſoeyer doth, or can exiſt, or be Relation 5 
conſider'd as one thing, is poſitive; and ſo not Betabiæt tao 


only ſimple Ideas and Subſtances, but Modes things. 
alſo are poſitive Beings, tho' the Parts of which 


they conſiſt are very often relative one to another; but the 
whole together conſider'd as one thing, and producing in us 
the complex Idea of one thing, which ea js in our Minds 
as one Picture, tho' an Aggregate of divers Parts, and under 
one Name, it is a poſitive or abſolute Thing or dea. Thus 


a Triangle, tho? the Parts thereof compared to one another be 
relative, yet the Idea of the whole is a poſitive abſolute Idea. 


The ſame may be ſaid of a Family, a Tune, &c. for there 
can be no relation but betwixt two things, conſidered as two 
things. There muſt always be in relation two Jdeas or 

| SY Oo 6; Things, 


C 
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Things, either in themſelves really ſeparate, or conſider' d as 
ding, and then à ground or —.— for their Compariſon. 
All things ca* Tn lar woe. Terran e ure 
„ "I Oe... SD 
ion. Fu, That there is no one Thing, whether 
fſimple Idea, Subſtance, Mode, or Relation, or 
Name of either of them, hich is nat capable of almgſ an inß- 
nite | Number. of Conſiderations in reference to other Things; 
and therefore this makes no ſmall Part of Mens Thoughts and 
Words. V. g. One ſingle Man may at once be concern'd in, 
and ſuſtain all theſe following Relations, and many more, viz. 
Father, Brother, Son, Grandfather, Grandſon, Father-in-law, 
Son-in-law,” Husband, Friend, Enemy, Subject, General, 
Judge, Patron, Client, Profeſſor, European, Engliſhman, 
Iſlander, Servant, Maſter, Poſſeſſor, Captain, Superior, In- 
ferior, Bigger, Leſs, Older, Younger, Contemporary, Like, 
Unlike, Sc. to an almoſt infinite Number; he being ca- 
pable of — e as there can be Occaſions of com · 
paring them to other Things, in any manner of Agreement, 
Diſagreement, or Reſpet whatſoever ; for, as I faid, Rela- 
tion is a way of comparing or conſidering two Things toge- 
ther, and giving one or both of them ſome Appellation from 
that Compariſon, and ſometimes giving even the Relation 
itſelf a Name. «Og: WES 

S. 8. Secondly, This farther may be conſider'd 
3 of concerning Relation, that though i be not con- 


tain'd in the real Exiſtence of Things, but ſome- 
— heg thing extraneous and ſuper-induc'd z yet the 


Subjecks rela- Ideas which relative Words ſtand for, are often 
Ny clearer and more diſtin than of thoſe Subſtan- 

8 ces to which they do belong. The Notion we 
have of a Father or Brother, is a great deal clearer and more 
diſtinct than that we have of a Man; or, if you will, Paternity 
i a thing whereof it is eaſier to have a clear Idea, than of Hu- 
manity; and I can much eaſier conceive what a Friend is, than 
what GoD; becauſe the Knowledge of one Action, or one 
fimple Idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the Notion of a 
i | Relation; but the knowing of any ſubſtantial Being, an ac- 
185 curate Collection of ſundry Ideas is neceſſary. A Man, if he 
1 compares two Things together, can hardly be ſuppoſed not to 
18} know what it is wherein he compares them; ſo that when he 
Is 3: compares any Things {together, cannot but have a very clear 
Idea of that Relation. The Ideas then of Relations, are capable 
at leaſt of being more perſect and diſtinct in our Minds, than theſe 


7 
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Subflaners ; becauſe it is | commonly hard to know 2 


fmple Jau which are really wan Subſtance, but f6x 
moſt part” eaſy enough to know the 11 


. | | | mple Hens that make up 
1 Rove Nas he F.6D 


_ rig: two Men in reference to one common Parent, it is very 
ceafy ts frame the /deqs of Brothers without having yet the per- 
fect Idea of a Man; for ſignificant relative Words, as well as 
others, ſtanding only for Mean, and thoſe. being all either ſim- 
ple, or made up of 0 


ſimplè ones, it ſuffices for the knowing the 
Hee the relative Term ſtands for, to have a clear | 


ception of that which is the Foundation of the Relation which 


may be done without having a perfect and clear Idea of the 
Thing it. is attributed to. Thus having the Notion, that one 
laid the Egg out of which the other was hatch'd, I have a clear 
Idea of the Relation of Dam and-Chick, between the two Caſ- 
ſiowaries in St. amess Park; tho! perhaps I have but a very 
obſcure and imperfect Idea of thoſe Birds themſelves. 

8 9. Thirdly, Tho' there be a great Number 


of Conſiderations, wherein Things may be com- Relations al! 


pared one with another, and ſo a Multitude of erminate in 
Relations ; yet they all terminate in, and are con- femple Ideas, 


cern'd about thoſe ſimple Ideas, either of Senfation or Refle- 


Qtion ; ' which I think to be the whole Materials of all our 
Knowledge. To clear this, I ſhall ſhew in the moſt conſide- 
rable Relations that we have any Notion -of, and in ſome that 
ſeem to be the moſt remote from Senſæ or Ręflectian; which yet 
will appear to have their Ideas from thence, and leave it paſt 
doubt, that the Notions we have of them are but certain-ſum- 
ple Ideas, and ſo originally deriv'd from Senſe or Reflection. 
..$ 10. Fourthly, That Relation being the con- ; 2288 
fidering of one thing with another which is ex- Terms leading 
trinſical to it, it is evident that all Words that r Mind ber. 
neceſſarily lead the Mind to any other Ideas than 2 * pin 5 
are ſuppoſed really to exiſt in that thing to which 75 e e. 
the Word is apply d, are relative Wards. V. g. A tive. 
Man black, merry, thoughtful, thirfly, angry, ex- _ C 
ended; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they nei- 
ther ſignify nor intimate any thing, but what does, or is ſup- 
poſed really to exiſt in the Man thus denominated. But Father, 
Brother, King, Husband, Blacker, Merrier, &c. are Words 
which, together with the thing they denominate, imply alſo 
ſomething elſe ſeparate, *and exterior to the Exiſtence of that 


thing, 


- 
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CY 11. Having laid down theſe Premiſes con- 
Gurl: |  cerping. Relation in general, I ſhall now proceed 
do ſhew in ſome 1 how all the Ideas we 
have: of Relation are made up, as the others are, only of ſimple: 
Ans; and that they all, how refined and remote from Senſe 
ſoever.they ſeem, terminate at laſt in ſimple Ideas. I ſhall be- 
gin with the moſt” comprehenſive Relation, wherein all things 
that do, or can exiſt, are concerned, and that is the Relation 
of Cauſe and Effet? ; the Idea whereof, how deriv'd from the 
two Fountains of all our Knowledge, Senſation and noon} . 
Quit in the next CON conſider, _ | 


0 1 A P. xXXVI. 
of Conſe and fe, and other Relations. 


7 18 | 5 1. IN the Notice that our Senſes take of 
_ 1 the conſtant Viciſſitude of Things, 


we cannot but obſerve, that ſeveral 
Particulars, both Qualities and Subſtances, begin to exift ; and 


that they receive this their Exiſtence from the due Application | 


and Operation of ſome other Being. From this Obſervation we get 
our Ideas of Cauſe and Eęect; that which produces any _ 
or-coinplex idea, we denote by the 12 Name Cauſe; and 
that which is produc d, EVeci; St ding, that in that Sub- 
ſtance which we call Wax, Fluidity, which is a ſimple Idea, 
that was not in it before, is conſtantly produced by the Appli- 
Ation of a certain degree of Heat, we call the ſimple Idea of 
Heat, in relation to Fluidity in Wax, the Cauſe of it, and Flui- 
dity the Effect. So all finding, that the Subſtance, Wood, 
which is a certain Collection of ſimple: Ideas, fo called, by the 
Application . of Fire is turned into another Subſtance, called 
Aſhes, i. e. another complex Idea, conſiſting of a Collection 
of ſimple Ideas, quite different from that complex Idea which 
we call Wood; we confider Fire, in relation to Aſhes, as 


Cauſe, and the "Aſhes as Effect. So that whatever is conſider d 


by us, to conduce.or operate to the producing any particular 
ſimple Idea, or Collection of ſimple Ideas, whether Subſtance 
or Mode, which did not before exiſt, hath thereby in our 
Minds the relation of a Cauſe, and ſo is denominated by us. 


§. 2. Having 


8 
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F. 2. Having thus, from what our Senſes are nat, 
able to diſcover in the Operations of Bodies on Creation,' G. 
one another, got the Notion of Cauſe and Ef. neration,' na- 


feat, vix. that a Cauſe is that which makes any ting Altera- 


other thing, either ſimple Idea, Subſtance or 
Mode, begin to be; and the ect is that whick 5 
had its beginning from ſome 3 the Mind finds no 
great difficulty to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Originals of Things 
into two ſorts. Ae 3 
Fir/t,, When the thing is wholly made new, fo that no Part 
thereof did ever exiſt before; as when a new Particle of Mat- 
ter doth begin to exiſt, in rerum natura, which had before no 
Being, and this we call Creation. $i > — 
Secontlly, When a thing is made up of Particles which did all 
of them before exiſt, but that very thing ſo conſtituted of pre- 
exiſting Particles, which conſider'd all together make up ſuch 
a Collection of ſimple Ideas, had not any Exiſtence before, as 
this Man, this Egg, Roſe, or Cherry, &c. and this when re- 
ferred to a Subſtance produced in the ordinary Courſe of Na- 
ture by an internal Principle, but ſet on work by, and receiy'd: 
from Geie external Agent or Cauſe, and working by inſenſible 
ways, which we perceive not, we call Generation. When the 
Cauſe is extrinſical, and the Effect produced by a ſenſible Sepa- 
ration, or juxta Poſition of diſcernible Parts, we call it Making ; 
and ſuch are all artificial Things. When any ſimple Idea is 
produced, which was not in that Subject before, we call it 
Alteration, Thus a Man is generated, a Picture made, and 
either of them alter d, when any new ſenſible Quality or ſim- 
ple Idea is produced in either of them, which was not there 
before; and the Things thus made to exiſt, which were not 
there before, are Eedts; and thoſe Things which operated to 
the Exiſtence, Cauſes. In which, and all other Caſes, we may 
obſerve,” that the Notion of Cauſe and Effect has its Riſe from 
Heas' received by Senſation. or Reflection; and that this Re- 
lation, how comprehenſive ſoever, terminates at laſt in them. 
For to have the lea of Cauſe and Efe#, it - ſuffices to con- 
ſider any ſimple Idea or Subſtance as beginning to exiſt by the 
Operation of ſome other, without knowing the manner of 


F. 3. Time and Place are alſo the Foundations We 
2 large Relations, and all finite Beings at 2 f 
leaſt are concerned in them. But having alre - 6 
dy ſhewn in another Place how we get theſe Ideas, it may 
fuffice here to intimate, that moſt of the Denominations of. 
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Things receiy'd from Time, are only Relations. Thus, when 


any one ſaps, that Queen Elizabeth lived Sixty-nine, and 


„ 


38 it were, a Standard, to which we can compare the ſeveral 


reign d Forty- five Years ; theſe Words import only the Rela- 
tion ef that Duration to ſome other, and mean no more hut 
this, that the Duration of her Exiſtence was equal to Sixty» 
nine, and the Duration of her Government to- Forty-¼ʒ an- 
mal Revolutions of the Sun; and ſo are all Words anſwering 
how- long * Again, Milliam the Conqueror invaded England 
about the Year 1070 ; which means this, that taking the Du- 
ration from our Saviour's Time till now for one entire great 
Length of Time, it ſhews at what Diſtance this Invaſion was 
fcom the two Extremes; and fo do all Words of Time an- 
ſwering to the 1 ben! which ſhew only the Diſtance 
of any Point of Time from the Period of a longer Duration; 
eee boo es we meaſure, and to which we thereby cenſider it, 
as bY "Re APY . TP AT: * 133 
F. 4. There are yet beſides thoſe, other Words of Time 
that ordinariby are thought to ſtand for poſitive Ideas, which 
yet will, when conſider d, be found to be relative ; ſuch as 
abe dung, Old, Se. which include and intimate the relation 
any thing hes to a certain Length of Duration, whereof we have 
the Iden in our Minds. Thus having ſettled in our Thoughts 
the 1d:a of the ordinary Duration of a Man to be Seventy 
Years; when we ſay a Man is young, we mean, that his Age 
is yet but a ſmall Part of that which uſually Men attain to; 
amd when we denominate him old, we mean, that his Dura- 
tion is run out almoſt to the End of that which Men do not 
uſually exceed. And ſo it is but comparing the particular Age 
or Duration of this or that Man, to the {deg of.that Duration 
which we have in our Minds as ordinarily belonging to that 
Sort of Animals; which is plain in the Application of theſe 
Names to other Things; for a Man is called young at tw 
Years, and very young at ſeven Years old; but yet a Hott, 
we call old at twenty, and a Dog at ſeven Years; becauſe in 
cach of theſe we compare their Age to different Ideas of Dura: 
ration which are ſettled in our Minds, as belonging to theſe ſo- 
veral Sorts of Animals in the ordinary Courſe of Nature. But 
the Sun and Stars, cho they have out-laſted ſeveral Generg- 
tions of Men, we call not old, becauſe we do not know what 
Period G o Þ hath fet to that Sort of Beings ; this Term be- 
longing properly to thoſe things, which we can obſerve in the 
ordinary Courſe of things, by a natural Decay, to come to an 
End in a certain Period of Time, and ſo have in our Minds, 


Parts 
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Parts of their Duration, and by the relation they bear there- 


unto, call them young or old ; which we cannot therefore do to 
A * or a Diamond, Things whoſe uſual Periods we know 


we 5. The Relation alſo that Things have o ; 
2 another in their Places and Diſtances, is Relatian- E. © 
| obvious to 2 as Above, Below, a Place and 
diſtant from C Croſs, in England, tenfion. 

— But as in Duration, ſo in &. 
tenſiau and Bulk, there are ſome Ideas that are relative, which 
we ſignify by Names that are thought te as Great and 
Little are truly Relations. For here alſo y Obſervation 
ſettled in our db che ldeas of the Bigneſs 6 of Everal Species 
of Things from thoſe we have been moſt accuſtom'd to, we 
make them as it were the Standards whereby to denominate 
the Bulk of others. Thus we call a great Apple, ſuch a one 

as is bigger than the ordinary ſort af thoſe we have been uſed 
to; and a little Horſe, ſuch a one as comes not up to the Size 
of that Idea which we have in our Minds to belong ordinaril 
to Horſes; and that will be a great Horſe to a #e/aman, res 
is but a little one to a Fleming, they two 2 from the dif- 
ferent Breed of their Countries, taken ſeveral ſiz d Ideas, to 
which they compare, and in relation to which een kene 
their Great and their Little. a 

F. 6. So likewiſe Meal and Strong are but 
relativs Denaminatiams of Power, compared to Abſelute* Teri erms 
ſame Ideas we have at that time of greater or Lala. for 
le Power, Thus when we fay a weak ant 
we mean one that has not ſo much 
Power to moye as uſually Men have, or uſually thoſe of his 
Size have; which is a —— his Strength to the Idea we 
have of the uſual Strength of Men, or Men of ſuch a Size. 
The like when we fay the Creatures are all. weak Things; 
weak there is but a relative Term, fignifying the Diſpropor- 
tion there js in the Power of GOD and the Creatures. And 
ſd. abundance of Words in ordinary Speech ſtand only for Re- 
lations (and perhaps the greateſt Part) which at firſt ſight ſeem 
to have no ſuch den. V. g. The Sbip has neceſſary 
Stares 3 mecgſſzry and Stores are both relative Words, one ha- 
ving a relation to the ing the Voyage intended, and 
the other to future Uſe. which Relations, how they are 
conhned ta, and terminate in Ideas derived from Baan or 


ne is toa 2 ane Explication, _ 
— „ 
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CHAP, xu. 
Ami ad Diverſity. | 


"TRE The F. 1. Nother Occafion the Mind often 
n takes of comparing, is, the very 
49 confift X geing of Things, when conſider- 
ing any thing as exiſting at any determin d Time and Place, 
we compare it with itſelf exiſting at another time, and thereon 
form the Ideas of Identity and Diverſity. When we ſee any 
thing to be in any Place in any Inſtant of Time, we are ſure 
(be it what it will) that it is that very thing, and not another, 
which at that ame Lime exiſts in another Place, how like and 
undiſtinguiſhable ſoever it may be in all other reſpects; and in 
this conſiſts Identity, when the Ideas it is attributed to, vary 
nat. at all from what they were that Moment wherein we con- 
fider their former Exiſtence, and to which we compare the 
preſent; for we never finding, nor conceiving it poſſible, that 
two Things of the ſame Kind ſhould exiſt in the ſame Place 
at the ſame time, we rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts 
any where at any time, excludes all of the ſame Kind, and is 
there itſelf alone.” When therefore we demand, whether any 
thing be the ſame or no? it refers always to ſomething that 
exiſted ſuchꝭ a time in ſuch a Place, which it was certain at 
that Inſtant was the ſame with itſelf, and no other; from 
whence it follows, that one thing cannot have two beginnings 
of Exiſtence, nor two things one beginning; it being impoſ- 
- ible for two things of the ſame Kind to be or exiſt in the ſame 
Inſtant in the very ſame Place, or one and the fame thing in 
different Places; that thereſore that had one beginning, is the 
ſame thing; and that which had a different beginning in Time 
and Place from that, is not the ſame, but divers. That which 
bas made the Difficulty about this Relation, has been the little 
Care and: Attention uſed in having preciſe Notions of the 
= 8. 2. We have the Ideas but of three ſorts of 
| Tdentity "of | - Bubſtances. I. God. 2. Finite Intelligences. 
Subſtaucts. g. Badies. Firſt, God is without beginning, eter- 

+ 855 nal, unalterable, and every where; and therefore 
concerning his Identity there can be no doubt. Secondly, Fi- 
nite Spirits having had each its determinate Time and E of 
e 3 10400 
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ing to exiſt, the relation to that Time and Place will al- 
ways determine to each of them its Identity as long as it exiſts. 
- Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every Particle of Matter, to 
-which no Addition or SubftraQtion of — being made, it is 
the ſame; for tho” theſe three forts of Subſtances, as we term 
them, do not exclude one another out of the fame Place, yet 
we cannot conceive but that they muſt neceſſaril — of f chem 
exclude any of the fame Kind out of the fame 
the Notions and Names of Identity and Diverſity ra en in 
vain, and there could be no ſuch DidinAion of Subſtances, or 
any thing elſe one from another. For Example; could two 
Bodies be in the ſame place at the ſame time, then thoſe two 
Parcel of —— otte ad ts fat, take. them great 
or little; nay, all Bodies muſt be one wy E "oe by | 
the ſame Reaſon that two Particles of Matter 
may be in one place, all Bodies may de n Lea i of - 
one place; which, when it can be ſuppoſed, Moder? _ 
takes away the DiſtinQion of Identity and Di- 15 
verſity of one and more, and renders it ridiculous.” But it 
being a Contradiction that two or more ſhould be one, . : 
tity and Diverſity are Relations and Ways of comparing well 
founded, and of Uſe to the Underſtanding. All other things 
being but Modes and Relations ultimately terminated in Sub- 
ſtances, the Identity and Diverſity of each particular Exiſtence 
of them too, will be by the ſame way determined. Only as 
to Things whoſe Exiſtence is in Sueceſſion, ſuch as are the 
Actions of finite Being, v. g. Motion and Thought, both which 
conſiſt in a continued Train of Succeſſion, «concerning their 
- Diverſity there can be no queſtion ;- | becauſe each -per 
the Moment it begins, they cannot _ in different Times 
or in different Places, as permanent Beings: can at different 
Times exiſt in diſtant Places; and his re no Motion or 
Thought, confidered as at different Times, can be the lame, 
each Part thereof having a different beginning of mean 
. 3. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 
"diſcover what is ſo much enquired after, the P N 
5 Principium Indi viduationis; and that it is plain 0 atio- 
is Exiſtence itſelf, which determines a Being of nis. 
any ſort to a particular Time and Place incom- 
municable to two Beings of the fame Kind. This, tho it fagins | 
eaſier to conceive in ſimple Subſtances or Modes, yet when re- 
lected on, is no more difficult in compoumded ones, if Care be 
taken to what it is applied. V g. Let us ſuppoſe an Atom, i. e. 
; erm Body under one immutable-· Superficies, MS: 


0 
: 
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a determined Time and Places it is eyident, that conſider'd in 
an Inſtant of its Exiſtence, it is in that Inſtant the — 


bref for being in that Inſtant what it is, and nothing elſe, 


it is the ſame, and ſo muſt continue as long as its Exiſtence 
is. continued; for ſo lang'it Will be the fame, and no other. 


In like manner, if two. or more Atoms be joined together in- 


to the ſame Maſe, every one of thoſe Atoms — be the ſame, 
by the foregoing Rule; and whilſt they exiſt united together, 
the Maſs conſiſting: of the ſame. Atoms, muſt be the fame 
Maſs, or the fame Bedy, let the Parts be never fo differently 
jumbled; but if one ef theſe Atoms be taken away, or one 
Rew-ene- added, it is ne longer the ſame. Maſs, or the ſame 
Body. In the State of living Creatures, their Identity depends 
not en a: Maſs of the ſame Particles, but on - ſomething elſe ; 
for in them the Variatien of great Paxcels of Matter alters not 
the Identity. An Oak growing from a Plant to a great Tree, 
and then Epp, is ſtill the ame Oak; and a Colt grown up 
to a Horſe, ſometimes fat, and ſometimes lean, is all the while 
the fame Horſe; tho in both theſe Caſes there may be a ma- 
nifeft Change of the Parts; ſo that truly they are not either 


of-them the ſame Maſſes of Matter, tho they be mug one of 


the fame Oak; and the other the ſame Horſe : the reaſon 
whereof is, that i in theſe two Caſes of a Maſs of Matter and 2 
lying . ntvi is not applied to the ſame thing. 

4. We muſt therefore conſider wherein an 
Identity of On differ from a Maſs of Matter, and that ſeems 


Vegetables. to me to he in this, that the one is only the Co- 


bdeſiqn of Particles of Matter any how united; the 
other, ſuch a Diſpoſition of them as conſtitutes the Parts of an 


Oak, and ſuch an, Organization of thoſe Patts, as is fit to re- 


ceive and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame 
the Wood, Bark, and Leaves, Sc. of an Oak, in which con- 
Kits the vegetable Life; that being then one Plant, which has 
ſuch an Organization of Parts in one coherent Body, partaking 
of one common Liſe, it continues to be the fame Plant as long 
as it partakes of the ſame Life, tho that Life be communica- 
ted td new Particles of Matter vitally united to the living Plant 
in a like continued Organization, conformable to that. fort of 


Plants; for this. Organization being at any one Inſtant in any 


one Collection of Matter, is in that particular Concrete diſtin · 
guiſh'd bow all-other, and is that individual Liſe, which exiſt- 
ing conſtantly. from that Moment both forwards and backwards 


in the ſame Continuity of inſenfibly ſucceeding Parts united to 
* bear Bly df. it che Lenzy which og 


the-@me Plant, and all the Parts of it, Part of the fame Platz 
during all the Time that they exiſt united in that continued 
Oręanaation, which js fit to convey that common Life to al 
the Parts ſo united. 

5.5. The Cafe is not ſo much different in Identity of 
Bade, but chat any one may hence ſee what Animals. 


makes an Animal, and continues it the ſame. - Something we. 


have like this in Machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. For: 


Example, What is a Watch? *Tis plain tis nothing but a fit 


Organization, or Conſtruction of Parts, to a certain End, 


which, when a ſufficient Force is added to it, it is capable to 


attain. If we would ſuppoſe the Machine one continued Body, 
all whaſe organized Parts were repair'd, increagd or diminifh'd 
by a conſtant Addition or Separation of inſenſible Parts, with 
one common Life, we ſhould have ſomething very much like 
the Body of an Animal, with this Difference, That in an 
Animal, the Fitneſs of the Organization, and the Motion 
wherein Life conſiſts, begin together, the-Motion coming from 
within; but in Machines, the Force coming ſenſibly from with- 
out, is often away when the Organ is in Order, and well fitted 


to receive it. | 


§. 6. This alſo ſhews, wherein the Identity of Mentity of + 


the ſame Man conſiſts; viz. in nothing but a Man. © 


Participation of the ſame continued Life, by conſtantly fleeting 
3 of Matter, in ſucceſſion vitally united to the ſame or- 
1 He that ſhall place the Idenrity of Man in any 
Thing ele, but, like that of other Animals, in one fitly orga- 
nized Body, taken in any one Inſtant, and from thence conti- 
nue under one Organization of Life in ſeveral ſucceflively fleet- 
ing Particles of Matter united to it, will find it hard to make 
an Embryo, in one of Years, mad and ſober, the fame Man, by 
any Suppoſition, that will not make it poſſible for Beth, Iſmael, 
Socrates, Pilate, St. Auftin, and Cæſur Borgia, to be che ſame 
Man. For if the Identity of Soul — hart the ſame Man, and 
there be nothing in the Nature of Matter, why the fame Indi- 
vidual may not be united to different Bodies, it will be poſſible, 

that thoſe Men 1 Ko in diſtant Ages, and of different Tempers, 
may have been the Man: Wach Way of ſpeaking muſk 
be, from a very ſtrange Uſe of the Word Man, applied to an 
Ata, out of which Body and Shape is exduded : And that Way 
of ſpeaking would agree yet worſe with the Notions of thoſe 
Philoſophers, who allow of Tranſmigration, and are of Opi- 
nion that the Souls of Men may, for their Miſcarriages, be de- 
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* 


ſuited to the Satisfaction of their brutal Inclinations. But yet I 
think, no body, could he be ſure that the Soul of. Heliogabatus 
were in one of: his Hogs, would yet ſay that Hog were a Man 


or Helizgabalus. iy Tb "a FUE : 
"cn, | I 7- Tis not therefore Unity of Subſtance 
* 1 tes that comprehends all Sorts of HAentity, or will de- 
e kene lake. termine it in every Caſe; but to conceive and 
judge of it aright, we muſt conſider. what Idea the Word it is 
applied to, ſtands for: It being one 9 to be the ſame Sub- 
. flance, another the fame Man, and a third the ſame Perſon, if 
Perſon, Man, and Sub/tance, are three Names ſtanding for three 
different Ideas; for ſuch as is the Idea belonging to that Name, 
ſuch muſt be the Identity: Which, if it had been a little more 
carefully attended to, would poſſibly have prevented a great deal 
of that Confuſion, which often occurs about this Matter, with 
no ſmall ſeeming Difficulties, eſpecially concerning Perſnal Iden- 
tity, which thereſore we ſhall in the next Place a little conſider. 
Same Man. F. 8. An Animal is a living organized Body; 
and conſequently the ſame Animal, as we have 
obſerved, is the ſame continued Life communicated to different 
Particles of Matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be united to 
that organiz d living Body. And whatever is talked of other 
Definitions, ingenuous Obſervation puts it paſt Doubt, that the 
Idea in our Minds, of which the Sound Man in our Mouths is 
the Sign, is nothing elſe but of an Animal of ſuch a certain 
Form: Since I think I may be confident, that whoever ſhould 
ſee a Creature of his own Shape and Make, though it had no 
more Reaſon all its Life than a Cat or a. Parrot, would call 
him till a Man; or whoever ſhould hear a Cat or a Parrot dif- 
courſe, reaſon, and philoſophize, would call or think it nothing 
but a Cat or a Parrot; and ſay, the one was a dull irrational 
Memoirs of Man, and the other a very intelligent rati- 
evhat paſi dim i onal Parrot. A Relation we have in an Au- 
Chriſtendom thor of great Note, is ſufficient to countenance 
Irm 1672, to the Suppoſition of a rational Parrot. His 
1679, P. 14. Words“ are, b B35 with 
I had a mind to know from Prince Maurices own Mouth 
the Account of a coinmon, but much credited Story, that I 
© had heard fo often from many others, of an old Parrot he 
had in; Braſil, during his Goyernment there, that ſpoke, 
© and asked, and anſwered common Queſtions like a feaſon- 
able Creature; fo that thoſe of his Train there, generally 
concluded it to! be Witchery or Poſſeſſion; and one of his 
6 Chaplains, who lived long afterwards in Holland, would ne- 


"IR 
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c yer from that Time endure a Parrot, but ſaid they all had a 
Devil in them. Thad heard many Particulars of this * 
<© and aſſerted by People hard to be diſcredited, which made 


28g: 


< me ask Prince Maurice what there was of it. He faid, with 
his uſual Plainneſs and Drineſs in Talk, there was ſome-: 
« thing:true, but a great deal falſe of what had been reported. 
I defired to know of him what there was of the firit * He 
< told me ſhort and coldly, that he had heard of ſuch an old 
_ © Parrot when he came to Braſil; and tho? he believ'd nothing 
« of it, and it was a good Way off, yet he had ſo much Curio- 
« ity as to ſend for it, that twas a very great and a very old: 
one; and when it came firſt into the Room where the Prince 
was, with a great many Dutchmen about him, it ſaid pre- 

« ſently, Nhat a Company of White Men are here ? They ask d 

<-it, what he thought that Man was, pointing at the Prince? 
It anſwer” d, Some Gener al or other; when they I hence come 


brought it cloſe to him, he asked it, Dou ve- 
© nez- vous? It anſwered, De Marinnan. The 
Prince, A qui ęſte· vous? The Parrot, A. un 
© Portugais. Brinn; Que fais tula ? Parrot, Fe 
© 2ards les Poules ? The Prince laugh'd and faid, 


© ous garde les Poules ? Parrot anfwered, Ouy 
& je ſeay bien faire? and made the Chuck 


© moy, © 
© four or five times that People uſe to make 


© to Chickens when they call them. I ſet down 
the Words of this worthy Dialogue in French, 


c Juſt as Prince Maurice ſaid them to me. I 
© asked him in what Language the Parrot ſpoke ? 


© and he ſaid, in Braſſlian. I asked whether he 


< underſtood the Braſilian? He faid, No; but 


© he had taken care to have two Interpreters by 


bim, the one a Dutchman that ſpoke Braſih- 
© an, and the other a Braſilian, that ſpoke 
© Dutch; that he asked them ſeparately and 


< privately,” and both of them agreed in telling 


him juſt the fame thing that the Parrot ſaid. 
I cou 


ye; it anſaver- 
ed, — 
rinnan. '7 he 
Prince, To 
whom do you 


belong? The 
Parrot, To 4 
Portugueze. 
Prince, What 


do you there? 
Parrot, I look 


after the 
rr The 


Prince laugh- | 


ed, and ſa 


Dou book after 


the Chickens ? 


Parrot anſwer- 
ed, Tes I, and | 


1 know well 


enough how. to 


do it. 


not but tell this odd Story, becauſe it is ſo much out 


of the Way, and from the firſt Hand, and what may pals for 
a good one: For I dare fay this Prince, at leaſt, believ'd him- 
« ſelf in all he told me, having ever paſſed for a very honeſt. 
« and pious Man; I leave it to Naturaliſts to reafon, and 
«other Men to believe as they pleaſe upon it; however, it is 
© not, perhaps, amiſs to relieye or enliven a buſy Scene ſome- 
times with ſuch Digreſſions, whether to the Purpoſe 9 F 
| ve 
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N Same M. . have the Story at large in the Author's own 
| — 197 edn ry ae marr 
thought it incredi e; for it cannot —.—.— 
a Man as he, who had Sufficiency enough to 
\ Teſtimonies he gives of himſelf, ſhould take fo — — 
in a Place where it had nothing to do, to pin ſo cloſe not only 
| FFF 
whom he acknow reat Honeſty and „ A 
er which if he himſelf If thought Tnceedible he could not but 
alſo think-ridiculous, The Prince, tis plain, who'vouches this 
Story, and our Author, who relates it from him, both of them 
call this Talker a Porret ; and J ask any one elſe, who thinks 
ſuch a Story fit to be told, whether if this Parrot, and all of 
its Kind, had always talked, as we have @ Prince's Word for 
tt, as this one did; whether, I ay, they would not have paſſed 
for a Race of rational Anima; but yet, whether for all that 
they would have been allowed to de Men, and not Parrats ? 
For I preſume tis not the Idea of a or rational Being 
alone, that makes the Idea of a Mun in moſt People's Senſe, 
but of a Body, ſo and ſo ſhaped, joined to it; and if that be 
the Idea of a Man, the fame: ſucceſſive Body not ſhiſted all at 
once, mult, 2s well as the ſame irnmateria} Spirit, go to making 

of the fame Aan. 

* $9. This being iſed, to find- wherein 
Perfenal ius perſonal Identity conſiſts, we muſt conſider what 
2. Perſen ſtands for; which, I think, is a thinking 
intelligent r 
| and can conſider itſelf. 8 f the ſame N 


different Times and Places: which it does only 
ſciouſneſs, which is inſeparable from Thaking, x4 it ſeems 
to be eſſential to it: It being impoſſible for any one to per- 
ceive, without perceiving that he does perceive. When we 
ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any thing, we 
know that we do fo. ih it hrs a9 cur i or 

ſations and Perceptions: And one is to himſelf 
that which he calls Se; it not 1 Fond in this Caſe 
whether the fame Seff be continued in the fame, or divers 
Subſtances, For fince Conſciouſneſs always accompanies 
Thinking, and tis that that makes every one to be what he 


calls Sef'; and thereby diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all other 


thinking Things; in this alone conſiſts perſonal Identity, i. e. 
| the Samenek of 2 rational Being: And as far as tis Con 


= 


the fame Identical Subſtance? This, few would Conſciouſneſs. 


Sight of one Part whilſt they are Viewing another; and we 


, 


ouſneſ can be extended backwatds to any paſt Action or 

Thought, fo far reaches the Identity of that Perſan; it is the 

fame Se now as it was then; and tis by the ſame Se with this 

preſent one that now reflects on it, that chat Action was done. 
$. 10. But it is farther enquit d, whether it be 


think- they had: Reaſon) to doubt ef, if tbeſt Per- 7748 perſona! 
ceptions, with their Conſciouſnaſa, always re  .. 

main'd preſent in the Mind, whereby the ſame thinking Thing 
would. be always conſciouſly preſent, and, as would be thought, 
evidently the fame tb it ſelf. But that which ſeems to make 
the difficulty is this, that this Conſciouſneſs being interrupted 
always by Forgetſulneſs, there being no Moment of our Lives 
wherein we have the whole Train of all our paſt Actions before 
our Eyes in one View: But even the beſt Memories loſing the 


ſometimes, and that the greateſt Part of our Lives, not. refle&t- 
ing on our paſt Selves, being intent on our preſent Thoughts, 
and in ſound Sleep, having no Thoughts at all, or, at leaſt, none 
with that Conſciouſneſs which remarks our waking Thoughts: 
J ſay, in all theſe Caſes, our Conſciouſneſs being interrupted, 
and we loſing the Sight of our paſt Salues, Doubts are raiſed whe- 
ther we are the ſame thinking Thing, i. 4. the ſame Subſtance, 
or no. 'Which, however reaſonable, or unreaſonable, concerns 
not. perſonal Identity at all. The Queſtion being, what makes the 
fame Perfon, and not whether it bo the ſame Identical Subſtance, 
which always thinks in the ſame Perſon, which in this Caſe mat- 
ters not at all. Different Subſtances, by the ſame Conſciouſneſs, 
2 do partake-in it) being united into one Perſon, as 
well as different Bodies, by the ſame Liſe are united into one 
Animal, whoſe Identity is preſer ved, in that Change of Subſtan- 
ces, by the Unity of one continued Life; For it being the ſame 
Conſciouſneſs that makes a Man be himſelf. to himſelf, perſonal 
Llentity depends on that only, whether. it be annexed only to one 
individual Subſtance, or can be continued in à Succeſſion of ſe- 
veral Suhſtances. For as fat as any intelligent Being can repeat 
the Idea of any paſt Action, with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it has 
of it at firſt, and with the ſame Conſeiouſneſs it has of any pre- 
ſent Action; ſo far it is the ſame ger ſenu Self; For it is by the 
Canſtiouſneſs it has of its preſent Thoughts and Actions, that 
it is Self to it Self now, and ſo will be the ſame Selz as far 
as the fame: Conſciouſneſs: can extend to Actions paſt, of to 
come; and would be by Diſtance of Time, or Change of Sub- 
ſtance, no more two Perſom, than a Man tobe two Men, by 

wearing 


8 


a ky . 


Lr 


a Of ney and B 


other. Cloaths to Day than he did Yeſterday, vich a 
or ſhort Sleep between: The ſame Conſciouſneſs uniting 
El diane Leer inthe fame File, a Tray por 


contributed to their Produdtion. 


F. 11. That chis is lo, we haue ſome Kind of 

Final lun warne in our very Bodies, all whoſe Particles, 
tity in Change wh unite, to this ſame. thinking con- 
N Sund o that we feel when they are touch d, 
— by and. conſcious of Good or 


N — that —_ to them, are 2 of aurſelues; i. e. 0 


Ing — — the Limbs of his Body is 
to every one a Part of himſelf: He ſympathizes and is con · 
cerned for them. Cut off an Hand, and thereby ſeparate it 
from that Conſciouſneſs he had of its Heat, Cold, and other 
j Pe ty aps 
any more than the remoteſt of Matter. Thus we fee the 
Subſtance, 'whereof, perſonal Self conſiſted at one Time, may be 
varied at another, without the Change of perſonal Identity; there 
being, no Queſtion about the ſame : ng though ths. Lua, 
which but now were a Part of it, be cut off. 
. 12. T... 


- which thinks, be changed, it can be the 8 


nnn, it can be different Perſons? 
And to this I anſwer, frlt, This can be no 


Whether in Queſtion at all to thoſe, who place Thought, in 
= Change 4. A __ material, animal Conſtitution, void of 
fate an immaterial. Subſtance, For, whether their 

Su poſition be true, or no; tis plain, they con- 


ceive perſonal Identity preſerved in ſomething elſe than Iden- 
tity of Subſtance; as animal Identity is preſerved in Identity 
of Life, and not of Subſtance. And therefore thoſe, who place 
Thinking in an immaterial Subſtance only, before they can 
come to deal with theſe Men, muſt ſhew why perſonal. — 
cannot be preſerved in the Change of immaterial 

Variety of particular i Subſtances, as well as — 
Identity is 3 in the 9 of material Subſtances, or 
Variety of particular Bodies: Unleſs they will lay, tis one im- 
material Seni that makes the ſame Life in Brutes, as it is one 
immaterial Spirit that makes the ſame Perſon in Men, which 
oy Cartefians pay will not admit, for fear of making Brutes 

thin Things 
| NE men next, as to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, Whether 
if the ſame thinking Subſtance (ſuppoſing immaterial Subſtances 
— a it can be the ſame Perſon? 1 | 
wer, 
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ſwer, That cannot be reſoly'd, but by thoſe" who 'kriow what 
Kind of Subſtances they are that do think; and whether the 
Conſciouſneſs of ' paſt Actions can be transferred from one think- 
ing Subſtance to another. I grant, were the ſame Conſciouſneſs 
the ſame individual Action, it could not: But it being but a 
preſent Repreſentation” of a paſt Action, why it may not b 
poſſible, that that may be repreſented to the Mind to have been, 
which really never was, will remain to be ſhewn. And there- 
fore how far the Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions is annexed to 
any individual Agent, ſo that another cannot poſfibly have it, 
will be hard for us to determine, till we know what kind of 
Action it is, that cannot be done without a reflex Act of Per- 
ception accompanying it, and how performed by thinking 
Subſtances, who cannot think without being conſcious of it. 
But that which we call the ſame Conferouſneſs, not being the fame 
individual Act, why one intellectual Subſtance may not have 
repreſented to it, as done by itſelf, what it never did, and was 
perhaps done by ſome other Agent; Why, I fay, fuch a Re- 
preſentation may not poſſibly be without Reality of Matter of 
Fact, as well as ſeveral Repreſentations in Dreams are, which 
yet, whilſt dreaming, we take for true, will be difficult to con- 
clude from the Nature of things. And that it never is fo, will 
by us, till we haye clearer Views of the Nature of thinking 
Subſtances, be beſt reſolved into the Goodneſs of God, who, as 
far as the Happineſs or Miſery of any of his ſenſible Creatures 
is concern'd in' it, will not by a fatal Error of theirs transfer 
from one to another that Conſciouſneſs which draws Reward 
or Puniſhment with it. How far this may be an Argument 
againft thoſe who would place Thinking in a Syſtem of fleeting 
animal Spirits, I leave to be confider'd. Put yet to return to the 
; Queſtion before us, it muſt be allowed, That if the ſame Con- 
ſciouſneſs (which, as has been ſhewn, is quite a different Thing 
F from the fame numerical Figure or Motion in Body) can be tranſ- 
1 ferred from one thinking Subſtance to another, it wilt be poſſibſe, 
1 two thinking Subſtances may make but one Perfon: For the 
C ſime Conſciouſneſs being preſerved, whether in the fame or 
diferent Subſtances, the perſonal Identity is preſervde. 
ie F. 14. As to the ſecond Part of the Qneffion, Whether the 
h fame immaterial Subſtance remaining, there may be two diſtinct 
5 Perſons? Which Queſtion ſeems to me to be built on this, Whe- 
» KK ther the ſame immaterial Being, being conſcious of the Actions 
er of its paſt Duration, may be wholly ſtripped of all the Conſci- 
ES ouſneſs of its paſt Exiſtence, and loſe it beyond the Power of 
evet retrieving agaiu: And fo as it were beginuing a new Ac- 
er, count from a new Period, have a Conſeiouſneſs that cannot 
| reach 
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reach beyond this new-State, All thoſe who hold Pre-exiſtence, 
are evidently. of this Mind, ſince they allow the Soul to have no 
remaining Conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre- exiſtent- State, 
either wholly ſeparate from Body, or informing any other Body; 
and if they ſhould not, tis plain, Experience would be againſt 
them. So that perſonal Identity reaching no farther than Con- 
ſciouſneſs reaches, a pre · exiſtent Spirit not having continued ſo 
many Ages in a State of Silence, muſt needs make different 
Perſons... Suppoſe a Chriſtian Platoniſt or Pythagorean, ſhould, 
upon God's having ended all his Works of Creation the Seventh 
Jay, think his Soul hath exiſted ever ſince; and ſhould imagine 
it has revolyed in ſeveral Human Bodies, as I once met with one, 
who was perſuaded his had been the Soul of Sacrates, (how rea- 
ſonably I will not diſpute, This I know, that in the Poſt he fill d. 
which was, no inconſiderable one, he paſſed for a very rational 
Man; and the Preſs has ſhewn that he wanted not Parts or Learn- 
ing) would any one ſay, that he being not conſcious of any of So- 
crates's Actions or Thoughts, could be the ſame Perſon with Se- 
crates? Let any one reflect upon himſelf, and conclude, that he 
has in himſelf an immaterial Spirit, which is that which thinks 
in him, and in the conſtant Change of his Body keeps him the 


ſame; and is that which he calls himſelf : Let him alſo ſuppoſe | 


it to be the ſame Soul that was in Neſtor or Ther/ites, at the Siege 
of Troy, (for Souls being, as far as we know any thing of them 
in their Nature, indifferent to any Parcel of Matter, the Suppo- 
ſition has no apparent Abſurdity in it) which it may have been, 
as well as it is now, the Soul of any other Man: But he now ha- 
ving no Conſciouſneſs of any of the Actions either of Neſſor or 
Ther ſites, does, or can he, conceive himſelf the ſame Perſon with 


either of them? Can he be concern'd in either of their Actions? 
Attribute them to himſelf, or think them his own more than the 
Actions of any other Man that ever exiſted? So that this Conſci- 
ouſneſs not reaching to any of the Actions of either of thoſe Men, 
he is no more one Self with either of them, than if the Soul or im- 
material Spirit that now informs him, had been created, and be- 
gan to exiſt, when it began to inform his preſent Body, though it 
were never ſo true, that the ſame Spirit that inform'd Ne/tor's or 
Therſites's Body, were numerically the ſame that now informs his. 
For this would no more make him the ſame Perſon with Ne/ter, 
than. if ſome of the Particles of Matter that were once a Part of 
Neſtor, were now a Part of this Man; the ſame immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, without the ſame Conſciouſneſs, no more making the ſame 
Perſon by being united toany Body, than the ſame Particle of Mat- 
ter, without Conſciouſneſs united to any Body, makes m _ 
. erion. 
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Perſon. But kt himonce find himſelf conſcious of any of the Acti- 
ons of Nzftor, he then finds himſelf the fame Perſon with Ne/ter, 
F. 15. And thus we may be able, without any Difficulty, to 
- conceive the fame Perſon at the Reſurrection, though in a Body 
not exactly in Make or Parts the ſame which he had here, the 
fame Conſciouſneſs going along with the Soul that inhabits it. 
But yet the Soul alone, in the Change of Bodies, would ſcarce to 
any one, but to him that makes the Soul the Man, be enough to 
make the ſame Man. For ſhould the Soul of a Prince, 7 
with it the Conſciouſneſs of the Prince's paſt Life, enter and in- 
form the Body of a Cobler, as ſoon as deſerted by his own Soul, 
every one ſees he would be the fame Perſon with the Prince, ac- 
countable only for the Prince's Actions: But who would fay it 
Was the ſame Man? The Body too goes to the making the Man, 
and would, I gueſs; to every Body, determine the Man in this 
Cafe, within the Soul, with all its princely Thoughts about it, 
would not make another Man: But he would be the fame Cobler 
to every one beſides himſelf, I know that the ordinary Way 
of freaking, the fame Perſon, and the fame Man, ſtand for one 
and the fame Thing, And, indeed, every one will always have 
a Liberty to ſpeak as he pleaſes, and to apply what articulate 
Sounds to what Ideas he thinks fit, and change them as often as 
he pleaſes. But yet when we will enquire what makes the fame 
Spirit, Man, or Perſon, we muſt fix the Ideas of Spirit, Man, 
or Perſon in our Minds; and having refoly'd with ourſelves what 
we mean by them, it will not be hard to determine in either of 
them, or the like, when it is the ſame, and when not. 
. 16. But though the fame immaterial Sub- G 
ſtance or Soul, does not alone, wherever it be, and wr: 0 > 
in whatſoever State, make the ſame Man; yet 'tis Peron. 
plain, Conſcioufneſs, as far as ever it can be ex- 1 5 
tended, ſhould it be to Ages paſt, unites Exiſtences and Actions, 
very remote in Time, into the ſame Perſon, as well as it does the 
Exiſtence and Actions of the immediately preceeding Moment: 
So that whatever has the Conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt Acti- 
ons, is the ſame Perſon to whom they both belong. Had I the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs, that I ſaw the Ark and Noa/'s Flood, as that 
I faw an overflowing of the Thames laſt Winter, or as that I 
write now, I could no more doubt that I that write this now, that 
ſaw the Thames overflow'd laſt Winter, and that view'd the 
Flood at the general Deluge, was the fame Self, place that Self 
in what Subſtance you pleaſe, than that I that write this am the 
fame my Self now whilſt I write (whether I conſiſt of all the fame 
Subſtance, material or immaterial, or no) that T was Yeſterday. 
For as to this Point of being the ſame Self, it matters not whe-- 
T > ther 
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ther this preſent Se be made up of the ſame or other Subſtances, 
I being as much concern'd, and as juſtly accountable for any AQi- 
on done a thouſand Years ſince, appropriated to me now by this 
Selſ· conſciouſneſs, 9 * "= what I did the laſt Moment. 
2 S. 17. Seh is that conſcious thinking Thing, 
e Cubis, (whatever Subſtance, made up of whether 3 — 
neſs. al or material, ſimple or compounded, it matters 
LIFE not) which is ſenſible, or conſcious of Pleafure 
and Pain, capable of Happineſs or Miſery, and fo is concern'd for 
it Self, as far as that Conſciouſneſs extends. Thus every one finds, 
that whilſt comprehended under that Conſciouſneſs, the little 
Finger is as much a Part of it Se., as what is moſt ſo, Upon 
Separation of this little Finger, ſhould this Conſciouſneſs go along 
with the little Finger, and leave the reſt of the Body, *tis evi- 
dent the little Finger would be the Perſon, the fame Perſon ; 
and Self then would have nothing to do with the reſt of the Body. 
As in this Caſe, it is the Conſciouſneſs that goes along with the 
Subſtance, when one Part is ſeparate from another, which makes 
the ſame Perſon, and conſtitutes this inſeparable Se; fo it is in 
Reference to Subſtances remote in Time, That with which the 
Conſciouſneſs of this preſent thinking Thing can join itſelf, makes 
the ſame Perſon, and is one Seff with it, and with nothing elſe; 
and fo attributes to it Sz, and owns all the Actions of that 
Thing as its own, as far as that Conſciouſneſs reaches, and no 
farther ; as every one who reflects, will perceive, - © 
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§. 18. In this Perſonal Identity is founded all 
ard: andi. the Right and Juſtice of Reward and Puniſh- 
niſbment. ment; Happineſs and Miſery being that for which 
| every one is concern'd for h:mſelf, not mattering 
what becomes of any Subſtance, not joined to, or affected with 
that Conſciouſneſs, For as it is eebient in the Inftance I gave 
but now, if the Conſciouſneſs went along with the little Finger, 
when it was cut off, that would be the ſame Self which was con- 
cern'd for the whole Body Yeſterday, as making a Part of it 
Self, whoſe Actions then it cannot but admit as its own now. 
if the ſame Body ſhould till live, and immediately, from 
the Separation of the little Finger, have its own peculiar Conſci- 
ouſneſs, whereof the little Finger knew nothing, it would not 
at all be concern'd for it, as a Part of it Sf, or could own any 
of its Actions, or have any of them imputed to him. 
$. 19. This may ſhew us, wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, 
not in the Identity of Subſtance, but, as I have ſaid, in the 
Identity of Conſciouſneſs, wherein Socrates and the preſent Mayor 
of Juinborongh agree, they are the ſame Perſon: If the ſame 
_ Socrates, waking and ſleeping, do not partake of the 75 
| = 
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Conſciouſneſs, Socrates waking and ſleeping is not the ſame Per- 
ſon; and to puniſh Socrates waking for what ſleeping Socrates 
thought, and waking. Socrates was never conſcious of, would 
be no more of Right, than to puniſh one Twin for what his 
Brother-Twin did, whereof he knew nothing, becauſe their 
Outſides were ſo like that they could not be diſtinguiſh'd ; for 
" 25. e 5 n i wil am bs n 
F. 20. But yet poſſibly it 1 je ; ſuppoſe I 
wholly loſe the * of ſome Parts of my Life, beyond a 
Poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo that perhaps I ſhall never be 
conſcious of them again? yet am not I the fame Perſon that 
did thoſe Actions, had thoſe Thoughts that I once was con - 
ſcious of, though I have now forgot them? To which I anſwer, 
that we muſt here take notice what the Word I is applied to; 
which in this Caſe is the Man only; and the ſame Man being 
preſumed to be the ſame Perſon, I is eaſily here ſuppoſed to 
ſtand alſo for the ſame Perſon. But if it be poſſible for the 
fame Man to have diſtin incommunicable Conſciouſneſſes at 
different times, it is paſt doubt the fame Man would at diffe- 
rent times make different Perſons ; which we fee is the Senſe 
of Mankind in the folemneſt Declaration of their Opinions, 
human Laws not puniſhing the Mad-man for the ' ſober Man's 
Actions, nor the ſober Man for what the Mad- man did, there- 
by making them two Perſons; which is ſomewhat explain'd 
by our way of ſpeaking Engl, when we ſay, ſuch a one is 
not himſelf, or is beſides himſelf; in which Phraſes it is inſinu- 
a ated, as if thoſe who now, or at leaſt firſt uſed them, thought 
that /elf was changed, the /e/f-ſame Perſon was no longer in 
that n. | _ | 
FS. 21. But yet it is hard to conceive, that Difference be- 


Bacrates, the ſame individual Man, ſhould be #ween Identity 
two Perſons. To help us a little in this, we „ Man and 
muſt conſider what is meant by Socrates, or the Heron. 
fame. individual Man. | | | Z 

- Firſt, It muſt be either the ſame individual, immaterial, 
thinking Subſtance ; in ſhort, the numerical Soul, and nothing 
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- - Seondy, Or the ſame Animal, without any regard to an 

- immaterial Sou. 6 1 
Thirdly, Or the ſame immaterial Spirit united to the ſame 


Now, take which of theſe Suppoſitions og pleaſe, it is im- 
poſſible to make perſonal Identity to conſiſt in any thing but 
5 Conſciouſneſs, or reach any farther than that does. 5 

TERS SEES 5 For 
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For by the. firſt of them, it muſt be allow'd poſlible that a 
Man born of different Women, and in diſtant Times, may be 
the fame Man; a way of ſpeaking, which, whoever admits, 
muſt allow it poſſible for the ſame Man to be two diſtin Per- 
ſons, as any two that have liv'd in different Ages without the 
Knowledge of one another's Thoughts | 

By the ſecond and third, Socrates in this Life, and after it, 
cannot be the fame Man any way, but by the fame Conſciouſ- 
neſs ; and ſo making human Identity to — * in the ſame thing 
wherein we place perſonal Identity, there will be no difficulty 
to allow the ſame Man to be the ſame Perſon. But then they 
who place human Identity, in Conſciouſneſs only, and not in 
ſomething elſe, muſt conſider how they will: make the Infant 
Secrates the fame Man with Socrates after the Reſurrection. 
But whatſoever to ſome Men makes a Man, and conſequently | 
the ſame individual Man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, per- 
ſonal Identity can by us be placed in nothing but Conſciouſneſs 
(which is that alone which makes what we lg) without | 
involving us in great Abſurdities, - 

$. 22. But is not a Man drunk and ſober the Game Perſon * 
why elſe is he puniſh'd for the Fact he commits when drunk, 
| tho? he be never afterwards conſcious of it? Juſt as much the 

ſame Perſon, as a Man that walks, and does other thin | 
his Sleep, is the fame Perſon, and is anſwerable for -any Fut | 
chief he ſhall do in it. Human Laws puniſh both with a Tuſtice 
ſuitable to their way of Knowledge, becauſe in theſe Caſes they 
cannot . diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, -what counterfeit; 
and fo the Ignorance in Drunkenneſs or Sleep i is not admitted 
as a Plea. , For tho Puniſhment be annex d to Perſonality, and 
Perſonality to Conſciouſneſs, and the Drunkard perhaps be not 
conſcious of what he did, yet human Judicatures juſtly puniſh 
him, becauſe the Fact is prov'd againſt him; but want of Con- 
ſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. But in the great Day, 
wherein the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid open, it may ho 
reaſonable to think, no one ſhall be made to anſwer for what 
he knows nothing of, but ſhall receive his Doom, his Conſti· 
ence accuſing or excuſing him. 

| 23. Nothing but Conſciouſneſs can unite 
E ana — 5 Exiſtences into the ſame Perſon, the 
Self. Mar? Identity of Subſtance will not do it; for what- 
ever Subſtance there is, however framed, withe 

out Conſciouſneſs there is no Perſon; and a Carcaſe may be a 


Perſon, as well as any ſort of Subſtance be ſo, without Conte 
ouſneſs. ad 
Could 
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Could we ſuppoſe two diſtin& incommunicable Conſciouſ- 
neſſes acting the ſame Body, the one conſtantly by Day, the 
other; by Night; and on the other ſide, the ſame Conſciouſ- 
neſs acting by Intervals two diſtinct Bodies; T ask in the firſt 
Caſe, whether the Day and the Night Man would not be two 
as diſtinct Perſons as Socrates and Plato? And whether, in the 
ſecond Caſe, there would not be one Perſon in two diſtinct 
Bodies, as much as one Man is the ſame in two diſtin Cloath- 
ings? Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, and this 
diſtinct Conſciouſneſs, in the Caſes above-mentioned, is owing 
to the ſame and diſtin immaterial Subſtances, bringing it 
with, them to thoſe Bodies, which, whether true or no, alters 
not the Caſe; ſince it is evident the perſonal Identity would 
equally. be determin'd by the Conſciouſneſs, whether that Con- 
ſciouſneſs were annex'd to ſome individual immaterial Sub- 
ſtance or no; for granting that the thinking Subſtance of Man 

muſt be neceſſarily ſuppoſed immaterial, it is evident that im- 
material thinking thing may ſometimes part with its paſt Con- 
ſciouſneſs, and be reſtor'd to it again; as appears in the For- 
getfulneſs Men often have in their paſt Actions; and the Mind 
many times recovers the Memory of a paſt Conſciouſneſs, 
which it had loſt for twenty Years together. Make theſe In- 
tervals of Memory and Forgetfulneſs to take their Turns regu- 
larly by Day and Night, and you have two Perſons with the 
ſame immaterial Spirit, as much as in the former Inſtance two 
Perſons with the ſame Body. So that Self is not determined by 
Identity or Diverſity of Subſtance, which it cannot be ſure of, 
but only by Identity of Conſciouſneſs, | 

8. 24. Indeed it may conceive the Subſtance whereof it is 
now made up, to have exiſted formerly, united in the ſame 
conſcious | Being; but Conſciouſneſs removed, that Subſtance 
is no more it Self, or makes no more a Part of it, than any 
other Subſtance ; as is evident in the Inftance we have already 
given upon a Limb cut off, of whoſe Heat, or Cold, or other 
AﬀeQions, having no longer any Conſciouſneſs, it is no more 
of a Man's ſelf, than any other Matter of the Univerſe. -In like 
manner it will be in reference to any immaterial Subſtance, 
which is void of that Conſciouſneſs whereby I am my Self to 
my Self; if there be any Part of its Exiſtence, which I can- 
not upon Recollection join with that preſent Conſciouſneſs, 
whereby I am now my /eff, it is in that Part of its Exiſtence 
no more my ſelf, than any other immaterial Being; for what- 
ſoever any Subſtance has thought or done, which I cannot re- 
collect, and by Conſciouſneſs make my own Thought and 
Action, it will no more belong to me, whether a Part of me 


'* thought 


cen or did it, hap if, i bd been date or done by any 
other immaterial Being any where —_ 

K. 25. L agree the more probable Opinion is, that —— 
ſciouſneſs is annex d to, and the Aﬀection. of one individuat 
1mmaterial-Subſtance... ' 

But let Men, according to thaie: — Hyguchribe, — 
of that as they pleaſe; this every intelligent Being, ſenſible of 
Happineſs or Miſery, muſt grant, that there is ſomething that 
is himſelf that he is concern'd for, and would have happy; that 
this Self has exiſted in a continu'd Duration more than one In- 
ſtant, and therefore it is poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, Months 
and Vears to come, without any certain Bounds to be ſet to its 
Duration, and may be the ſame Self by the ſame Conſciouſneſs 
continud on for the future; and thus by this Conſciouſneſs he 
finds himſelf to be the ſame Seh which did ſuch or ſuch an 
Action ſome Years ſince, by which he comes to be happy or mi- 
ſerable now. In all which Account of Self, the ſame numerical 
Subſtance is not conſidered as making the ſame Se; but the 
ſame continu'd Conſciouſneſs, in which ſeveral Subſtances ma 
have been united, and again ſeparated from it; which whil 
they continu'd in a vital Union with that wherein this Conſci- 
—.— then reſided, made a Part of that ſame Self. Thus any 
Part-of our Bodies vitally united to that which is conſcious in 
us, makes a Part of our ſelves ; but upon Separation from the 
vital Union, by which that Conſciouſneſs is communicated, that 
which a Moment ſince. was Part of our ſelves, is now no more 


. fo than a Part of another Man's elf is a Part of me; and it is 


not impoſlible but in a little time may become a real Part of ano- 
ther Perſon; and ſo we have the fame numerical Subſtance be- 
come a Part of two different Perſons, and the ſame Perſon pre- 
ſerv'd under the Change of various Subſtances. Could we ſup- 
poſe any Spirit wholly ſtript of all its Memory of Conſciouſneſs 
of paſt Actions, as we find our Minds always are of a great Part 
of ours, and ſometimes of them all, the Union or Separation of 
ſuch a ſpiritual Subſtance would make no Variation of perſonal 
Identity, ,any more than that of any Particle of Matter does: 
Any Subſtance vitally united to the preſent thinking Being, is a 
Part of that very ſame Self which now is; any thing united to 
it by a Conſciouſneſs of former Actions, makes alſo a Part of 
the ome Seil, which is the ſame both then and now. 8 
F. 26. Perſon, as I take it, is the Name of this 
Perſon a fo- Self.  Where-ever a Man finds what he calls 
renfick Term. Himſelf, there I think another may fay is the 
ſame er. It is a forenſick Term, appropria- 
ting Actions and their Merit, and ſo belongs only to intelligent 
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capable of a Law, and Happineſs and Miſery, This 
| beyond preſent Exiſtence to what is 

paſt, only by Conſciouitieſs, whereby it becomes concerned and 
accountable, owns and imputes to te paſt Actions, juſt upon 
the fame Ground, and for the ſame Reaſon that it does the 
preſent. All which is founded in a Concern for Happineſs, the 
unavoidable Concomitant of Conſciouſneſs, that which is con- 
ſecious of Pleaſure and Pain, deſiring that that Seh that is con- 
ſcious, ſhould be happy. And therefore whatever paſt Actions 
it cannot reconcile, or appropriate to that preſent Self by Con- 
ſciouſneſs, it can be no more concerned in, than if they never 
had been done: And to receive Pleaſure or Pain, i. e. Reward 
or Puniſhment, on the Account of any ſuch Action, is all one, 
as to be made happy or miſerable in its firſt Being, without 
any Demerit at all. For ſuppoſing a Man puniſh'd now for 
what he had done in another Life; whereof he could be made 
to have no Conſciouſneſs at all; What Difference is there be- 
tween that Puniſhment, and being created miſerable? And 
therefore conformable to this, the Apoſtle tells us, that at the 
great Day, when every one ſhall receive according to his Doings, 
the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid open. The Sentence ſhall 
be juftify*d by the Conſciouſneſs all Perſons ſhall have, that 
themſelves,” in what Bodies ſoever they appear, or what Sub- 
ſtances ſoever that Conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the ſame that 
committed thoſe Actions, and deſerve that Puniſhment for them. 
$.-27. Lam apt enough to think I have, in treating of this 
Subject, made ſome Suppoſitions that will look ftrange to 
ſome Readers, and poſſibly they are ſo in themſelves: But yet 
I think; they are ſuch as are pardonable in this Ignorance we 
are in of the Nature of that thinking Thing that is in us, and 
which we look on as ourſelves. Did we know what it was, 
or how it was tied to a certain Syſtem-of fleeting Animal Spi- 


Tits ; or whether it could, or could not perform its Operations 


of Thinking and Memory out of a Body organized as ours is; 
and whether it has pleaſed God, that no one ſuch Spirit ſhall 
ever be united to any but one ſuch Body, upon the right Con- 
ſtitution of whoſe Organs its Memory ſhould depend, we might 
ſee the Abſurdity of ſome of thoſe Suppofitions I have made. 
But taking, as we ordinarily now do (in the Dark .concerning 
theſe Matters) the Soul of a Man, for an immaterial Subſtance, 
independent from Matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there 
can from the Nature of Things be no Abſurdity at all, to ſup- 
poſe, that the ſame Soul may, at different Times, be united 
to different Bodies, and with them make up, for that Time, 
ps — 
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one Man: as well as we ſuppoſe! a. Part of a Sheep's' Body yeſter- | 
day, ſhould be a Part of Man's Body to morrow, and in that 
of bo Ran. a vital Part of, Melibzys nmel As well as it did 
of his | | 
A 28. To conclude, 8 Sabſtance be- 
Phe Di <4 to exiſt, .it muſt, during its Exiſtence, ne- 
en Uſe of gin 
Names. dceſſarily be the fame: Whatever Compoſitions 
ol Subſtances begin to exiſt, during the Union 
oh thoſe Subſtances, the Concrete muſt be the ſame : Whatſoever 
Mode begins to exiſt, during its Exiſtence, it is the ſame: And 
ſo, if the Compoſition be of diſtinct Subſtances, and different 
ö es, the ſame Rule holds. Whereby it will appear, that the 
Mode, « or Obſcurity that has been about this Matter, rather 
_ riſes from the Names ill uſed, than from any Obſcurity in 
Things themſelves. For whatever, makes the ſpecifick Idea, to 
which the Name is applied, if that Idea be Reddily kept to, the 
Diſtinction of any thing into the ſame, and divers, will cally 
be conceived, and there can ariſe no Doubt about ite 
S8. 29. For ſuppoſing a rational Spirit be the 
1 idea of a Man, tis ealy to know what is the 
; = 1b ſame Man, viz. the ſame Spirit, whether ſepa- 
nate or in a Body, will be the ſame Man. Sup- 
poſing a rational Spirit vitally united to a Body of certain Con- 
formation of Parts to make a Man, whilſt that rational Spirit, 
with that vital Conformation. of Parts, though continued in a 
fleeting ſucceflive Body, remains, it will be the ſam Man. But 
if to any one the deg of a Man be but the vital Union of Parts 
in a certain Shape; as long as that vital Union and Shape re- 
mains, in a Concrete no otherwiſe the ſame, but by a continu- 
ed Succeſſion of fleeting Particles, it will be the fame Man. 
Fc or whatever be the Compoſition, whereof the Complex Idea 
is made, whenever Exiſtence” makes it one particular Thing 
under one Denomination, the ſame Exiſtence continued, pre- 
ſerves it the ſame Individual under the ſame Denomination, 85 4 
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8 the Biſhop of Worceſter pretends to be ——_— W — 
the ines of > Chriſtian Faith, concerning n 
e ſa ys, 4 


of the Dead. His W -4 of arguing from i it, is 454 
Reajon of * the efarrefien 7 the e ſame Body upon Mr. Locks 


rounds, 
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 Grojnds, is From the Idea of Identity. To which ' * © 
gur Author * anſwers: Give me Leave, my Lord, J hi 34 
to ſay, that the Reaſon of beliewing any Articles of Letter to tbe 
e Chriftian Faith (ſuch as your Lordſhip is here Bihop of 
Wing af} to me, and pn my Grounds, is its be- Worceſter, 
ing a Part of Divine Revelation: Upon this Ground p. 167, Ce. 
J believed it before I either writ that Chapter ß 
Ilentity and Diverſity, and before I ever thought of thoſe Pro- 
_ poſitions which your Lordſhip quotes out of that Chapter; and 
upon the fame Ground I believe it ſtill; and not from my Ideas 
of identity. This S of your Lordſhip's therefore, being 
4 Propoſition neither ſelf-evident, nor allowed by me to be true, 
remains to be proved. 80 that your Foundation failing, all your 
. large Superſtructure bailt thereon, comes to nothing. 3 
HhBut, my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave Leave hum- 
bly to repreſent to your Lordſhip, that I thought you undertook 
to male out, that my Notion of Ideas was inconfiftent with the Ar- 
gicles of the Chriſtian Faith. But that which your Lordſhip - in- 
| ances in here, is not, that I yet know, an Article of the Chriſtian 
Faith. The Neſurrection of the Dead, I acknowledge to be an 
Article of the Chriſtian Faith: But that the Reſurraction of the 
fame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame Body, is an 
kan of the Chriſtian Faith, is, what, I confeſs, I do not yet 


ow. | 
In the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are contained all the 
Articles of the Chriſtian Faith) I find our Saviour and the Apoft 
to preach the Reſurrection of the Dead, and the Reſurrecion 78 
the Dead in many Places: But I do not remember any Place where 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body is ſo much as mentioned. Nay, 
which is very remarkable in the Caſe, I do not remember in any 
Place of the New Teſtament (where the general Reſurrection at the 
laſt Day is ſpoken of) any ſuch Expreſſion as the Reſurre4ion of the 
Jaay, much leſs of the ſame Body. | 3-4 
I fay the general Reſurrection at the laſt Day: Becauſe where 
the ReſurreAion of ſome particular Perſons preſently upon our 
Saviour's Reſurrection is mentioned, the Words 
are, The Graves were opened, and many Bodies of * Matt. xxvii. 
Saints, which ſept, aroſe, and came out of the 52, 53. 
Frames after his Reſurrection, and went into the _ 

Ha City, and appeared to many: Of which peculiar Way of 
(peatcing of this Reſurrection, the Paſſage itſelf gives a Reaſon in 
theſe Words, appeared to many, i. 4. thole who lept, appeared, ſo 
2s to be known to be riſen But this could not be known, un. 
leſs they brought with them the Evidence, that they were thoſe 
who had been dead, whereof there were two Proofs, their 
Graves were opened, and their Bodies not only gone out of them, 
but appeared to be the ſame to thoſe who had known them wt] 

| | mer. 
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merly alive, and knew them to be dead and buried. For if they 
had been thoſe who had been dead ſo long, that all who knew them 
once alive, were now gone, thoſe to whom they appeared might 
have known them to be Men ; but could not have known they 
were riſen from the Dead; becauſe they never knew they had been 
dead. . All that by their appearing: they could have known, was, 
that they were ſo many living Strangers, of whoſe Reſurrection 
they knew nothing. "Twas neceſſary therefore, that they ſhould 
come in ſuch Bodies, as, might in Make and Size, Cc. appear to 
be the ſame they had before, that they might be known to thoſe of 
their Acquaintance, whom they appeared to. And it is probable 
they were ſuch as were newly dead, whoſe Bodies were not yet 
diſſolved and diſſipated; and therefore, tis particularly ſaid here, 
(differently from what is ſaid of the general Reſurrection) that their 
Bodies aroſe; becauſe they were the ſame that were then lying in 
their Graves, the Moment before they roſe. - © 


But your Lordſhip endeavours to prove. it muſt be the ſame Bo- 
dy: And let us grant that your Lordſhip, nay, others too, think 
you have proved it muſt be the ſame Body; will you therefore 
ſay, that he holds what is inconſiſtent with an Article of Faith, 
who having never ſeen this your Lordſhip's Interpretation of the 
Scripture, nor your Reaſons for the ſame Body, in your Senſe of 
the ſame Body; or, if he has ſeen them, yet not underſtanding 
them, or not perceiving the Force of them, believes what the Seri 
ture propoſes to him, vi. That at the laſt Day, the Dead ſball b 
raiſed, without determining whether it ſhall be with the very ſame 
Bodies or no ? K NET + „ ves 
I know your Lordſhip pretends not to erect your particular 4 
terpretations of Scripture into Artieles of Faith. And if you do 
not, he that believes the Dead fall be raiſed, believes that Article 
of Faith which the Scripture propoſes : And cannot be accuſed of 
holding any thing incon ſiſtent with it, if it ſhould happen, that 
what he holds, is inconſiſtent with another Propoſition, - wiz. That 
the Dead ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Bodies, in your Lordſhip's 
| 775 * I do not find propoſed in Holy Writ as an Article 
of Faith. 3 Ss 
But your Lordſhip argues, it muſt be the ſame Body ; which as 
| 3 1 fame Body is not the ſame individual 
* P. 34, 35. Particles of Matter, which were united at the 
+ _ Point of Death. Nor the ſame Particles of Matter, 
that the Sinner had at the Time of the Commiſſicn of his Sins. But 
that it muſt be the ſame material Subſtance which auas witally united 
to the Soul here; i. e. as I underſtand it, the ſame individual Parti- 
eles of Matter, which were, ſome Time or other during his'Life 
here, vitally united to his Soul. 39 


W 


c 2 than what was united to the Soul in Life ; 


_ parate 
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* Vour firſt Argument to prove, that it muſt be the ſame Bod 
this Senſe of the /ame Body, is taken “ from theſe | 
Words of our Saviour, Al that are in the Graves John v. 28, 
Hall hear his Voice, and ſhall come forth. + From 29. 
whence your. Lordſhip argues, That theſe Words, tags lf 
all that are in their Graves, relate to no other Sub- P. 37. 
cauſe a different Subſtance cannot be ſaid to be in the Graves, and 
to come out of them. Which Words of your Lordſhip's, if they 
prove any thing, prove that the Soul too is lodged in the Grave, 
and raiſed out of it at the laſt day. For your Lordſhip ſays, Can 
a different Subſtance be ſaid to be in the Graves, and come out of them? 
So that according to this Interpretation of theſe Wards of our Sa- 
viour ; No other Subſtance bang raiſed, but what hears his Voice; 
and no other Subſtance hearing his Voice, but what being called, 
comes out of the Grave; and no other Subſtance coming out of the 
Grave, but what was in the Grave, any one muſt conclude, that 
the Soul, unleſs it be in the Grave, will make no part of the 


Perſon that is raiſed, unleſi, as your Lordſhip argues againſt 


me, You can make it out, that a Subſtance aubich 

never was in the Grave may come out of it, or that P. 37. 
the Soul is no Subftance. - | | 
But ſetting aſide the Subfance of the Soul, another Thing that 
will make any one doubt, whether this your Interpretation of our 
Saviour's Words be neceſſary to be received as their true Senſe is, 
'That it will not be very ieee your 1 
Saying T, you do not mean by the ſame Body, + P. 34. 
The ſame individual Particles which were united © 


at the Point of Death, And yet by this Interpretation of our 
Saviour's Words, you can mean no other Parz:icles but ſuch as 


were united at the Point of Death; becauſe you mean no other 
' Subſtance but what comes out f the Grave; and no Subſtance, no 


Perticles come ont, you ſay, but what were in the Grave; and 1 
think, as Loos will not ſay, that the Particles that were ſe- 
— e 


y by Perſpiration before the Point of Death, 
were laid up in the Grave. | 


But your Lordſhip, I find, has an Anſwer to 


this, viz. * That by comparing this with other Places, * P. 37. 
you find that the Mord [of our Saviour above 


quoted] are #0 be underſtood of the Subſtance of the Body, to which 


the Soul wwas united, and not to (I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip writ of } 
thoſe individual Particles, i. e. thoſe individual Particles that are 


in the Grave at the Reſurrection. For ſo they muſt be read, to 
make your Lordſhip's Senſe entire, and to the Purpoſe of your 


Anſwer here: And then methinks this laſt Senſe of our Saviour's 
Words given by your Lordſhip, wholly overturns the Senſe 
which you have given of them above, where from thoſe Words 


you | 


"this 1 . » | 
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ng Argument, that a Subſfance could not, upon hearing 
the Voice of Chtift, come o of the Grave, which was never in the 
Grave. There (as far as I can underftand your Words) yout 
Lordſhip argues, that our Saviour's Words muſt be underſtood of 
the Particles in the Grave, wrleſs, as your Lordſhip ſays, one 
can make it out, that a Sabſtance which #ever was in the Gravur, 
may come out of it. And here your Lordſhip exprefy ſays, That 
dur Savieur's' Words are to be underſtood of the Subſtante of that Bo- 
dy, to which the Soft] was [at any time] united, and not to thoſe 3ndi- 
vidual Particles that, are in the Grave. Which put together, ſeems 
to me to ſay, That our Saviour's Words are to be underſtood of 
thoſe Particles only that are in the Grave, and not of thoſe Par- 
ticles only which are in the Grave, but of others alſo, which have 
at any time been vitally united to the Soul, but never were in the 
Grave. "IR ö k | . tA. IR. $3 ba 


The next Text your Lordſhip brings to make the Reſurrefivn 


ak. e the ſame * in your Senſe, an Article of 

2 Cor. v. 10. Faith are ** _ * Paul; * For awe mu 
Re. all appear before the em. Seat of Ghrift, 
that every one may receive the Things done 25 55 Body, according to 
5 | that he hath done, whether it be god or bad. To 
+ P. 33. which your Lordſhip ſabjoins + this Queſtion : 
es theſe Words be e, of any other uterial 
Subſtance, bat that Body in which theſe Things were dine? Anſar, 
A may ſuſpend his determining the Meaning of the Apoſtle 
to be, that à Simier ſhall ſuffer for his Sins in the very ſame Bo. 
dy wherein he committed them: Becauſe St. Paul does not ay 
he ſhall have the very fame Body, when he ſuffers, that he had 
when he finn; d. The Apoftle ſays indeed, done in bis Body. The 
Body he had, and did Things in at Five or Fifteen! was, no 
doubt, 51. Botly, as much as that, which he did Things in at 
Fifty, was bis Body, though his Body were not the 2 Body 
at thoſe different Ages : Ando will the Body, which he ſhall have 
after the Reſurrection, be his Body, though it be not the very 
fame with that, which he had at Five, or Fifteen, or Fifty. He 
that at Threeſcore is broke on the Wheel, for a Mufder he 
committed at Twenty, is puniſhed for what he did in his Body, 
though the Body he has, f. e. his Body at Threeſcore be not th 
ſame, 7. . made up of the ſame individual Particles of Matter, 
that that Body was, which he had forty Years before. When 
your Lordſhip has reſolved with yourſelf, what that ſame im- 
mutable he is, which at the laſt Judgment ſhall receive the 
Things done in 51, Body, your Lordſhip will eafily ſee, that 
the Body he had when an Embryo in the Womb, which a Child 
E. in Coats, when a Man marrying a Wife, and when 
-rid dying of a Conſumption, and at laſt, which he' 8 
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have after the Reſurrection, are each of them br: Body, though 
neither: of them be the ſame Body, the one with the other. ; 
But farther to your Lordſhip's Queſtion, Cam 2heſe wordi be un- 
derſtoai of any other material-Subtance, but that Body in which theſe- 
Things dere dons ? I anſwer; Theſe Words of St. Paul may be an- 
derſtood of anoiher material Subſtance; than that Body in-which theft 
Things were dune, becauſe: your Lordſhip teaches me, and gives 
me a ſtrong 2 to —— _ _- > tera 
Lordſhip: ſays, you do not. ſay the ſame Par- P. 34. 
ticles off ee —— — very Time 4 "A | * 
the comm ſſton of his Sins, (ball be raiſed at the lat 
cs — Shves this Reafon — — . 
then a. lang Sinner muſt have a vaſt Body, conſidering F P. 38. 
the continual ſpending: of Particlts * Perfpiration. 
Now, my . if the Apoſtles Words, as your Lordſhip would 
argue, cannot Je underſtood of any other material Subſtance, but that 
Budy,. in which theſe Things were done; and no Body upon the Re- 
movab or Change of ſome of the Particles, that at any Time 
makes it up, is the ſame material Subſtance or the ſame Bo- 
dy; it will, I think, thence follow, that either the Sinner muſt 
have all the ſame individual Particles vitally united to his Soul, 
when he is raiſed, that he had vitally united to his Sou}, when 
he ſinnꝰd: Or elſe St. Pauls Words here cannot be underſtood 


to mean the Body in which the Things were done. For if there 


were: other Particles of Matter in the y, wherein the Thing 
was done, than in that which is rais'd, that which is rais'd can“ 
nat be the -/ame Body in which they were done: Unleſs that a- 
lone, which has juſt all the ſame individual Particles when any 
Action is done, being the ſame Body wherein it was done, that 
alſo, which has not the fame individual Particles wherein that 
Action was done, can be the ſame Body wherein it was done; 
which is in Effect to make the ſame Body ſometimes to be the ſame; 
and ſometimes not the ſame. | | 
. Your Lordſhip-thinks it ſuffices. to make the ſame Body to have 
not all, but no other Particles of Matter, but fuch as were ſome 
time or other vitally. united to the Soul before: But ſuch a Bo- 
dy, made up Part of the Particles ſome” time or other vitally 
united to the Soul, is no more the fame Body wherein the Acti- 
ons were done in the diſtant Parts of the long Sinner's Life, than 
that is the ſame! Body in which a quarter, or half, or three 
uarters of the ſame Particles, that made it up, are wanting. 
or Example, A Sinner has acted here in his Body an hundred 
Years z he is raiſed at the laſt Day, but with what Body? The 
fame,. ſays your Lordſhip, that he ated in; becauſe St. Paul 
ſays, he muſt receive the Things done in his Body: What therefore 
muſt his Body at the Reſurrection: conſiſt of > Muft-it conſiſt of 


all the Particles of Matter that have ever been vitally united to 


his 
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his Soul? For they, in Succeſſion, have all of them made up 
- his Body wherein he did Theſe Things : No, ſays: 
„. as your Lordſhip, that would make his Body too 


 waſt; it ſuffices to make the ſame Body in which 


the Things were done, that it conſiſts of ſome of the Particles, 
and no — but ſuch as were, ſome time during his Life, vital - 
ly united to his Soul. But, according to this Account, Bit Bo- 
— at the Reſurrection, being, as your Lordſhip ſeems to limit 
it, near the fame Size it was in ſome Part of his Life, it will be 
no more the ſame Body in which the Things were done in the di- 
ſtant Parts of his Life, than that is the ſame Body, in which half 
or three quarters, or more of the individual Matter that made 
it then up, is now wanting. For Example, Let 4is Body at fif- 

Years old conſiſt of a Million of Parts: five hundred thou- 

d at leaft of thoſe Parts will be different from thoſe which 


any other Seaſon of his Life, or to er them promiſcuouſly 
out of thoſe which at different Times have ſucceſſively been vi- 
tally united to his Soul, they will no more make the ſame Bo- 
dy, which was his, wherein ſome of his Actions were done, than 
that is the ſame Body, which has but half the ſame Particles: 
And yet all your Lordſhip's Argument here for the ſame Body, 
is, becauſe St. Paul ſays, it muſt' be 5, Body in which theſe 
Things were done; which it could not be, if any other' Subſtance 
were joined to it, i. e. if any other Particles of Matter made up 
the Body, which were not vitally united to the Soul when the Action 


was done. | 5 — | 
Again, your Lordſhip ſays, + do not 
+ P. 34. ſay — individual Particles [ſhall make up the 
Body at the Reſurrection] which were united at the 
Point of Death, for there muſt be a great Alteration of them in a lin- 
gring iſeaſe, as ifs at Man / into a Conſumption. Becauſe, 
tis likely your ip thinks theſe Particles of a decrepit, 
waſted, wither'd Body, would be too few, or unfit to make 
ſuch a plump, ftrong, vigorous, well-ſiz'd Body, as it has plea- 
' fed your Lordſhip to proportion out in your Thoughts to Men 
at the Reſurrection; and thereſore ſome {mall Portion of the 
Particles formerly united vitally to that Man's Soul, ſhall be re- 
aſſumed to make up his Body to the Bulk your Lordſhip judges 
convenient; but the greateſt Part of them ſhall be left out to 
avoid the making his Body more vaſ than your Lordſhip thinks 
wio.iill be fit, as appears by theſe your Lordſhip's 
„ Words — following, wiz. * That you 
do not ſay the ſame Particles the Sinner had at the 
very time of Commiſſion of his Sins; for then a long Sinner muſt have 
a vaſt Body. | : 
at 


* 
4 
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But then, pray, my Lord, what muſt the Embryo. do, who dy- 
ing within a few. Hours after his Body was vitally united TA 
Soul, has no Particles of Matter, which were formerly united to 
it, to make up his Body of that Size and Proportion which your 
Lordſhip ſeems to require in Bodies at the Reſurrection? Or muſt 
we believe he ſhall remain content with that ſmall Pittance of Mat- 
ter, and that yet imperfect Body to Eternity, becauſe it is an Arti- 
cle of Faith to believe the Ræſurrection of the very ſame Body? i. e. 
made up of only ſuch Particles as have been vitally united to the 
Soul. For if it be ſo, as your Lordſhip, ſays. 
Vat Liſ is tbe Reſult of the Union of Soul and P. 43. 
Baay, it will follow, That the Body of an Embryo 5 
dying in the Womb may be very little, not the thouſandth Part of 
any ordinary Man. For ſince from the. firſt Conception and Be- 
inning of Formation it has Life, and Life is the Reſult of the 
Union of the Soul with the Body; an Embryo, that, ſhall die either 
by the untimely Death of the Mager or by any other Accident, 
preſently after it has Life, muſt, according to your * 's Do- 
ctrine, remain a Man not an Inch long to Eternity; — there 
are not Particles of Matter, formerly united to his Soul, to make 
him bigger; and no other can be made uſe of to that purpoſe: 
Though what- greater Congruity the Soul hath with any. Particles 
of Matter which were once vitally united to it, but are now ſo no 
mger, than it hath with Particles of Matter which it was never 
united to, wonld be hard to determine, if that ſhould be de- 
- 


By theſe and not a few other the like Conſequences, one may 
Tee what Service they do to Religion, and the Chriſtian Doctrine, 
who raiſe Queſtions, and make Articles of Faith about the Reſur- 
 reftion of the ſame Body, where the Scripture ſays nothing of the 
fame Body; or if it does, it is with no ſmall Repri- 
. mand. to thoſe who make ſuch an Enquiry. Bu 1 Cor. xv. 
fame. Man will ſay, How are the Dead raiſed up? 35, &C. 
and with what Body do they comes Thou Fool, that as: 
_ which thou ſoweſt is not quickened except it die. Aud that which 
thoy ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not that Body that ſhall be, but bare Grain, 
it may chance of Wheat, or of ſome other Grain. But Gad giveth it 
à Body as it hath pleaſed bim. Words I think ſufficient to deter us 
from determining any thing for or againſt the ſame Body being raiſed 
at the laſt Day. It ſuffices, that all the Dead ball be raiſed, and 
every one appear and anſwer for the things done in this Life, and 
receive according to the things he hath done in his Body, whether 
good or bad. He that believes this, and has ſaid nothing incon- 
ſiſtent herewith, I preſume may and muſt be. acquitted from being 
guilty of any thing inconfiftent with the Article of the Reſurrection 
of. the Dead. | th ng | * 
N | 9 | | But 
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But your Lordſhip, to prove the Ræſurrect ion of the ſame Body to 
Be an Article of Faith, farther asks, + How could it 
+ F. 38. be ſaid, if any other Subſtance be joined to the St 
244 the Reſurrection, as its Bedy, that they were th 
Things done in or by the Body? Anja. Juſt as it may be ſaid of a 
Man at an hundred Years old, that hath then another Subſtance 
joined to his Soul, than he had at twenty, that the Murder or 
9 — he was guilty of at twenty, æwere Things done in the 
Body: How by the Body comes in here, I do not ſee, 2 
Your Lordſhip adds, And St. Paul's Diſpute about the Manner of 
raiſing the Body, might ſoon have ended, if there were no Necefity of 
the ſame Body. Anfww. When I underſtand what Argument there is 
in theſe Words to prove the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, with- 
out a Mixture of one new Atom of Matter, I ſhall know what to {a 
to it. In the mean Time this I underſtand, That St. Paul would 
have put as ſhort an End to all Diſputes about this Matter, if he had 
ſaid, hat there was a Neceſſity of the ſame Body, or that it ſhould 
be the ane Body. | A 
Ihe next Text of Scripture. you bring for the 
t 2 Cor. xv. ſame Body is, } If there be no 1 of 4.4 
16. | Dead, then is not Chriſt raiſed. From Whi 
. your Lordſhip argues, I ſeems then other Bo- 
: dies are to be raiſed as his was. I grant other 
Dead, as certainly raiſed as Chriſt was; for elſe his Reſurrection 
would be of no uſe to Mankind. But I do not Tee how it fol- 
.lows, that they ſhall be raiſed with the /ame Body as Chriſt was 
raiſed with the ſame Body, as your Lordſhip infers in theſe Words 
annexed ; And can there be any Doubt, whether his Body was the 
Jame material Subſtance which was united to his Soul before? I an- 
ſwer, None at all; nor that it had juſt the ſame diſtinguiſhed Li- 
neaments and Marks, yea, and the fame Wounds that it had at the 
Time of his Death. If therefore your Lordſhip will argue from 
other Bodies being raiſed as his was, That they muſt keep Propor- 
tion with his in Samene/s ; then we muſt believe, that every Man 
ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Lineaments and other Notes of Diſtin- 
ction he had at the Time of his Death, even with his Wounds yet 
open, if he had any, becauſe our Saviour was ſo raifed, which 
ſeems to me ſcarce reconcileable with what your 
T 2-34. Lordſhip ſays, + of a fat Man falling into a Con- 
SS umption, and dying. | . | 
But whether it will conſiſt or no with your Lordſhip's Meanin 
in that Place, this to me ſeems a Conſequence that will need to be 
better proved, viz. That our Bodies muſt be raiſed the ſame, juſt as 
our Saviour's was: Becauſe St. Paul ſays, if there be no Ræſurrection 
of the Dead, then is Chrift not riſen. For it may be a good Conſe- 
quence, Chriſt is riſen, and therefore there ſhall be a Reſurrection of 


the 


; 
; 
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the Dead ; and yet this may not be a good Conſequence, Chriſt was 
raiſed with the ſame Body he had at his Death, therefore all Men 
ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Body they had at their Death, contrary 
to what your Lordſhip ſays concerning a fat Man dying of @ Con- 


ſumption. But the Caſe I think far different betwixt our Saviour, 


and thoſe to be raiſed at the laſt Da. if 
1. His Body /aw not Corruption, and therefore to give him ano- 
ther Body, new moulded, mixed with other Particles, which were 
not contained in it as it lay in the Grave, whole and entire as it was 
laid there, had been to deſtroy his Body to frame him a new one 
without any Need. But why with the remaining Particles of a 
Man's Body long ſince diſſolved and moulder'd into Duſt and Atoms, 
(whereof poſſibly a great Part may have undergone Variety of 
Changes, and enter'd into other Concretions, even in the Bodies of 
other Men) other new Particles of Matter mixed with them, may 
not ſerve to make his Body again, as well as the Mixture of new 
and different Particles of Matter with the old, did in the Compaſs of 
his Life make is Body, I think no Reaſon can be given. 
This may ſerve to ſhew, why though the Materials of our Savi- 
our's Body were not changed at his Reſurrection; yet it does not 
follow, but that the Body of a Man dead and rotten in his Grave, 
or burnt, may at the lat Day have ſeveral new Particles in it, and 
that withour any Inconvenience : Since whateyer Matter is 
vitally united to it Soul, is 5% Body, as much as is that which 
y- 6g wore it when he was born, or in any other Part of his 

ife. 

In the next Place, the Size, Shape, Figure, and Lineaments 
of our Saviour's Body, even to his Wounds, into which doubt- 

Thomas put his Fingers and his Hand, were to be kept in the 

raiſed Body of our Saviour, the ſame they were at his Death, to be 
a Conviction to his Diſciples, to whom he ſhew'd himſelf, and 
who were to be Witneſſes of his Reſurrection, that their Maſter, 
the very ſame Man, was crucified, dead, and buried, and raiſed 


again, and therefore he was handled by them, and eat before them 


r he was riſen, to give them in all Points full Satisfaction, that 
it was really he, the ſame, and not another, not a Spe&re or A 
parition of him : Though I do not think your Lordihip will thence 


argue, That becauſe others are to be raiſed as he <vas, therefore it is 


neceſſary to believe, that becauſe he eat after his Reſurrection, 
others at the laſt Day ſhall eat and drink after they are raiſed from 
the Dead ; which ſeems to me as good an Argument, as becauſe 


his undiflolved Body was raifed out of the Grave, juſt as it there 


lay intire, without the Mixture of any new Particles; therefore 
the corrupted and conſumed Bodies of the Dead at the Reſurrection, 
ſhall be new framed only out of thoſe ſcatter'd Particles which were 
once vitally united to their yEOY without the leaſt Mixture of any 

| & one 
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one fingle Atom of new Matter. But at the laſt Day, when all 


Mlden are raiſed, there will be no Need to be aſſured of any one 


particular Man's Reſurrection. Tis enough that every one ſhall 
appear before the Judgment · Seat of Chriſt, to receive according to 
What he had done in his former Life; but in what Sort of Body he 
ſhall appear, or of what Particles made up, the Scripture having ſaid 
nothing, but that it ſhall be a ſpiritual Body raiſed in Incorruption, 
it is not for me to determine. NY td: 
1 Vour Lordſhip aſks, * Were they [who ſaw our 


FP. 39.  Saviourafter his Refurrection] -J/itneſes only. for 


*. ſome material Subſtance then united to his Soul? I 
anſwer, I beg your Lordſhip to confider, whether you ſuppoſe our 
Saviour was known to be the ſame Man (to the Witneſſes that were 
to ſee him, and teſtify, his Reſurrection) by his Soul, that could nei- 
ther be ſeen nor known to be the ſame ; or by his Body, that could 
be ſeen, and by the diſcernible Structure and Marks of it, be known 
to be the ſame ? When your Lordſhip has reſolved that, all that you 
fay in that Page, will anſwer itſelf. But becauſe one Man cannot 
know another to be the ſame, but by the outward. viſible Linea- 
ments, and ſenſible Marks he has been wont to be known and di- 
ſtinguiſhed by, will your Lordſhip therefore argue, That the Great 
Judge, at the laſt Day, who gives to each Man, whom he raiſes, 

is new Body, ſhall not be able to know who is who, unleſs he 
gives to every one of them a Body, juſt of the ſame Figure, Size 
and Features, and made up of the very ſame individual Particles he 
had in his former Life? Whether ſuch a Way of arguing for the 
Reſurrection of the ſame Body, to be an Article of Faith, contributes 
much to the ſtrengthening the. Credibility. of the Article of the 
Reſurrection of the Dead, I ſhall leave to the Judgment of 
E FParther, for the proving the Reſurrection of the 
4 P. 40. fame Body, to be an Article of Faith, your Lord- 
: . - ſhip ſays, I But the Apoſtle infifts upon the Reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, not merely as an Argument of the Poſſibility 2 

i ours, but of the Certainty of it ; + becauſe he roſe, 


4 1 Cor. xv. as the Firlt-Fruits ; Chriſt the Firſt-Fruits, after. 


20, 23. Wards they that are Chriſt's at his coming.  Anfav. 
11 25 © No doubt, the Reſurrection of Chrift is a Proof of 


the Certainty of our Reſurrection. But is it therefore a Proof of the 


Reſurrection of the /ame Body, conſiſting of the ſame individual 
Particles which concurr'd to the making up of our Body here, with- 


' 'out the Mixture of any one other Particle of Matter? I confeſs I 
ſee no ſuch Conſequence. - | "FD 


Te 4 But your Lordſhip goes on: || St. Paul was 


aware of the Objection in Men's Minds, about the 


T Reſurrection of the ſame Body; and tis of great Conſequence as to this 


Article, 


o 


yy wow "5 
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Article, to fhew 15 evhat Grounds he proceeds. But ſome Men will 


ſay, How are the Dead raiſed up, and with what Body do they come? 


Firſt, he ſhews, that the ſeminal Parts of Plants are wonder fully im- 


prov d by the ordinary Providence of God, in the Manner of their Ve- 
getation. Anſav. I do not perfectly underſtand, what it is for the ſe- 
minal Parts of Plants to be wonderfully improved by the ordinary Pro- 
evidence of God, in the Manner of their Vegetation: Or elſe, perhaps, 
I ſhould better ſee how this here tends to the Proof of the Reſur- 
rection of the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe. 0 9 
It continues, + They ſow bare Grain of Wheat, 
or of ſome other Grain, but God giveth it a Bo- + P. 40. 
dy, as it hath pleaſed him, and to every Seed his 7 
own Body. Here, ſays your Lordſhip, is an Identity of the materi- 
al Subftance oppoſed t =o be ſo. But to me a Diverſity of 
the material Subſtance, i. e. of the component Particles, 7s here ſup- 
2 5 or in direct Words ſaid. For the Words 
St. Paul taken all together, run thus, hat V. 37. 

which thou ſoweſt, thou au not that Body aubich 
Hall be, but bare Grain, and fo on, as your Lordſhip has ſet down 
the Remainder of them. From which Words of St. Paul, the 
natural Argument ſeems to me to ſtand thus: If the Body that is 
put in the Earth in ſowing, is not that Body which ſpall be, then 
the Body that is put in the Grave, 7s not that, 7. e. the ſame Body 
that ſhall be. : SE | 

But your Lordſhip proves it to be the ſame Body by theſe three 
Greek Words of the Text, mn idov o@ua, which 
your Lordſhip interprets thus, That proper Body P. 40. 
ewhich belongs to it. Anſwer, Indeed by thoſe Greet 3 
Words m id)ov 9@4w, whether our Tranſlators have rightly render- 
ed them his own Body, or your Lon more rightly, that proper 
Body which belongs to it, I formerly underſtood no more but this, 
that in the Production of Wheat, and other Grain from Seed, God 
continued every Species diſtin&t, ſo that from Grains of Wheat 
ſown, Root, Stalk, Blade, Ear and Grains of Wheat were produ- 
ced, and not thoſe of Barley; and ſo of the reſt, which I took to be 
the Meaning of to every Seed his own Body, No, ſays your Lord- 
ſhip, . theſe Words prove, That to every Plant of Wheat, and to 
every Grain of Wheat produced in it, is given the proper Body that 
belongs to it, is the ſame Body with the Grain that was ſown. 
Anſwer, This, I confeſs, I do not underſtand ; becauſe I do not un- 
derſtand how one individual Grain can be the /ame with twenty, 
fifty, or an hundred individual Grains; for ſuch ſometimes is the 
Increaſe. | 

But your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your 
Lordſhip, Every Seed having that Body in little +P. 40. 
wwhich is afterwards fo much enlarged; and in Grain | l 

| 3. | fe 
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the Seed is corrupted before its Germination ; but it hath its proper or- 

ganical Parts, which make it the ſame Body with that which it 
grows up to. For althzugh Grain. be not divided into Labes, as other 
Seeds. are, yet it hath been found, by the moſt accurate Obſerwvatians, 
that upon ſeparating the Membranes, theſe ſeminal Parts are diſcerned 
in them ; which afterwards grow ap to that Body which we call 
Corn, In which Words I crave Leave to obſerve, that your Lord- 
ſhip ſuppoſes, that a Body may be enlarged by the Addition of an 
hundred or a thouſand Times as much Bulk as its own Matter, and 
yet e N the ſame Body; which, I confeſs, I cannot under- 


But in the next Place, if that could be ſo ; and that the Plant, in 
its full Growth at Harveſt, increaſed by a Thouſand or a Million 
of Times as much new Matter added to it, as it had when it lay in 
little concealed in the Grain, that was ſown, was the very ſame Bo- 
dy; Yet I do not think that your Lordſhip will ſay, that evei 
minute, inſenſible, and inconceivably ſmall Grain of the hundred 
Grains, contained in that little organized ſeminal Plant, is every one 
of them the very ſame with that Grain which contains that whole 
little ſeminal Plant, and all thoſe inviſible Grains in it. For then 
it will follow, that one Grain is the ſame with an Hundred, and an 
hundred diſtin& Grains the ſame with one: Which I ſhall be able 
to afſent to, when I can conceive, that all the Wheat in the World 
is but one Grain. | : | 

For I beſeech you, my Lord, conſider what it is St. Paul here 
ſpeaks of: It is plain he ſpeaks of that which is ſown and dies, i. e. 
the Grain that the Huſbandman takes out of his Barn to ſow in his 
Field. And of this Grain, St. Paul ſays, that it is at that Body 
that ſhall be. Theſe two, wiz. That which is ſown, and that Body 
that foall be, are all the Bodies that St. Paul here ſpeaks of, to re- 
preſent the Agreement or Difference of Mens Rodies after the Re- 
ſurrection, with thoſe they had before they died. Now, I crave 
Leave to aſk your Lordſhip, which of theſe Two is that little inviſi- 
ble ſeminal Plant, which your Lordſhip here {peaks of? Does your 
Loxdſhip mean by it the Grain that is ſown ? But that is not what 
St. Paul ſpeaks of, he could not mean this embryenated little Plant, 
for he could not denote it by theſe Words, that which thou ſoww- 
ef, for that he ſays muſt die: But this little embryonated Plant, con- 
tained in the Seed that is ſown, dies not: Or does your Lordſhip 
mean by it, the Body that ſhall be? But neither by theſe Words, 
the Body that Gall be, can St. Paul be ſuppoſed to denote this in- 
| ſenſible little embryenated Plant; for that is already in Being con- 
tained in the Seed that is ſown, and therefore could not be ſpoke of 
under the Name of the Body that ſhall be. And therefore, I con- 
feſs I cannot ſee of what Uſe it is to your Lordſhip to introduce 
here this third Body, which St. Paul mentions not, and to make 
that the ſame, or not the ſame with any other, when thoſe * 
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St. Paul ſpeaks” of, are, as I humbly conceive, theſe two viſible 


ſenſible Bodies, the Grain ſown, and the Corn grown up to Ear, 
with neither of which this inſenſible embryonated Plant can be the 
ſame Body, unleſs an inſenſible Body can be the ſame Body with 
a ſenfible Body' and a little Body can be the ſame Body with 
one ten Thouſand, or an hundred Thouſand times as big as itſelf. 
So that yet, I confeſs, I ſee not the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, 
proved from theſe Words of St. Paul, to be an Article of Faith. 
- Your Lordſhip goes on: St. Paul indeed ſaith, 

That we ſow not that Body that ſhall be; but he P. 41. 
ſpeaks not of the Identity, but the Perfection of it. N 

Here my Underſtanding fails me again: For I cannot underſtand 
St. Paul to ſay, That the ſame identical ſenſihle Grain of Wheat, 
which was ſown at Seed time, is the very ſame with every Grain of 
Wheat in the Ear at Harveſt, that ſprang from it: Yet ſo I muſt 
underſtand it, to make it prove, that the ſame fenſible Body, that 
is laid in the Grave, ſhall be the very ſame with that which ſhall be 
raiſed at the Reſurrection. For I do not know of any ſeminal Body 
in little, contained in the dead Carcaſe of any Man or Woman, 
which, as your Lordſhip ſays, in Seeds, having its proper Organi- 
cal Parts, ſhall afterwards be enlarged, and at the Reſurrection grow 
up into the ſame Man. For I never thought of any Seed or ſeminal 
Parts, either of Plant or Animal, % wonder fully 5 by the 
Providence of God, whereby the ſame Plant or Animal ſhould beget 
itſelf ; or ever heard, that it was by Divine Providence deſigned 
to produce the ſame Individuals, buf for the producing of fu - 
wy and diſtinct Individuals, for the Continyation of the ſame 
cies. 5 . 

N _ Lordſhip's next Words are, Aud although 

there be ſuch a Difference from the Grain itſelf, f P. 41. 
when it comes up to be perfect Corn, with Root, Stalk, 

Blade and Ear, that it may be ſaid to outward Appearance not to be the 
ſame Body; yet with regard to the ſeminal and organical Parts it is 
as much the ſame, as a Man grown up, is the ſame with the Embryo 
in the Womb. Anſwer, It does not appear by any Thing I can find 
in the Text, That St. Paul here compared the Body,. produced 
with the ſeminal and organical Parts, contained in the Grain it 
ſprang. from, but with the whole ſenſible Grain that was ſown, - 
Microſcopes had not then diſcovered the little Embryo Plant in 
the Seed; and ſuppoſing it ſhould have been reveal'd to St. Paul, 
(though in the Scripture we find little Revelation of Natural 
Philoſophy) yet an Argument taken from a Thing perfectly un- 
known to the Corinthians, whom he wrote to, could be of no 
Manner of Uſe to them; nor ſerve at all either to inſtruct or 


- convince them. But granting that thoſe St. Pax/ wrote to, 


knew it as well as Mr. Lewenhoek ; yet your Loruſhip thereby 
| | | 7 proves 
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proves not the raiſing of the /ame Body; your Lordſhip ſays it is as 
much the ſame [I p. Jeu leave to add Body] as a Man * "up is - 
the ſame (ſame, what I beſeech 74 Lordſhip ?) auith the Eubrys in 
the Womb. For that the Body of the Embryo in the Womb, and Body 
of the Man grown up, is the /ame Body, I think no one will ſay ; 
unleſs he can perſuade himſelf, that a Body that is not the hun th 
Part of another, is. the ſame with that other; which I think no one 
will do, till having renounced this dangerous Way by Ideas of Think- 
ing and Reaſoning, he has learnt to ſay, that a Part and the Whole 

are the ſame. 5 5 „„ : 
ap, nog Your Lordſhip goes on, + And although many 
P. 41. ' Arguments may be uſed to prove, that a Man is not 
e ' the ſame, becauſe Life, which depends upon the Courſe 
of the Blood, and the Manner of Reſpiration, and Nutrition, is ſo 
WY in both States; yet that Man would be thought ridiculous 
that ſhould ſeriouſly affirm, That it was not the ſame Man. And 
your Lordſhip ſays, I grant that the Variation of great Parcels of 
Matter in Plants, alters not the Identity: And that the Organizati- 
e of the Parts in one coherent Body, partaking of one common Life, 
makes the Identity of a Plant. Anſwer, My Lord, I think the 
SQueſtion is not about the /ame Man, but the 
Eſſay, B. 2: /ame Body. For though I do ſay, * {ſomewhat dif- 
C. 27. f. 4. ferently from what your Lordfhip ſets down as my 
Words here) © That that which has ſuch an Or- 
ganization, as is fit to receive and diſtribute Nouriſhment; ſo as 
© to continue and frame the Wood, Bark. and Leaves, c. of a 
© Plant, in which - conſiſts the vegetable Life, continues to be the 
* ſame Plant, as long as it partakes of the ſame Life, though that 
* Life be communicated to new Particles of Matter, vitally united 
© to the living Plant.“ Yet I do not remember, that I any where 
ſay, That a Plant, which was once no bigger than an Oaten Straw, 
and afterwards grows to be above a Fathom about, is the /ame Body, 

though it be ſti Fug one Plant. | "RE 

The well known Tree in-Epping Foreſt, nd the King's Oah, 
which, from not weighing an Ounce at firſt, grew to have ma- 
ny Tuns of Timber in it, was all along the ſame Oak, the ve- 
ry ſame Plant; but no Body, I think, will ſay it was the ſame 
Body when it weighed a Tun, as it was when it weighed but an 
Ounce, unleſs he has a Mind to fignalize himſelf by ſaying; 
That that is the ſame Body, which a thouſand Particles of 
different Matter in it, for one Particle that is the ſame ; which 
is no better than to ſay, That a thouſand different Particles are 
but one and the ſame Particle, and one and the fame Particle 
is a thouſand different Particles; a thouſand '' Times greater 
Abſurdity, than to ſay Half is the Whole, or the Whole is the 
ſame with the Half; which will be improved ten Thouſand 
Times, yet farther, if a Man ſhall fay, (as your Lordſhip ſeems 
— 
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Grain that was ſown, were put into a 
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to me to argue here] That that great Oak is the very ſame Body 
with the Acorn it ſprang from, becauſe there was in that Acorn an 
Oak in little, which was afterwards (as your Lordſhip expreſſes it) 
ſo muth enlarged, as to make that mighty Tree. For this Embryo, 
if T may ſo call it, or Oak in little, being not the hundredth, or 
| the thouſandth Part of the Acorn, and the Acorn being not 
the thouſandth Part of the grown Oak, twill be very extraordinary 
to prove the Acorn and the grown Oak to be the /ame Body, by a 
Way wherein it cannot be pretended, that above one Particle of an 
hundred Thouſand, or a Million, is the ſame in the one Body, that 
it was in the other. From which Way of Reaſoning, it will fol- 
low, that a Nurſe and her ſucking Child have the ſame Body ; and 
be paſt Doubt, that a Mother and her Infant have the ſame Body. 
Bat this is a Way of Certainty found out to eſtabliſh the Articles of 
Faith, and to overturn the new Method of Certainty that your Lord- 
ſhip ſays I have flarted, which is apt to leave Mens Minds more 
e 
And now I deſire your Lordſhip to conſider of what Uſe it is to 
you in the preſent Caſe, to quote out of my E/ay theſe Words, 
That partaking of one common Life, makes the Identity of a 
Plant; ſince the Queſtion is not about the Identity of a Plant, 
but about the Identity of a Body. It being a very different Thin 
to be the ſame Plant, and to be the ſame Body. For that whi 
makes the ſame Plant, does not make the ſame Body ; the one be- 
ing the 1 in the ſame continued vegetable Life, the other 
conſiſting of the ſame numerical Particles of Matter. And therefore 
your Lordſhip's Inference from my Words above 


- quoted, in theſe which you ſubjoin, “ ſeems to me P. 42. 


'a very ſtrange one, wiz. So that in Things capable of Ftp 
any ſort of Life, the Identity is confiſtent with a continued Succeſſion 
of arts; and ſo the Wheat 8 up, is the ſame Body with the 
Grain that was ſown. For J believe, if my Words, from which 
you infer, And ſo the Wheat grown p is the ſame Body with the 


| | yllogiſm, this would hardly 
be brought to be the Concluſion. es Tb pg tes ; 
But your Lenny goes on with Conſequence upon Conſequence, 


though I have not Eyes acute enough every where to ſee the Con- 
nexion, till you bring it to the Reſurrection of the ſame Body. The 


Connexion of your Lordſhip's Words T are as fol- 


: 


loweth ; Aud thus the Alteration of the Parts ef + P: 41: 
the Body at the Reſurrection, is con ſiſtent with its , 


"Identity, if its Organization and Life be the ſame; and this is a 
real Identity of the Body, which depends not upon Conſciouſneſs. From 
auhence it follows, that to make the fame Body, no more is required, 
But reſtoring to Life the organized Parts of it. If the Queſtion were 
about raiſing the ſame Plant, I do not ſay but there might be ſome 
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bence it follows, that to make the ſame Plant, no more is requires 
But to reflore Life to the organized Parts of it. But this Deduction, 
wherein from thoſe Words of mine that ſpeak only of the Identity 
of a Plant, your Lordſhip infers, there is no more required to make 

e ſame Body, than to make the {ame Plant, being too ſubtile for 
me, I leave to my Reader to find aut. re, 
FPaaaoour Lordſhip goes on and ſays, * That I grant 
p. 434. eie. That the Identity of the ſame Man con- 
its in a participation of the ſame. continued 
« Life, by conſtantly fleeting. Particles of Matter in Succeſſion, 
© vitally united to the ſame organized Body.“ Anfev. I ſpeak in 
theſe Words of the /dentity of be ſame Man, and your Lordſhi 
thence  roundly- concludes; /a that there is. na, Difficulty of the 
Samene/s of the Body. But your Lordſhip knows, that 7 do not 
take theſe two Sounds, Man and Body, to ſtand for the ſame Thing, 
nor the Identity of the Man to be the ſame with the Identity of the 


Zaurt let us read out your Lordſhip's Wards, * So 
P. 42. that: there is no Difficulty as to the Sameneſa of the 
1 Body, if Life were continued; and if by Divine Pow- 
er, Life be reſtored ta that material Subſtance which was befare united, 
4 Re-union of the Soul to it, there is Reaſon to deny the Identity 
7 the Body. Not from the e of the Soul, but from that 
ife which is the Reſult of the Union of the Soul and Body. 
If I underſtand your Lordſhip right, you in theſe Words, from 
the Paſſages above quoted out 72 my Book, argue, that from 
thoſe Words of mine it will follow, That it is or may be 
fame Body, that is raiſed at the Reſurrection. If ſo, my Lor 
your Lordſhip has then proved, That my Book is not inconſiſtent 
with, but conformable to this Article of the Reſurrectian of the 
fame Body, which your Lordſhip contends for, and will have to 
be an Article of Faith: For though I do by no Means deny 
that the /ame Bodies ſhall be raiſed at the laſt Day, yet I ſee no- 
2 your Lordſhip has ſaid to prove it to be an Article of 
_—” g 8 d 1 


> 6 


e eee But your Lordſhip 75 on with your Proofs, 
IP: 43. and fays, ¶ But St. Paul fill ſuppoſes, that it mu 

1 15 be that material Subſtance to which the Soul Twas be- 
fore united. For, ſaith be, it is ſawn in Corruption, it is raiſed in 
Incorruption : It is ſown in Diſhonour, it is raiſed in Glory: 
It is ſown in Weakneſs, it is raiſed in Power: It is ſown a Natu- 
ral Body, it is raiſed a Spiritual Body. Can ty material Sub- 
Hance, which was never united to the Bady, P to be ſown in 
Corruption, and Weakneſs, and Diſhonour? Fisber therefore he 
muſt ſpeak of the ſame Body, or his Meaning cannot be ITS 0-1 
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I anſwer, Can ſuch a material Subſtance, which was never laid in 
the Grave, be /aid to be ſown, &c? For your Lord- 
ſhip ſays, * You. do not ſay the ſame individual Par- P. 34. 
ticles, which were united at the Point of Death jball | 5 
be raiſed at the laſt Day; and no other Particles are laid in the Grave, 
but ſuch as are united at the Point of Death; either therefore your 
Lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another Body, different from that which was 
ſown, which ſhall be raiſed, or elſe your meaning, I think, cannot 
be comprehended. TW 
But whatever be your Meaning, your Lordſhip proves it to be 
St. Pauls Meaning, That the /ame Body ſhall be raiſed, which was 
ſown, in theſe following Words, + For what does all 3 
this relate to @ conſcieus Principle? Anſw. The Scrp- 1 P. 43. 
ture being expreſs, That the ſame Perſon ſhould be 0 820 
raiſed and appear before the Judgment · Seat of Chriſt, that every one 
may receive according to what he had done in his Body; it was 
very well ſuited to common Apprehenſions, (which refined not a- 
bout Particles that had been witally united to the Soul) to ſpeak of 
the Body which each one was to have after the Reſurrection, as he 
would be apt to ſpeak of it himſelf. For it being his Body both be- 
fore and after the Reſurrection, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of his 
Body as the fame, though in a ſtriet and philoſophical Senſe, as 
your Lordſhip ſpeaks, it be not the very ſame. Thus it is no Im- 
propriety of Speech to ſay, this Body of mine, which was for- 
merly ſtrong and plump, is now weak and waſted, though in ſuch 
a Senſe as you are ſpeaking of here, it be not the ſame Body. Re- 
velation declares nothing any where concerning the /ame Body, 
in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame Body, which appears not to 
have been thought of. The ' Apoſtle directly propoſes. nothing 
for or againſt the ſame Body, as neceſſary to be believed: That 
which he is plain and dire& in, is oppoſing and condemning ſuch 
curious Queſtions about the Body, which could ſerve only to per- 
E not to confirm what was material and neceſſary for them to 

lieve, vx. a Day of Judgment and Retribution to Men in a fu- 
ture State; and therefore tis no Wonder that mentioning their Bo- 
dies, he ſhould uſe a Way of Speaking ſuited to vulgar Notions, 
from which it would be hard poſitively to conclude any thing for 
determining of this Queſtion (eſpecially againſt Expreſſions in the 
ſame Diſcourſe that plainly incline to the other Side) in a Matter 
which, as it appears, the Apoſtle thought not neceſſary to determine; 
and the Spirit of God thought not fit to gratify any one's Curioſity 


in. 

But your Lordſhip ſays, * The Apoſtle ſpeaks Ay 3 
plainly of that Body which was once quickned, that P. 44. 
afterwards falls to Corruption, .and is to be reſtored 
with more noble Qualities. I wiſh your Lordſhip had * — 
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316 / labntity and Diverſity. 
Words of St. Paul, wherein he ſpeaks plainly of that numerical 
Body that was once quickned,, they would preſently decide this 
ueſtion. - But your Lordſhip proves it by theſe following Words 
of St. Paul: For this Corruption muſt put on Incorruption, and this 
Mortal muſt put on Immortality; to which your Lordſhip adds, That 
on do not fee' how he could more expreſly affirm the Identity of this 
— ec Body, "ith that after the Reſurrection. How expreſly it 
is afirmed by the Apoſtle, ſhall be conſidered by and by. In the 
mean time, it is paſt Doubt, that your Lordſhip beſt knows what 
8 or di not ſee. But this I will be bold to ſay, that if St. Paul 
ad any where in this Chapter (where there are ſo many Occaſions 
for it, if it had been neceſſary to have been believed) but ſaid in ex- 
preſs Words that the ſame Bodies ſhould be raiſed, every one elſe, 
who thinks of it, will /ze he had more expreſiy affirmed the Identity 
of the Bodies which Men now have, with thoſe they ſhall have after 
the Reſurrection. s n We K. Rios e 
Ic17jöhe Remainder of 1 Period is; 
+P. 44. Aud that without any Reſpect to the Principle of Self- 
| + conſciouſneſs. Anſev. Theſe Words, I doubt not, have 
ſome Meaning, but I muſt own I know not what; either towards 
the Proof of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, or to ſhew, that any 
thing I have ſaid concerning-Se/f-Conſciouſneſs, is inconſiſtent: For 
J do not remember that I have any where ſaid, That the Identity 


of Body conſiſted in Self-conſerouſne/s. 


From your preceeding Words, your Lordſhip 
Pp. 44. concludes thus. And ſo if the Scripture be the 
| pole Foundation of our Faith, this is an Article of it. 
My Lord, to make the Concluſion unqueſtionable, I hambly con- 
ceive the Words muſt run thus. And ſo if he Scripture and your 
Lordſhip's Interpretation of it, be the ſole Foundation of our Faith, 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body is an Article of it. For with 
Submiſſion, your Lordſhip has neither produced expreſa Words 
of Scripture for it, nor ſo proved that to be the Meaning of any of 
thoſe Words of Scripture which you have produced for it, that a Man 
who reads and fincerely endeavours to underſtand the Scripture, can- 
not but find himſelf. obliged to believe, as expreſly that the ame 
Bodies of the Dead, in your Lordſhip's Senſe, ſhall: be raiſed, as 
that the Dead ſball be a> mp And I crave Leave to give your 
Lordſhip this one Reaſon'for it. He who reads with Attention this 
%  _ Diſcourſe of St. Paul || where he diſcourſes of the 
i Cor. xv. Reſurrection, will ſee, that he plainly diſtinguiſhes 
| between the Dead that ſhall be raiſed, and the Bo- 
*V.15,22, ies of the Dead. For it is ep mrtyTis 86, are 
23, 29, 32, the Nominative Caſes to zeige, Conn 
35» 52. o, Sp νονννEt, all along, and not owuam 
| Bodies, which one may with Reaſon think would 
ſome where 
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fomewhere;or other have been expreſſed, if all this had been ſaid 
to propoſe it as an Article of Faith that the very ſame Bodies ſhould 
be raited. The ſame manner of ſpeaking the Spirit of God ob- 
ſerves all through the New Teſtament, — 3 | ROSE la 
ſaid, *-raiſe the Dead, quicken or make alive the * Matt. xxii. 
Dead, the Reſurrection of the Dead. Nay, theſe 31. 7 
very Words of our Saviour, + urged by your Lord- Mark xii. 26. 


Hhipfor the Refurrektion of the ſame Bach, run thus. John v. 21. 


Ila c of ey i v macions dns oye 7 parns avrs Acts xxvi. 

x) <x-mg ov v1 & monty TH His dvdfoa- Rom. iv. 17. 
9 & {i 12225 0 * 3 . 

my (wns, 01. 5. 7% Pann. aegt ar, &s drdramy 2 Cor.i. 

xeiozws. Would a well-meaning Searcher of the 1 Theſſ. iv. 


Scriptures be apt to think, that if the Thing here 14, 16. 


intended by our Saviour were to teach, and propoſe + John v. 28. 
it as an Article of Faith, neceſſary to be believed 20. 
by every one, that the very /ame Bodies of tbe d Bas 
Dead ſhould: be raiſed, would not, I ſay, any one be apt to think, 
that if our Saviour meant ſo, the Words ſhould rather have been 
Teva. Th O. @ & ig nẽðjVns, i. e. all the Bodies that are 
in the Graves, rather than all who are in the Graves; which muſt 
denote Perſons,” and not preciſely Bodies ? + - 3 3H 
Another Evidence, that St. Paul makes a Diſtinction between 25 
Dead and the Bodies of the Dead, ſo that the Dead cannot be taken 
in this, 1 Cor. xv. to ſtand preciſely for the Bodies 5 
of the Dead, are theſe Words of the Apoſtle, * But V. 35. 
fame Men <will ſay, How are the Dead raiſed? And | 
evith-what Bodies do they came? Which Words, Dead and They, if 
ſuppoſed. to ſtand preciſely for the Bodies of the Dead, the Queſtion 
will run thus: How are the dead Bodies raiſed? And with what 
Bodies do the dead Bodies come? Which ſeems to have no very 
able Senſe... ET he fag het ny 
This therefore being ſo, and the Spirit of God keeps ſo expreſly 
to this Phraſe, or Form of ſpeaking in the New Teſtament, of 
raifing, quickening, riſing, Reſurrection, &c. of the Dead, where 
the Reſurrection of the laſt Day is ſpoken of; and that the Body is 
not mentioned, but in anſwer to this Queſtion, Vith what Bodies 
Hall thoſe Dead, who are raiſed, come? So that by the Dead cannot 
preciſely be meant the dead Bodies: I do not ſee but a good Chriſtian, 
who reads the Scripture, with an Intention to believe all that is 
there revealed to him concerning the Reſurrect ion, may acquit him- 
ſelf'of his Duy therein, without entering into the Enquiry, whether 
the dead ſhall have the very ſame Bodies or no? Which Sort of En- 
quiry the Apoſtle, by the Appellation he beſtows here on him that 
makes-it, ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall think 
himſelf bound to determine concerning the Identity of the Bodies 
of the Dead raiſed at the laſt Day, will he, by the Remainder of St. 
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318 Of Identity and Diverſity. 
PauPs Anſwer, find the Determination of the Apoſtle to be much 
in favour of the very ſame Body, unleſs the being told, that the 
Body ſown, 7s not that Boy that Hall be? That the Body raiſed is 
as different from that which was laid down, as the Fleb of Mar is 
from the Fleſb of Beaſts, Fiſhes, and Birds, or as the Sun, Moor, and 
Stars are different one from another, or as different as a corruptible, 
weak, natural, mortal Body, is from an incorruptible, powerful, 
ſpiritual, immortal Body; and laſtly, as different as a Body that is 

| Haas and Blood, is from a Body that is not Fl; and Bh. For 
RE Fleſb and Blood cannot, ſays St. Paul, in this very 
938 Place, inherit the Kingdom of God; unleſs, I ſay, 
1 | all this, which is contained in St. Paul's Words, 
can be 1 to be the Way to deliver this as an Article of 
Faith, which is required to be believed by every one, viz. That 
the Dead ſhould be raiſed with the very ſame Bodies that they had 
Before in this Life ; which Article - propoſed” in theſe or the like 
lain and expreſs Words, could have left no Room for Doubt in 
the meaneſt Capacities ; nor for Conteſt in the moſt perverſe 


Do Wy. 2 Your Lordſhip adds in the next Words, + And ſo it 
+ P. 44. Batb been akways underfiood by the Chriftian Church, 
viz. That the Reſurrefion of the ſame Body, in 
your Lordſhip's Senſe of ſame Body, is an Article of aith. Anſfever, 
hat the Chriflian Churches always underfiood, is beyond my 
Knowledge. But for thoſe who coming ſhort of your Lordſhip's 
eat 3 cannot gather their Articles of Faith from the un- 
erſtanding of all the whole Chriſtian Church, ever fince the preach- 
ing of the Goſpel, (who make the far greater Part of Chrif ians, I 
think I may ſay, nine hundred ninety and nine of a thouſand) but 
are forced to have recourſe to the Scripture to find them there, 
I do not ſee, that they will eaſily find there this propoſed as an Ar- 
ticle of Faith, that there ſhould be a Ræſurrection of the ſame Body; 
but that there ſhall be a Reſurrection of the Dead, without ex- 
plicitely determining, That they ſhall be raifed with Bodies made 
wholly of the ſame Particles which were once vitally united to their 
Souls in their former Life, without the Mixture of any one other 
Particle of Matter; which is that which your Lordſhip means by 
the /ame Body. | | 
But 3 your Lordſhip to have demonſtrated this to be an 
Article of Faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not ſee, 
that all your Lordſhip has ſaid here, makes it ſo much as probable ; 
What is all this to me? Yes, ſays your Lordſhip in 
ST, 2; the following Words, + My Idea of perſonal Identity 
is inconfiſtent with it, for it makes the ſame Body which 
was here united to the Soul, not ta be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the 
| Cog 1 * Keſurrectios. 
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Neſurrettion. But by any material Subſtance united to the ſame Prin- 
ple ae. the ſame R. a: | 
"* This is an Argument of your Lordfhip's which I am oblip'd 
to anſwer to. But is it not fit I ſhould firſt underſtand it, be 
fore I anſwer it? Now here T do not well know, what it is to 
make a Thing not 10 be neceſſary to the ye the ReſurreFion. 
Bur to help myſelf out the beſt 4 can, with a Gueſs, I will conjecture 
(kick, in diſputing with learned Men, is not very ſafe) your 
rdſhip's Meaning is, That my Idea of or” rag _ Identity makes 
A necdfſaty, that for raiſing the fame Perſon, the Body ſhould 
the 1ame. \ 7 
Your Lordſhip's next Word is Bet; to which I am ready to 
Teply, But what! What does my Idea of perfonal Identity do? For 
ſomething of that kind the adverſative Particle But ſhould, in the 
ordinary Conftruftion of our Language, introduce to make the 
Propofition clear and intelligible : Bur here is no ſuch Thing. 
But is one of your * per Particles, which I muſt 
not meddle with; for your Lordſhip complains of me again, as ſo 
ſevere à Critickh, that for the leaſt Ambiguity in any Particle fill aj 
Pager in my Anſwer, to make my Book Took confiderable for the Bulk 
Hit. But fince this Propoſition here, y Idea of 2 perſonal Identi- 
ry makes the ſame Budy which at here united to the Soul, not ne- 
cefſary to the Dockriae of the Ræſurrection. But any material Sub- 
Hanct being united to the ſame —_— of Conſciouſneſs, makes the 
Jamie Body, is brought bs eg be Idea of perſonal Identity incon- 
Bent with the Article of the Reſurrection; I muſt make it out in 
ſome direct Senſe or other, that T may fee whether it be both-true 
and concluſive. I therefore venture to read it thus, My Idea of per- 
Jonal Tentity makes the. ſame Body which wwas here united to the Soul, 
not ro be weteſſary at the Refurrection; but allows, That any materi- 
al Subſtante bring united to the ſame Principle af Conſciouſneſs, makes 
the ſame Body. Ergo, my Idea of perſonal Identity, is inconfiftent 
with the Article of the Reſurre#ion of the ſame Body. th 
If this be your Lordſhip's Senſe in this Paſſage, as I here ha 
gueffed it to be, or elfe I know not what it is, I anfwer, 
1. That my Idea of perſonal Identity does not allow, that any ma- 
terial Subſtance, being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, 
makes the fame Body. I fay no fuch Thing in my Book, nor any 
thing from whence it may be inferr'd ; and =. Lordſhip would 
have done me a Favour to have ſet down the Words where I ſay ſo, 
or thoſe from which you infer fo, and ſhew'd how it follows from 
any thing J have faid. 
2. Granting, that it were a Conſequence from my Iden of perſonal 
Ilentity, that any material Subſtance, being united to the ſame Prin- 
riple of Conſtionfſueſs, makes the ſame Body; this wonld not prove 


that y Idea of perſonal Identity was inconſſtent with this Propo- 


fition, That The ame Body ſtall be raiſed; but, on the contrary, 
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affirms it: Since if I affirm, as I do, That the ſame Perſons, ſhall 
be raiſed; and it be a Conſequence of my Idea of perſonal Iden- 
tity, that any material Subſiance, being united to the ſame Prin- 


1 


| 2 15 Conſciouſueſi, makes. the ſame Body; it follows, that if the 


e Perſon be raiſed, the ſame Body muſt be raiſed; and ſo I have 


herein not only ſaid. nothing. inconſiſtent with the Reſurrection 


of the ſame Body, but have ſaid more for it than your Lord- 
ſhip. For there can be nothing plainer, than that in the Scripture 
It is revealed, That the ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed, and appear 
before the Judgment-Seat of Chriſt, to 'anſwer for what ey 
Have done in their Bodies. If therefore avhatever Matter be joined 
to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs make the ſame Body, it is 
Demonſtration, that if the ſame Perſons are raiſed, they have the 
ſame Bodies. | 1 3 | 


EF 
L 
D- 


How then your Lordſhip makes this an Inconſiſtency with the 
Reſurrection, is beyond my Conception. Yes, ſays 
P. 44. your Lordſhip, * I it inconfiſtent with it, for it 
males the ſame Body which æuas here united. to the 
Soul, not to be neceſſary. 8 7 1 XN 


3. I anſwer: therefore, Thirdly, That this is the firſt Time 1 


ever learnt, That not necgſſary was the ſame with inconſiſtent. - I 
ſay, that a Body made up of the {ame numerical Parts of Matter, 


is not neceſſary to the making of the ſame Perſon ; from whence 


it will indeed follow, that to the Neſurrection of the ſame Perſon, 
the ſame numerical Particles of Matter are not required. What 
does your Lordſhip infer from hence? To wit, this: Therefore 
he who thinks, that the ſame Particles of Matter are not neceſ- 
ſary to the making of the ſame Perſon, cannot believe, that the 
ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed with Bodies made of the very ſame 
Particles of Matter, if God ſhould reveal, that it ſhall be ſo, 
iz. That the ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Bodies 


they had before. Which is all one as to fay, That he who 


thought the blowing of Rams Horns was not nece in itſelf to 
the falling down of the Walls of Jericho, could not believe, that 
they ſhould fall upon the Blowing of Rams Horns, when God had 
declared it ſhould be ſo. | ee anni} mg 
_ Your Lordſhip ſays, My Idea of 15 7 7 Identity is incon ſiſtent 
'ewith the Article of the Reſurrefion ; The Reaſon you ground it on, 
is this, becauſe it makes not the ſame Body neceſſary to the ma- 
king the ſame Perſon. Let us grant your Lordſhip's Conſe- 
quence to be good, what will follow from it? No leſs than 
this, That your Lordſhip's Notion (for I dare not ſay your 


- Lordſhip has any ſo dangerous Things as Ideas,] of perſonal Iden- 


5. tity, is inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſur- 
+ P. 34, 35, rection. The Denomination of it is thus; your 
| Lordihip ſays, 4 It is not neceſſary that the Body, 


to be raiſed at the laſt Day, ſhould conſiſt of the ſame Particles of 


Matter 
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Matter which were united at the Paint of Death ; for there muff. be 4 
great Alteration in tbem in a lingering Diſeaſe, as if a fat Man falli in- 
#0 a Conſumption: You do not ſay the ſame Particles which the Sinner 
Ba at the-very time of Commiſion of his Sins; for then a long Sinner 
muſt have a vaſt Body, conſidering the continual ſpending of Particles by 
-Perſpiration. And again; here your Lordſhip ſays, n 
＋ Nu allow the Not ion of perſonal Identity to belong is T P. 44. 
the ſame Man under ſevera] Changes of Matter. 
From which Words\it is evident, That your Lordſhip ſuppoſes a 
Perſon in this World may be continued and preſerved the ſame in a 
Body not conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles of Matter; from 
hence it demonſtratively follows, That let your Lordſhip's Notion 
of perſonal Identity be what it will, it makes the ſame Body not to 
be neceſſary to the ſame m_—_ and therefore it is by your: Lord- 
ſhip's Rule i#nconfiftent with: the Article of the Reſurreftion. When 
your Lordſhip ſhall think fit to clear your own Notion of perſonal 
Identity from this Inconfiftency with the Article of the Reſurrection, 
I do not doubt but my Idea :of perſonal Identity will be thereby 
cleared too. Till then, all Zconffercy with that Article, which 
your. Lordſhip has here charged on mine, will unavoidably fall upon 
you Loufip'stes, ii 7 7! 1 nk 2552 9297 | 

But for the clearing of both, gire me leave to ſay, my Lord, 


That whatſoever is not neceſſary, does not thereby become inconfi- 


nent. It is not neceſſary to the ſame Perſon, that his Body ſhould 
always conſiſt of the fame numerical, Particles; this is Demonſtra- 
tion, becauſe the Particles of the Bodies of the ſame Perſons in this 
Life change every Moment, and your Lordſhip cannot deny it ; 
and yet this makes it not i#confiſient with God's preſerving, if he 


thinks fit, to the {ame . Perſons, Bodies conſiſting of the fame 


numerical Particles always from the Reſurrection to Eternity. 


Aud fo likewiſe, though I fay any thing that ſuppoſes it not ne- 


cefary,' that the fame numerical Particles, which were vitally united 
to the Soul in this Liſe, ſhould be reunited to it in the Reſurrection, 
and conſtitute the Body it ſhall then have: Yet it is not incon- 
bent with this, That God may, if he pleaſes, give to evety one 
a Body conſiſting only of ſuch Particles as were before vitally 
united to his Soul. And thus, I think, I have cleared my Book 
from all that Inconffency which your. Lordſhip charges on it, and 
— rſuade the World it has with the Article of rhe Reſurrection 
of the Dead. N 
Only before I leave it, I will ſet down the Remainder of what 
your Lordſhip ſays upon this Head, that though I ſee not the Co- 
rence or Tendency of it, nor the Force of any Argument in it 
againſt me; yet that nothing may be omitted that your Lordſhip 
has thought fit to entertain your Reader with on this new Point, 
nor any one have Reaſon to ſuſpect, that I have paſſed 3 
X Wor 


* 
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Word of your Lordſhip's, (on this now- firſt introduced Subject) 
wherein he might find your Lordſhip had proved what you had 
8 promiſed in your Title- Page. . Your remaining 
P. 44. Words are theſe; The Diſpute is not how. far perſo- 
| nal Identity in itſelf may conſi in the very ſame 
material Subſtance; ſor we allow the Notion of perſonal Identity to be- 
long to the ſame Man under ſeveral Changes of Matter; but whether 
it doth not depend upon a vital Union between. the Soul and Body, and 
the Life, which is conſequent upon it ; and therefore in the Reſurrecti- 
on, the ſame material Subſtanees muſt be re-united, or elſe'it cannot be 
called a Reſurrection, but a Renovation, i. e. it may be a new Life, 
but not raiſing the Body from the Dead. I confeſs; I do not ſee how 
what is here uſhered in by the Words and therefore, is a Conſequenee 
from the proceeding Words; but as to the Property of the Name, I 
think it will not be much queſtion'd, that if the ſame Man riſe who 
was Dead, it may very properly be called the Ræſurrectian of ' the 
Dead; which is the Language of the Scripture. + + 
I ͤmuſt not part with this Article of the Reſurrection, without 
returning my Thanks to your Lordſhip for making 
1 P. 62. me I take Notice of a Fault in my Ey. When 
| | wrote that Book, I took it for granted, as I doubt 
not but many others have done, that the Scripture had mentioned 
in expreſs Terms, the Reſurrection of the Body. But upon the Oc- 
caſion your Lordſhip has given me in your laſt Letter, to look a 
little more narrowly into what Revelation has declar'd concerning 
the Reſurrectien, and finding not ſuch expreſs Words in the Scrip- 
ture, as the Body Hall riſe or be raiſed, or the Reſurrefon. of 
LEW 4 Body; I ſhall in the next Edition of it 
Eſſay, B. 4. theſe Words of my Book, *.The dead Bodies n 
C. 18. F. 7. Hall riſe, into theſe. of Scripture, The Dead ſhall 
A | riſe. Not that I queſtion, that the Dead ſhall be 
raiſed with Bodies; but in Matters of Revelation, I think it not only 
ſafeſt, but our Duty, as far as any one delivers it for Revelation; to 
keep cloſe to the Words of Scripture, unleſs he will aſſume to him- 
ſelf the Authority of one inſpired, or make himſelf wiſer than the 
Holy Spirit himſelf, - If I had ſpoke of the Reſurrection in preciſely 
„ Scripture Terms, I had avoided' giving your Lord. 
P. 63. ſhip the Occaſion of making | here ſuch a verbal Re- 
| flection on my Words; What not, if there be an Hara 
of Identity as to the Body ? al Ws 3h 
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aj HAF. XXII 


Otber RELAT1ONS. 


» 
= 


$. 1. IVEſides the before-mentioned Occa- 
| ſions of Time, Place, and Caſualty Proportional. 
4 of comparing or referring Things 
one to another, there are, as J have ſaid, infinite others, ſome 
whereof I ſhall mention. h | 
Nr, The firſt I ſhall name, is ſome one ſimple Idea, which 
being capable of Parts or Degrees, affords an vccaſion of com- 
paring the Subjects wherein it is to one another in reſpect of 
that ſimple Idea, v. g. whiter, ſtueeter, bigger, equal, more, &c. 
Theſe Relations depending on the Equality and Exceſs of the 
ſame ſimple Idea in ſeveral Subjects, may be called, if one will, 


Proportional; and that theſe are only converſant about thoſe 


ſimple Ideas received from Senſation or Reflection, is ſo evi- 
dent, that nothing need be ſaid to evince it. 

& 2. Secondly, Another Occaſion of compa- 
ring Things together, or conſidering one thing, Natural. 
ſo as to include in that Conſideration ſome 
other thing, is the Circumſtances of their Origin or Begin- 
ning; ' which being not afterwards to be altered, make the 
Relations depending thereon as laſting as the Subjects to which 
they belong; v. g. Father and Son, Brothers, Conſin-Cermans, 
Sc. which have their Relations by one Community of Blood, 
wherein they partake in ſeveral Degrees; Countrymen, i. e. 
thoſe who were born in the ſame Country or Tract of Ground, 
and theſe I call natural Relations; whercin we may obſerve, 
that Mankind have fitted their Notions and Words to the Uſe 
of common Life, and not to the Truth and Extent of Things; 
for it is certain that' in reality the Relation is the ſame betwixt 
the Begetter and the Begotten in the ſeveral Races of other 
Animals as well as Men; but yet it is ſeldom ſaid, this Bull is 
the Grandfather of ſuch a Calf, or that two Pigeons are Cou- 
fin-Germans. It is very convenient that by diſtinct Names 
theſe Relations ſhould be obſerv'd, and mark'd out in Mankind, 
there being occaſion, both in Laws, and other Communica- 
tions one with another, to mention and take Notice of Men 
under theſe Relations ; from whence alſo ariſe the Obligations 
of ſeveral Duties — Men ; whereas in Brutes, Men having 
very little or no Cauſe to mind theſe Relations, they have 
not thought fit to give I 1 and peculiar Names. 
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This, by the way, wy give. us ſome Light into the different 
State and Growth of Languages, which being ſuited only to 
the Convenience of Communication, are proportion'd to the 


Notions Men have, and the Commerce of Thoughts familiar 


| amongſt them, and not the Reality or Extent of Things, nor 


to the various Reſpects might be found among them, nor the 
different abſtrat Cookiderations might be framed about them. 
Where they had no philoſophical Notions, there they had no 
Terms to expreſs them; and it is no Wonder Men ſhould have 
framed no Names for thoſe Things they found no occaſion to 
diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine, why, as in 
ſome Countries, they may not have ſo much as the Name for 
a Horſe; and in others, where they are more careſul of the 
Pedigrees of their Horſes than of their own, that there 
may have not only Names ſor particular Horſes, but alſo of 
their ſeveral Relations of Kindred one to another, . : 
3- Thirdly, Sometimes the F oundation of 
Iiffituted. " conkileving Things with reference to one ano- 
ther, is ſome Act whereby any one comes by a 
moral Right, Power, or. Obligation to do ſomething. Thus a 
General is one that hath. Power to command an Army; and an 
Army, under à General is a Collection of armed — obliged 
to obey. one Man. A Citizen or Burgher, is one who has a Right 
to certain Privileges in this or that Plate. All this fort depend- 
ing upon Mens Wills, or Agreement in Society, I call inflituted, 
or voluntary, and may be diſtinguiſſi d from the natural, in 
that they are moſt, if not all of them, ſome way or other alter- 
able, and ſeparable from the Perſons to whom they. have ſome- 
times belonged, tho? neither of the Subſtances ſo related. be de- 
ſtroy'd. Now tho' theſe are all reciprocal as well as the ref}; 


and contain in them a reference of two Things one to the other, 


et becauſe one of the two Things often wants a relative Name 
importing that reference, Men uſually take no notice of it, and 
the Relation is commonly N d. V. g. A Patren and 
Client are eaſily allow d to be Relations; but a Canftable or 
Dictator are not fo readily, at firſt hearing, conſider'd as ſuch, 
becauſe there is no peculiar Name for thoſe who are under the 
Command of a Dictator or Conftable, expreſſing a relation to 
either of them; tho? it be certain that either of them hath a 


certain Power over ſome others, and ſo is ſo far related to them, 


as well as a Patron i to his Client, or General to his Army. 
& 4. Fourthly, There is another ſort of rela- 
Moral. tion, which is, the Conformity or Diſagreement 
| Mens voluntary Actions have to a Rule to which 


they are referr'd, and by which they are judg 'd of z which, I 


think, 
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think may be cal!l'd moral Relation, as being that which deno- 
minate our moral Actions, and deſerves well to be examined, 


there being no Part of Knowledge wherein we ſhould be more 


careſul to get determin'd Aeas, and avoid, as much as may be, 
Obſcurity and Confufſion. Human Actions, when with their 
various Ends, Objects, Manners, and Circumſtances, they are 
tramed into diſtinct complex Ideas, are, as has been ſhewn, ſo 
many mix d Mades, à great Part whereof have Names annex d 
to them. Thus, ſuppoſing Gratitude to be a Readineſs to ac- 
knowledge and return Kindneſs receiv'd, Polygamy to be the 
having more Wives than one at once; when we frame theſe 
Notions thus in our Minds, we have there ſo many determi- 
ned Ideas of mix d Modes; but this is not all that concerns our 
Actions, it is not enough to have determin'd Ideas of them, and 
to know what Names belong to ſuch and ſuch Combinations of 
Ideas; we have a farther and greater Concernment, and that 
is, to know whether ſuch Actions ſo made up are morally good 
S8. 5. Good and Evil, as hath been ſhewn, Moral Good 
B. II. Ch. XX. F. 2. and Ch. XXI. & 42. are and Evil. 
nothing but Pleaſure or Pain, or that which oc- 
caſions or procures Pleaſure or Pain to us. Moral Good and 
Evil then is only the Conformity or Diſagreement of our vo- 
luntary Actions to ſome Law, whereby Good and Evil is drawn 
on us from the Will and Power of the Law- maker; which 
Good and Evil, Pleaſure or Pain, attending our Obſervance or 
Breach. of the Law, by the Decree of the Law-maker, is that 
we call Reward and Puniſhment, t. 
F. 6. Of theſe moral Rules or Laws, to which Moral Rules. 
Men generally refer, and by 3 judge 8 
of the Rectitude or Pravity of their Actions, there ſeem to 
me to be three Sorts, with their three different Enforcements, 
or Rewards and Puniſhments. For ſince it would be utterly 
in vain to ſuppoſe a Rule ſet to the free Actions of Man, with- 
out annexing to it ſome Enforcement of Good and Evil to de- 
termine his Will, we muſt, wherever we ſuppoſe a Law, ſup- 
poſe alſo ſome Re ward or Puniſhment annex d to that Law. It 
would be in vain for one intelligent Being to ſet a Rule to the 
Actions of another, if he had it not in his Power to reward the 
Compliance with, and puniſh. Deviation from his Rule, by 
ſome Good and Evil, that is not the natural Product and 
Conſequence of the Aion. itſelf; for that being à natural 
Canvenience or Inconvenience, would operate of itſelf without 
a Law. This, if 1 miſtake not, is the Nature of all Lau, pr — 
ee i gy be fe: - $7. TOR 
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8. 7. The Laws that Men generally refer their 
Laws. Actions to, to judge of their ReQtitude or Obli- 


quity, ſeem to me to be theſe three, 1. The Di- 


vine Law. 2. The Civil Law. 3. The Law of Opinim or Re- 
putation, if I may ſo call it. By the Relation they bear to the 
firſt of theſe, 'Men judge whether their Actions are Sins or Du- 
ties ; by the ſecond, whether they be criminal or innocent ; and 
by the third, whether they be Virtues or Vices. 8 

Divine Law, . 8: Hr, The Divine Law, whereby I mean 
theMeafure of that Law which God hath ſet on the Actions of 
Sin and Duty. Men, whether promulgated to them by the 


Light of Nature, or the Voice of Revelation. 


That God has given a Rule whereby Men ſhould govern them- 


ſelves, I think there is no- body ſo brutiſh as to deny. He has 


a Right to do it, we are his Creatures; he has Goodneſs and 


Wiſdom to direct our Actions to that which is beſt ; and he 
has Power to enforce it by Rewards and Puniſhments, of ipfinite 
Weight and Duration in another Life; for no-body cafrtake 
us out of his'Hands. This is the only true Touchſtone of moral 
 Reftrtude; and by comparing them to this Law, it is that Men 


judge of the moſt conſiderable moral Good or Evil of their 


Actions; that is, whether as Duties or Sins, they are like to 


procure them Happineſs or Miſery from the Hands of the 


ALMIGHTY. © © LON e 
§. 9. Secondly, The Civil Law, the Rule ſet 


— 


Civil Law, by the Commonwealth to the Actions of thoſe 


egy of who belong to it, is another Rule to which Men 
9 refer their Actions, to judge whether they be cri- 


N minal or no. This Law no- body overlooks, the 
Rewards and Puniſhments that enforce it being ready at hand, 


and ſuitable to the Power that makes it; which is the Force 


of the Commonwealth, engaged to protect the Lives, Liber- 
ties, and Poſſeſſions of thoſe who live according to its Laws, 
and has Power to take away Life, Liberty or Goods, from 
him who diſobeys; which is the Puniſhtnent of Offences com- 
mitted againſt this Law. © Tt PV ebe 
: & 10. Thirdly, The — — Repu- 
Philoſophical tation. Virtue and Vice are Names pretended, 
Law t * and ſuppoſed every where to ſtand for Actions 
fare ,in theif own Nature right or wrong ; and as far 
tee. as they really are ſo applied, they fo far are co- 


incident with the - Divine Law above-mentioned, But yet, 


whatever is pretended, this is viſible, that theſe Names, Virtue 
and Vice, in the particular Inſtances of their Application thro' 


the ſeveral Nations and Societies of Men in the World, are. 


conſtantly 
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conſtantly attributed only to ſuch Actions as in each Country 
and Society are in Reputation or Diſcredit. Nor is it to be 
thought ſtrange that Men every where ſhould give the Name 
of Virtue to thoſe Actions which amongſt them are judged 
Praiſe-worthy, and call that Vice which they account blame- 


able ſince otherwiſe they would condemn themſelves, if they 


ſhould think any thing wrong, to which they allowed not Con- 
demnation ; any thing wrong, which they let paſs without 
Blame. Thus the Meaſure of what is every where called and 
eſteemed Viriue and Vice, is this Approbation or Diſlike, Praiſe 
or Blame, which by a ſecret and tacit Conſent eſtabliſhes itſelf 
in the ſeveral Societies, Tribes, and Clubs of Men in the 
World, whereby ſeveral Actions come to find Credit or Diſ- 
race amongſt them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or 
aſhions of that Place. For tho Men uniting into politick 
Societies have reſign'd up to the Publick the diſpoſing of all 
their Force, ſo that they cannot employ it againſt any Fellow- 
Citizen any farther than the Law of the Country directs, yet 
they retain ſtill the Power of thinking well or ill, approving 
or diſapproving of the Actions of thoſe whom they live a- 
mongſt and converſe with; and by this Approbation and Diſ- 
like, they eſtabliſn amongſt themſelves what they will call 

rr 
F. 11. That this is the common Meaſure of . Virtue and Vice, 
will appear to any one, who conſiders, that tho' that paſſes for 
ice in one Country, which is counted a Virtue, or at leaſt not 
Vice in another; yet every where Virtue and Praiſe, Vice and 
Blame go together. Virtue is every where that which is 
thought Praiſe-worthy; and nothing elſe but that which has 
the Allowance of publick Eſteem is called Virtue. * Virtue and 
Praiſe are ſo united, that they are call'd often by the ſame Name. 
| + A 48 5 2514, . 
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* Our Author, in his Preface to the fourth Edition, taking No- 
tice how apt Men have been to miſtake him, added what here fol- 
lows. Of this the Ingenious Author of +he Diſcourſe concerning 
© the Nature of Man, Jas given me a late Inſtance, to mention no 
other.“ For the Civility of his Expreſſions, and the Candor that 
belongs to his Order, forbid me to think, that he would have clo- 
ſed his Preface with an Infinuation, as if in what I had ſaid, Book 
IT. Chap. 28. concerning the third Rule, which Men refer their 
Actions to, I went about to make Virtue Vice and Vice Virtue, un- 
leſs he had miſtaken my Meaning; which he could not have done, 
if he had but given himſelf the Trouble to conſider what the Argu- 
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Sunt ſua premia Laudi, ſays Virgil; and fo Cicero, Nihil ha- 
bet natura præſdantius, quam Hyoneſtat em, quam Laudem, quam 
Dinitatem, quam Decus; which; he tells you, are all Names 
for the ſame thing, Tuſc. I. 2. This is the Language af 
the Heathen Philoſophers, who well underſtood Wherein their 
Notions of Viriue and Vice conſiſted. And though, perhaps 
by the different Temper, Education, Faſhion, Maxims, ur 
Intereſt of different ſorts of Men, it ſell out, that what was 
thought Praiſe-worthy in one Place, eſcaped not Cenſure in 
another, and fo in different Societies Virtues and Vices. were 
changed; yet, as to the main, they for the moſt part kept 
the ſame every where. For ſince nothing can be more 
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ment was I, was then upon, and what was the chief Defign of that 
Chapter, plainly enoug ſet down in the fourth Section, and. thoſe 
following. For I was there, not laying down moral Rules, but 
ſhewing the” Original and Nature of moral Ideat, and enumerating 
the Rules Men make uſe of in moral Relations, whether thoſe Rules 
were true or falſe. And purſuant thereunto, I tell what has every 
where that Denomination, which in the Language of that. Place 
anſwers" to Virtue and Vice in ours, which alters not the Nature of 
Thizgs, though Men 3 do judge of, and denominate their 
Actions according to the Eſteem and Paſhion of the Place, or Se& 


r g 
If he had been at the Pains to reflect on what I had ſaid, Book I. 
Chap. 3. $. 18. and in this preſent Chapter, F. 13, 14, 15, and 20, 
he would. have known what I think of the eternal and unalterable 
Nature of Right and Wrong, and what I call Virtus and Vice: 
And if he had obſerved; that in the Place he quotes, I only report 
as Matter of Fact what others call Virtue and Vice, he would not 
have found it liable to any great Exception. For, I think, I am 
not much out in Saying, That one of the Rules made uſe of in the 
World for a Ground or Meaſure of a moral Relation, is that E- 
ſteem and Reputatjon, which ſeveral Sorts of Actions find vari- 
oufly in the ſeveral Societies of Men, according ta which they are 
called Virtues or Vice: And whatever Authority the Learned 
Mr. Lac places in his old Engliſtb Dictionary, I dare ſay, it no where 
tells him (if I ſhould appeal to it) that the ſame Action is not in 
Credit, call'd and counted a Virtue in one Place, which being in 
Diſrepute, paſſes for, and under the Name of Vice in wg ke 
taking Notice that Men beſtow the Names of Virtue and Vice according 
to this Rule of Reputation, is all J have done, or can be laid tc 
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natural, than to encourage with Eſteem and Reputation that 


wherein every one finds his Advantage; and to blame and diſ- 
coumtenance the contrary; tis no wonder, that Eſteem and 
Diſcredit, Virtue and Vice, ſhould in a great Meaſure every 


where with the unchangeable Rule of Right and 
Wrong which the Law of God hath eſtabliſned; there be- 


nothing that ſo directly and viſibly ſecures and advances 
the general good of Mankind in this World, as Obedience to 
the Laws he has ſet them, and nothing that breeds ſuch Miſ- 
chiefs and Confuſion, as the Neglect of them. And therefore 
Men, without renouncing all Senſe and Reaſon, and their own 
Intereſt, which they are fo conſtantly true to, could not ge- 
nerally. miftake in placing their Commendation and. Blame on 
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my Charge to have done, towards the making Vice Virtue, and 
Virtue Vice. But the good Man does well, and as becomes his 
Calling, to be watchful in ſuch Points, and to take the Alarm, even 
at Expreſſions, which ſtanding alone by themſelves, might ſound 
ill, and be ſuſpected. 5 | „ TIN e 135-0 
Tis to this Zeal, allowable in his Function, that I forgive his 
citing, as he does, theſe Words of fnine in $.11. of this Chap- 
ter, The Exhortations of inſpired Teachers have not feared to 1 
common Repute ; N hat ſoewer Things are lovely, whatſoever Things are 
of good Report, if there be any Virtue, if there be any Praiſe, &c. Phil. 
iv. 8. without taking Notice of thoſe immediately preceding, 
which introduce them, and run thus: Whereby in the Corruption of 
Manners, the true Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which ought to 
be the Rule of Virtue and Vice, were pretty well preſerved : So that wwen 
the Exhortations af inſpired Teachers, &c. By which Words, and 
the reſt of that Section, it is plain, that I brought that Paſſage 
of St. Paul not to prove, that the general Meaſure of what Men 


call Virtue and Vice, throughout the World, was the Reputation 


and Faſhion of each particular Society within it ſelf ; but to ſhew, 
that though it were ſo, yet, for Reaſons I here give, Men in that 
way of denominating their Actions, did not, for the moſt Part, 
much vary from the Law of Nature, which is that ſtanding and un- 
alterable Rule by. which they ought to judge of the moral Recti- 
tude and Pravity of their Actions, and accordingly denominate them 
Virtues or Vicet. Had Mr, Lewge conſidered this, he would have 
found it little to his Purpoſe, to have quoted that Paſſage in aSenſe 
that I uſed it not; and would, I imagine, have ſpared the Explica- 
tion he ſubjoins to it, as not very neceſſary. But I hope this ſecond 
Edition will give him Satisfaction in the Point, and that this Matter 
is now ſo expreſſed, as to ſhew him there was no Cauſe of Scruple. 
Though I am forced to differ from him in thoſe Apprehenſi- 
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that Side, that really deſerve it not. Nay, even thoſe Men, 
whoſe Practice was other wiſe, failed not to give their Approbati- 
on right; few being depraved ta that Degree as not to condemn, 
at leaſt in others, the Faults they themſelves ere guilty, of: 
Whereby even in the Corruption of Manners, the true Boun- 
daries of the Law, of Natute,qwhich ought,40 heithe Rule of 
Virtue and Vice, were prettywell preſerved. 80 that even 
the Exhortations of inſpired Feachers have nat ſea red to appeal 
to common Repute: J/hatfeevet is lovely, whatſoever is .of good 
Report, -if there be any Virtus, if there be dty Praiſe, &. 
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ons he has expreſſed in the latter End of his Prefaee, concerning 
what I had ſaid about Virtue and Vice; yet we are better We 
than he thinks, in what he ſays in his third” Chapter, p. 78. 
concerning ratural Infeription, and innate "Notions." I mall not de- 
ny him the Privilege he claims, p. 52. to ſtate the Queſtion a 
he pleaſes, eſpecially when he ſtates it ſo, as to leave nothi 

in it con to what I have ſaid: For according to him, Innate 
Notions being conditional Things,. depending upon the Goncurrence of 


ſeverk I- ather Circumſtances, in order to the Souls extendin ig them, 


all that he ſays for innate, imprinted, impreſſed Notions, (for of in- 
zate Ideas he ſays nothing at all) amounts at laſt only to this; 
That there are certain Propoſitions, which tho” the Soul from the 
Beginning, or when a Man is born; does not know; yet by Ai. 
ance from the out ward Senſes, and the Help of ſome previous Cultiva- 
tion, it may afterwards come certainly- to know the Truth of: 
which is no more than what I have affirm'd in my firſt Book. For 
I. ſuppoſe by the Souls exerting them, he means its Beginning to 
know them, or elſe the Souls exerting of Notions, will be to me 
a very unintelligible Expreſſion; and I think at beſt is a very unfit 
one in this Cafe, it miſleading Mens Thoughts by an Inſinuation, 
as if theſe Notions were in the Mind before the Soul exerts them, 
i. e. before they are known: whereas, truly, before they are known, 
there is 2 of them in the Mind, but a Capacity to know 
them, when the Concurrence of thoſe Circumſtances, which this in- 
genious Author thinks neceſſary, in order to the Soul's exerting 
them, brings them into our Knowledge. i — 4 
P. 50. I find him expreſs it thus; Theſe natural Notions are not 
fo imprinted upon the Soul, as that they naturally and neceſſarily exert 
themſelves (even in Children and Ideots) without any 2 from the 
outward Senſes, or without the Help of ſome previous Cultivation. Here 
he ſays they exert themſebves, as p. 78. that the Soul exerts them. 
When he has explain'd to himſelf or others, what he means by the 
SouPs exerting innate Notions, or their exerting themſelves, and 3 
| t 
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$- 12. If any one ſhould imagine, that I have 4ts Inforce. 
forgot my own Notion of a Law when I make ments, Com- 


the Law, whereby Men judge of Hrtue and Vice, mendation,and 


to be nothing elſe, but the Conſent of private Diferedit. 
Men, who have not Authority enpugh to make a Law: Eſpe- 
cially wanting that which is ſo neceſſary and eſfential to a 
Law, a Power to enforce. it: I think, I may ſay, that he who 
imagines Commendation and Diſgrace not to be ſtrong Motives 
on Men, to accommodate themſelves to the Opinions and Rules 
of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems little, skill'd in the 
Nature. or Hiſtory of Mankind: The greatefi Part whereof he 
ſhall find to govern themſelves chiefly, if not ſolely, by his Law of 
hich keeps them in Reputation 
with their Company, little regarding the Laws of God or the 
Magiſtrate. The Penalties that attend the Breach of God's Laws, 
ſome, nay, perhaps, moſt Men ſeldom ſeriouſly. reflect on; and 
amongſt thoſe that do, many, whilſt they break the Law, enter- 
tain Thoughts of future Reconciliation, and making their Peace 
for ſuch Breaches: And as to the Puniſhments due from the Laws 


of the Commonwealth, they frequently flatter themſelyes with 


the Hope of Impunity. But no ſcapes the Puniſhment of 
their Cenſure and Diſlike, who offends againſt the Faſhion and 
Opinion of the Company he keeps, and would recommend him- 
ſelf to. Nor is there one of ten thouſand, who is {tiff and inſen- 
ſible enough to bear up under the conſtant Diſlike and Con- 
demnation of his own Club. He muſt be of a ſtrange and unuſu- 
al Conſtitution, who can content himſelf to live in conſtant 
Diſgrace and Diſrepute with his own particular Society. Soli- 


tude many Men have ſought, and been reconciled to: But no 


Body that has the leaſt Thought or Senſe of a Man about him, 
can live in Society under the conſtant Diſlike and ill Opinion 
of his Familiars, and, thoſe he converſes with. This is a Burthen 
too heavy for human Sufferance : And he muſt be made up of 
— Contradictions, who can take Pleaſure in Com- 
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that previous | Cultivation and Circumſtances, in order to their being 
exerted, axe, he will, I ſuppoſe, find there is ſo little of Contro- 
verſy between him and me in the Point, bating that he calls that ex- 
erting of - Notions, which I in a more vulgar Stile call Zzowwing, that 
I have no Reaſon to think he brought in my Name upon this Occaſion 
only out of the Pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly of me, which I muſt 
gratefully acknowledge he has done every where he mentions me; 
not without conferring on me, as ſome others have done, a Title-I 
have no Right to. 
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pany, and yet be ſenſible of Contempt” and Diſgrace from his 


Companions. 

19 88 17 Theſe were then, Firſt}. The Law of 
Th, _ © God. Senad, The Law of politick Societies. 
Boks of Mor „ Thirdy, The Law of ' Faſhion, or private Cen- 
GoodandEvil. ſure, are thoſe to which Men variouſly-compare 

| their Actions: And *tis by their Conformity to 
one of theſe Laws, that they take their Meaſures, when they 
would judge of their Moral ReQtitude, and qr oe 2. 
Actions good or bad. 

8. 14. Whether the Rule, to-whilth, as to a 

Morality is the Touch- ſtone, we bring our voluntary Actions 
proxog ie to examine them by, and try their Goodneſs, 
theſe Rults. and accordingly to name them; which is, as it 

were the Mark of the Value we ſet upon them: 
Whether, 1 ſay, we take that Rule from the Faſhion of the 
Country, or the Will of a Law- maker, the Mind is eaſily able 
to obſerve the Relation any Action hath to it; and to judge, 
whether the Action agrees or diſagrees with the Rule; — ſo 
hath a Notion of Moral Goodneſs or Evil, which is eicher Con- 
formity, or not Conformity of any Action to that Rule: And 
therefore is often called Moral Rectitude This Rule being no- 
thing but a Collection of ſeveral ſimple Ideas, the Conformity 
thereto is but ſo ordering the Action, that the ſimple Ideas be- 
longing to it, may correſpond to thoſe which the Law requires. 
And thus we ſee how Moral Beings and Notions are ſounded on, 
and terminated in theſe ſimple Ideas we have receiv'd from Sen- 
ſation or Reflection. For Example, Let ns conſider the com- 
plex Idea we ſignify by the Word Murder; and when we have 
taken it aſunder, and examined all the Particulars, we ſhall find 
them to amount to a OolleQtion of ſimple Ideas deriv d from Re- 
flection or Senſation, viz. Firft, From Reflection on the 
Operations of our own Minds, we have the Ideas of Willing, 
Conſidering, Purpoſing before- hand, Malice, or wiſhing ill to 
another; and alſo of Life or Perception, and Self- Motion. 
Secondiy, From Senſation, we have the Collection of thoſe ſim- 
ple ſenſible Meas which are to be found in a Man, and of ſome 
Action, whereby we put an End to Perception and Motion in 
the Man; all which ſimple Ideas, are comprehended in the Word 
Murder. "This Collection of ſimple Ideas, being found by me 
to agree or diſagree with the Eſteem of the Country I have been 
bred in, and to be held by moſt Men there, worthy Praiſe or 
Blame, I call the Action virtuous or vicious: If I have the 
Will of a ſuprome-inviſible * for my Rule; (my 
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I ſuppoſe the Action commanded or forbidden by God, I call it 


Good or Evil, Sin or Duty: And if I compare it to the Civil 


Law, the Rule made by the Legiſlative of the Country, I call it 
lawful or unlawful, a Crime or no Crime. So that whenceſo- 


ever we take the Rule of Moral Actions, or by what Standard 


ſoever we frame in our Minds the Ideas of Virtues or Vices, 
they conſiſt only, and are made up of Collections of ſimple Ideas, 
which we originally received from Senſe or Reflection, and 
their Rectitude or Obliquity conſiſts in the Agreement or Dil. 
agreement with thoſe Patterns preſeribed by ſome Law. 

F. 15. To conceive rightly of Moral Actions, we muſt take 
notice of them under this two-fold Conſideration. Firſt, As 
they are in themſelves each made up of ſuch-a Collection of ſim- 
ple Idæas. Thus Drunkenneſs or Lying ſignify ſuch or ſuch a Col- 
leon of ſimple /deas, which I call mixed Modes: And in this 
Senſe they are as much poſitive abſolute Ideas, as the drinking of 
a Horſe,” or ſpeaking of a Parrot. Secondly, Our Actions are con- 
ſidered as good, bad, or indifferent; and in this reſpect, they are 
Relative; it being their Conformity to, or Diſagreement with 
ſome Rule, that makes them to be regular or irregular, — or 
bad: And ſo, as far as they are compared with a Rule, and 
thereupon denominated, they come under Relation. Thus the 


challenging and fighting with a Man, s it is a certain poſitive 


Mode, or particular Sort of Action, by particular Ideas diſtin- 
from all others, is called Duelling: Which, when con- 
ered in Relation to the Law of God, will deſerve the Name 
Sin; to the Law of Faſhion, in ſome Countries, Valour and 
Virtue z and to the municipal Laws of ſome Governments, a ca- 
pital Crime. In this Caſe, when the poſitive Mode has one Name, 
and another Name as it ſtands in Relation to the Law, the Di- 
ſtinction may as eaſily be obſerved, as it is in Subſtances, where 
one Name, v. g. Man, is uſed to ſignify the Thing, another, 


v. g. Father, to — the Relation. 


8. 16. But — very frequently the poſi- Jh i 
tire {dee of the Action, and its Moral Relation, rations 51 


are comprehended together under one Name, on e mif- 
and the ſame Word made uſe of to expreſs both 

the Mode or Action, and its moral Rectitude o 
Obliquity; therefore the Relation itſelf is h dete nl 
and there is often no Diſtinctiun made between the Peſitiue 14:4 
of the Action, and the Reference it has to 'a Rule. B which 
Confuſion of theſe two diſtin Confiderations under one Term 
thoſe who yield too eaſily to the Impreſſions of Sounds, nd 
are e to take Names for Things are often miſled in their 


Judg- 
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agment of Actions. Thus the taking from another what 
is his, without his Knowledge or Allowance, is properly called 

Stealing. But that Name being commonly underſtood to ſignify 
all the Moral Pravity of the Action, and to denote its Contra- 
riety to the Law, Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear 
called Stealing, as an ill Action, diſagreeing with the Rule of 
Right. And yet the Private taking away his Sword from a Mad- 
man, to prevent his doing Miſchief, though it be properly deno- 
minated Stealing, as the Name of ſuch a mixed Mode; yet when 
compared to the Law of God, and confider'd in its Relation to 
that ſupreme Rule, it is no Sin or Tranſgreſſion, though the 
Name Stealing ordinarily carries ſuch an Intimation with it. 
6 8 $. 17. And thus much for the Relation of 
Relations in- Human Actions to a Law, which therefore 1 
zumerable. call Moral Relations. | See it ict att 
_ *Twould make a Volume to go over all Sorts of Relations : 
»Tis not therefore to be expected, that I ſhould here mention 
them all. It ſuffices to our preſent Purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe 
what the Ideas are we have of this comprehenſive Conſideration, 
call'd Relation : Which is ſo various, and the Occaſions of it fo 
many, (as many as there can be of comparing Things one to a- 
nother) that it is not very eaſy to reduce it to Rules, or under 
juſt Heads. Thoſe I have mentioned, I think, are ſome of 
the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch as may ſerve to let us ſee 
from whence: we get. our Ideas of Relations, and wherein they 
are founded. But before E quit this Argument, from what has 
been ſaid, give me leave to obſerve, ret en pat 
2 $. 18. Fr/t, That it is evident, that all Ne- 
All Relations lations. terminate in, and are ultimately founded 
terminate in on thoſe ſimple Ideas we have got from Senſation 
ble Ideas. or Refleftion: So that all that we have in our 
1 Thoughts ourſelves, (if we think of any Thing, 
or have any fo or would fignify to others, when we uſe 
Words ſtanding for. Relations, is nothing but ſome ſimple Ideas, 
or Collections of ſimple Ideas, compared one with another. 
This is-ſo manifeſt in-that Sort called Proportional, that nothing 
can be more. For when a Man ſays, Honey is ſweeter than 
Wax, it is plain, that his Thoughts in this Relation terminate 
in this ſimple Idea, Sweetneſs, which is equally true of all the 
reſt ; though, where they are compounded, or decompounded, 
the ſimple Ideas they are made up of, are perhaps ſeldom ta- 
ken notice of; v. g. when the Word Father is mentioned, 
Firſt, there is meant that particular Species, or collective Idea, 
ſignified by the Word Man. Secondly, Thoſe ſenſible ſimple Idea. 


ſignified 


F 
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ſignified by the Word Generation: And, Thirdy, The Effect 
of it, and all the ſimple Ideas fignified by the Word Child. 80 
the Word Friend, being taken for a Man who loves, and is 
ready to do good to another, Has all theſe following Ideas, to 
the making of it up. Frft, all the ſimple Meas, comprehended 
in the Word Man, or intelligent Being. Secondly, The Idea of 
Love. Thirdly,” The Idea of Readineſs or Diſpoſition. Faurthh, 
The Idea of Action, which is any kind of Thought or Motion. 
Bfthh, The Mea of Good, which ſignifies — Thing that may 
vance his Happineſs, and terminates at laſt, if examined, in 
particular ſimple Ideas, of which the Word G in general 
ſignifies any one; but if removed from all ſimple Ideas quite, it 
ſigniſies nothing at all. And thus alſo all Moral Words termi- 
nate at laſt; tho, perhaps, more remotely, in a Collection of 
ſimple Ideas: The immediate Signification of Relative Words 
being very often other ſuppoſed known Relations; which, if 
traced: one to another, ſtill end in ſimple Ideas. | 
F. 19. Secondly, That in Relation we have, We have ordi- 
for the moſt part, if not always, as clear a Noti- narilh ascleay 


' 


| 

q on of the Relation, as we have of thiſe finiple Ideas, (er clearer) 4 
9 ot it it founded : — Diſagree- 3 of the 
r ment, whereon Relation depends, being Things of 3 bes of 
f whereof we have commonly as clear Ideas as of hn. 
S any other whatſoever "it being but the diſtin--. 

y guiſhing ſimple eas, or their Degrees one from another, with- 
38 out which we could have no diſtinct Knowledge at all. For if 

|; I have a clear Mea of Sweetneſs, Light, or Extenſion,” I have 

* too, of equal, or more, or leſs, or each of theſe: If I know 
al what it-is-for-one Man to be born of a Woman, viz.” Sempre- 
ou nia, I know what it is for another Man to be born of the ſame 
ur Woman, Sempronia; and ſo hive as clear a Notion of Brothers, 
= as of Births, and perhaps clearer. For if I believed, that Sem- 
uſe pronia digged Titus out of the Parfley-Bed (as they uſe to tell 
25, Children) and thereby became his Mother; and that afterwards 
der. in the ſame Manner ſhe digged Cajus out of the Parſley- Bed, I 
ung had as clear a Notion of the Relation of Brothers between them, 
han as if I had all the Skill of a Midwife z- the Notien that the fame 
0 Woman contributed as Mother, equally to their Births, (tho 
| the J were ignorant or miſtaken in the Manner of it) being that 
ded, on which I grounded the Relation; and that they agreed in 
Arta that Circumſtance of Birth, let it be what it will. The com- 
oned, paring them then in their Deſcent from the ſame Perſon, without 
Idea, knowing the particular Circumſtances of that Deſcent, is 
Ideas enough to ſound my Notion of their having or not having the 
nified | 


Relation 
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Relation of Brothers. But tho the Ideas of particular Relations 
are capable of being as clear and diſtinct in the Minds of thoſe 
who will duly conſider them, as thoſe af mix'd Modes, and 
more determinate than thoſe of Subſtances; yet the Names 
belonging to Relatim, are oſten of as doubtful and uncertain Sig- 
nication, as thoſe of Subſtanees or mix'd Modes; and much 
more than thoſe of ſimple Idas: Becauſe Relative Words be- 
ing the Marks of this Compariſon, which is made only by Mens 
Thoughts, and is an dza only in Men's Minds, Men frequently 
apply them to different Compariſons of Things, according to 
their own Imaginations, which do not always ng wth 
thoſe of others uſing the ſame Names. 4 
1 g. 20. Thirdly, That i in theſe 1 call Moral Re- 

1 ord M dune, I have a true Notion of Relation, by com- 
— - paring the Action with the Rule, - whether: the 
ther tht Rule © Rule be true or falſe, For if I meaſure any 
any Aion is by a Yard, I know whether the thing I-nicaſure 

ed to be be longer or ſhorter than that ſuppoſed: Yard, 
true or falſe. - tho, perhaps, the-Yard I meaſure by; be not ex- 

actly the Standard: Which, indeed; is: another 

Enquiry. For tho? the Rule be erroneous, and I miſtaken in it; 
yet the Agreement or Diſagreement obſervable in that which I 
compare om it, aa brig 2 the Relation. Though 
meaſuring by a wrong thereby be brought tu 
amiſs of its Mora Rectitude, becauſe I — tried it: rae 
which is not the true Rule; but I am not miſtaken in the Re- 
lation which that Action bears to that Rule i ED = 
which is 2 or —— 1 
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le, fame 4 $& 1. HN fhewn the Original of our 
clear and di. Lias, and taken a View of their ſe- 
Kind others * I yeral Sorts; conſider d the Diffe- 
obſcure 3 rence between the ſimple and the complex, and 
confuſed. _  obſery'd how the complex ones are divided into 
thoſe of Modes, Subſtances and Relations, all which, I think, 
is necellary to be done by one who would acquaint himſelf 
throughly with the Progreſs of the Mind in its Apprehenſion 
and Knowledge of Things, it will, perhaps, be thought I have 
dwelt long enough upon the Examination of Ideas. I muſt, 

nevertheleſs, crave Leave to offer ſome few other Conſi- 


dera 
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derations concerning them. The firſt is, that ſome are clear, 
and others obſeure 5 ſome diſlinct, and others confuſed. 
0 — The Perception of the Mind being moſt = 
aptly explained hy Words relating to the Sigit, Car and ab- 
we ſnall beſt underſtand what is meant by claar cure, explain 
and obſcure in our Ideas, by reflecting on — we ed by Sigbt. 
call clear and gb/cars in the Objects of Sight. 1 
Light being that which diſcovers to us viſible Objects, we give 
the Name of ob/cure to that which is not placed in a Light ſuffi- 
cient to diſcover minutely to us the Figure and Colours, which 
are obſervable in it, and which, in a better Light, would be 
diſcernible. In like manner our ſimple Ideas are clear, when they 
are ſuch, as the Objects themſelves, from whence they were taken, 
did or might, in a well-arder'd-Senfation or Perception, . preſent 
them. Whilſt the Memory retains them thus, and can produce 
them to the Mind, whenever it has Occaſion to conſider them, 
they are clear Ideas. So far as they either want any thing of that 
original Exactneſs, or have loft any of their firſt Freſhneſs, and 
are, as it were, faded or tarniſhed by Time, ſo far are they ab- 
ſcure. Complex Ideas, as they are made up of ſimple ones, fo 
they are clear, when the Ideas that go to their Compoſition are 
clear; and the Number and Order of thoſe ſimple Ideas, that are 
the Ingredients of any complex one, is determinate and certain. 
8. 3. The Cauſe of Obſcurity in ſimple Ideas, 
ſeems to be either dull Organs, or very ſlight and Cau/es of Ob- 
tranſient Impreſſions made by the Objects; or /curity. _- 
elſe a Weakneſs in the Memory not able to re.. 
tain them as. received. For to return again to viſible Objects, to 
help us to apprehend this Matter: If the Organs or Faculties of 
Perception, like Wax over-harden'd with Cold, will not. re- 
ceive the Impreſſion of the Seal, from the uſual Impulſe wont 
to imprint it; or, like Wax of a Temper too ſoft, will not hold 
it well when well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppoſing the Wax of a 
Temper fit, but the Seal not applied with a ſufficient Force to 
make a clear Impreſſion : In any of theſe Caſes, the Print left 
the Seal, will be ob/cure. This, I ſuppoſe, needs no Ap» . 
plication to make it plainer. + 5; = | 
F. 4. As a char Idea is that whereof the Mind | 
has ſuch a full and evident Perception, as it does Diſtindꝭ and 
receive from an outward Odject operating duly on 2 
a well · diſpoſed Organ, fo a di/tm# Idea is that ⁊ tt. 
| wherein the Mind perceives a Difference from all 
| other; and a confuſed Idea is ſuch an one, as is not ſufficiently di- 
| ſtinguiſhable from another, from which it ought to be * 
. T * V- 5. 7 
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 OHe#ion. - ſufficiently | diſtinguiſhable from another, from 


g Which it ſhould be different; it will be hard, may 
any one ſay, to find any where a confuſed Idea. For let any Iden 
de as it will, it can be no other but ſuch as the Mind perceives 
it to be; and that very Perception ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it 
from all other Ideas, whieh cannot be other, i. e. different, 
without being perceived to be fo. No Idea therefore can be un- 
diſtinguiſhable from another, from which it ought to be diffe- 
rent, unleſs you would have it different from itſelf : For from 
All other it is evidently differen ee. 


IIF KOT ein 99 FH 43 3044.4 $4 5+ © 
Z een F. 6. To remove this Difficulty, and to help 
| Confuſion of us to conceive aright what it is that makes the 
Ideas 7s in Re- Conſiſion Ideas are at any Time chargeuble with, 

erence to we muſt conſider that Things ranked under di- 

their Names. ſtinct Names, are ſuppoſed different enough to be 
ddaiſtinguiſhed, that ſo each Sort, by its peculiar 

Name, may be marked, and diſcourſed of a- part upon any O- 
caſion: And there is nothing more evident than that the ꝑreateſt 
Part of different Names are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different Things. 
Now every Idea a Man has, being viſible what it is, and di- 
; ' Nina from all other dens but itfelf, that which 3 | 
ſed, is, when it is fach, that it may as well be called-by-anothi 

Name, as that which it is expreſſed by, the Difference which 
Keeps the Thoughts (to be ranked under thoſe two different 
Names) diſtinct, and makes ſome of them belong rather to the 
one, and ſome of them to the other of thoſe Names, being left 
out; and ſo the Diſtinction, which was intended to be kept up 

by thoſe different 57. 205 quite loſt. 3 we #5 46:00:60 
 ; a6} * "I 23 53. e 0 E * Defaults which , y orcaſion this 
| 2 a. - Comfufron, T'think, are chiefly theſe following. | 
complex Ideas plex Ideas that are moſt liable to Confuſion) ĩs 
made up of 1% made up of too ſmall a Number of ſimple Idrus, and 
Feww' fmple ſuch only as are common to other Things were 
ne. by the Differences that make it, deſerve a diffe- f 
rent Name, are left out. Thus he that has an Ida made up of : 
barely the ſimple ones of a Beaſt with Spots, has but a ſed 8 
Lata of a Leopard, it not being thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed | 
from a Lynx and ſeveral other Sorts of Beaſts that are ſpotted. 
So that ſuch an Idea, though it hath the peculiar Name Leopard, 
is not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned by the Names Lynx, 
or Panther, and may as well come under the Name Lynx, as 
Leopard. How much the Cuſtom of defining of Words by ge- 
ä EDI neral 
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-neral Terms, contributes to make the Ideas we would expreſs 
by the confuſed and undermined, L.leave. others to conſider. 
This is evident, that confuſed Ideas ate ſuch as render the Uſe 
of: Wards uncertain, and take away übe Benefit of diſtin 
Names. When the. Leas ſor which we uſe. different Terms, 
have not a Difference anſwerable to their diftint Names, and 
o cannot. be diſtinguiſhed -by: them, there it is that they are 

F. 9. Second, Another Default which makes g. end, Or 

our Ideas conſuſed, is, when though the Parti- 52x fmple ones 
culars that make up any Idea, are in Number jumbled diſor- 
enough; yet they are ſo jumbled, together, that it derly tagether. 
is not eaſily diſcernible, whether it more belongs 
to the Name that is given it, than to any other. There is no- 
ching properer to make us conceive this Confuſion, than a Sort 
f Pictures uſually ſhewn, as ſurprizing Pieces of Art, wherein 
the Colours, as they are laid by the Pencil on the Table itſelf, 
mark out very odd and unuſual Figures, and have no diſcerni- 
ble Order in their Poſition. This Draught, thus made up of 
Parts, wherein no Symmetry nor Order appears, is, in itſelf, 
no more a confuſed Thing, than the Picture of a cloudy Sky; 
wherein though there be a little Order of Colours or Figures 
to be found, yet no-by thinks it 4 confuſed Picture. What 
is it then, that makes it be thought confuſed, ſince the want of 
Symmetry. does not? as it is plain it does not; for. another 
HBraught made, barely in Imitation of this, could not be called 
.canfuſed. I anſwer, That which makes it be thought confuſed, 


= is, the applying it to ſome Name, to which it does no more 
; be the Picture of a Man, or Caſar, then any one with Reaſon 


counts it confuſed: Becauſe it is not diſcernible, in that State, 
to belong more to the Name Man, or Cæſar, than to the Name 


; Baboon, or Pompey, which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different | 
4 : ddeas from thoſe ſignified by, Man or Cz/ar. But when a cylin- | 
" drical. Mirrour, placed right, hath reduced thoſe irregular Lines 3 
k on the Table into their due Order and Proportion, then the | 
f Confuſion ceaſes, and the Eye preſently ſees that it is a Man, or | 
d Ceſar; i. e. That it belongs to thoſe Names; and that it is ſuf- g 
d ficiently diſtinguiſhable from a Baboon or Pampey; i. e. from x 
d. the Ideas fignified by thoſe Names. Juſt thus it is with our Aas, | 
d, which are as it were the Pictures of Things. No one of theſe | 
x, mental Draughts, however the Parts are put together, can be [i 
As called confuſed, (for they are plainly diſcernible as they are,) till | ; 
e- it be ranked under ſome ordinary Name, to which it cannot be | | 
ral "0" i | diiſ- | 
if 
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—4 to belong, any more than it is done to ſome other Name 
| eee ification. ru way At 1 8 
| 9. Thirdh,'-A' third that ently 
Wee -4 gives the Name of confuſed to our Ideas, is, when 
and undeter- any one of them is uncertain and undetermined. 
mined. Thus we may obſerve Men, who not forbearin ny 
wh to uſe the ordinary-Words of their Language, 
they _ learned their preciſe Signification, change the /dea 
they make this or that Term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they 
uſe it. He that does this, out of uncertainty-of what he ſhould 
leave out, or put into his Idea of Church or Idolatry, every Time 
he thinks of either, and holds not ſteady to any one preciſe Com- 
bination of Ideas that makes it up, is ſaid to have a confuſed 
Idea of Idolatry, or the Church: Though this be ſtill for the 
fame Reafon that the former, v. becauſe a —_— ea (it we 
will allow it to be one de) cannot belong to one Name rather 
than another; and fo loſes the Diſtinction that diſtin ade 5 
are geſign 0. for. 
I. 10. By ha has been a we may n 
Confufton, , - fp much Names, as ſuppoſed ſteady Signs of 
ale Rf Things, and by their Difference to ſtand for, 
5 57 es and keep Things diſtinct, that in themſelves are 
; 2 Atfferent, are the Occaſam of denominating Ideas 
| ', diflint or confuſed, by a ſecret and unobſerved 
Reference hs Mind makes of'its Ideas to ſuch Names. This 
perhaps, will be fuller underſtood, after what I ſay of Words, i in 
the Third Book, has been read and conſider d. But without 
taking Notice of ſuch a Reference of Ideas to diſtint Names, as 
the Signs of diſtin Things, it will be hard to ſay what a confuſed 
' Zara is. And therefore when a Man deſigns, by any Name a 
Sort of Things, or any one particular Thing, diſtinct from all 
others, the complex Idea he annexes to that Name, is the more 
diſtinct, the more particular the Ideas are, and the greater and 
mote determinate the Number and Order of them is, whereof 
it is made up. For the more it has of theſe, the more has it ſtill 
of the perceivable Differences, whereby it is kept ſeparate and 
diſtinct from all Ideas belonging to other Names, even thoſe 


that 1 neareſt to it, and thereby all Confuſion with . 
is avoided. 


16; 11. Confiſian making it a Difficulty to K- 
- Confuſion con- parate two Things that ſhould be ſeparated, con- 


cerns always two Ideas; and thoſe moſt, which 
moſt approach one another. Whenever therefore 
we ſuſpect a any Idea to be confi 222 we muſt examine what other 


it 


cerns always 
two Ideas. 


_ it, is to collect and unite into one com 
r 


F 
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it is in Danger to be conſounded with, or which-it cannot eaſily be 
ſeparated from; and that will always be ſound an idea belonging 
to another Name, and ſo ſhould be a different Thing from which 

yet it is not ſufficiently diſtinct, being either the ſame with, it, or 
making a Part of it, or at leaſt, as properly called by that Name 
as the other it is ranked under; and ſo keeps not that Difference 
from that other Idea, which the different Names import. 
F. 12. This, I think, is the Conſiſion proper to 8 
Pu which ſtill carries with it a — 80 Cauſes of Con- 

to Names. At leaſt, if there be any other Con- Tenn. 
fuſion of Ideas, this is that Which moſt of all diſorders Mens 
Thoughts and Diſcourſes: Ideas, as ranked under Names, 
being thoſe that for the moſt Part Men reaſon of within them; 
ſelves, and always thoſe which we commune about with others. 


And thereſore, where there are ſuppoſed two different Ideas mar k- 


ed by two different Names, which are not as diſtinguiſhable as the 
Sounds that ſtand for them, there never fails to be Conſiiſan: And 
where any eas are diſtinct, as the Aeas of thoſe two Sounds they 
are marked by, there can be between them no 1 55 The way 
plex Idea, as pre- 

y as is poſſible, all thoſe Ingredients, whereby it is differenced 
from others; and to them ſo united in a determinate Number or 


Order, apply ſteadily the fame Name. But this neither accom- 
modating Mens Eaſe or Vanity, or ſerving any Deſign, but that 
of naked Truth, which is not always the Ching aimed at, ſuch 


Exactneſs is rather to be wiſhed than hoped for. And ſince the 


looſe Application of Names to undetermined, variable, and al- 
"moſt no Ideas, ſerves both to cover our own Ignorance, as well 
as to perplex and confound others, which goes for Learning and 


Superiority in Knowledge, it is no wonder that moſt Men ſhould 


uſe it themielves, whilſt they complain of it in others. Though, I 


think, no ſmall Part of the Conf/jon to be found in the Noti- 
ons of Men, might by Care and Ingenuity be avoided ; yet I 


am far from concluding it every where wilful. Some Ideas are 


ſo complex, and made up of ſo many Parts, that the Memory 
does not eaſily retain the very ſame preciſe Combination of ſim- 
ple Idea, under one Name; much leſs are we able conſtantly to 
divine for what preciſe complex Idea ſuch a Name ſtands in ano- 
ther Man's Uſe of it. From the firſt of theſe, follows Conſisſion 
in a Man'sown Reaſonings and Opinions within himſelf ; from 
the latter, frequent Confiſion in diſcourſing and arguing with 
others. But having more at large treated of Words, their De- 


fefts and Abuſes, in the following Book, I ſhall here ſay no 


more of it. ry IE 6 | 
*:% 8. 13. Our 
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N 13. Our complex” Ideds being made up of 
Complex 3 C0 Lewe and 6 Variety of fimple ones, may 
ay be diſtin# accordingly be very clear and diftine in on Part, 
in ore Part, and very obſcure and confuſed in another. In a 
and confuſed Man who ſpeaks of a Chiliazdron, or a Body of 
in another. a thouſand Sides, the Idea of the Figure may be 
ery confuled, tho? that of the Number 9 very 
abi; b char” e being able to diſcourſe, and demonſtrate 
concerning that Part of his complex Idea, which depends upon 
the Number of a Thouſand, he is apt to think he has a diſtinet 
[lea of a Chiliaedren ; tho it be plain, he has no preciſe Idea of 
its Figure, ſo as to diftinguiſh it, by that, from one that has 
but 999 Sides. The not obſerving whereof, cauſes no ſmall Er- 
ror in Mens Thoughts, and Confuſion in their Diſcourſes. 
$. 14. He that thinks he has a diſtinct Idæa of 
This if nat the Figure of a Chiliaedron, let him for Tryal's 
heeded, cauſes ſake take another Parcel of the ſame uniform 
1 * Matter, viz. Gold or Wax, of an equal Bulk, 
our Arguing. and make it into a Fi igure of 999 Sides: He will; 
I doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two Ideas one from a- 
nother, by the Number of Sides; and reafon and argue diſtinctiß 
about them, whilft he keeps his Thoughts and Reaſoning to that 
Part only of theſe Ideas, which is contain'd in their Numbers; 
as that the Sides of the one could be divided into two equal Num- 
bers, and of the other, not, Ic. But when he goes about to di- 
ftinguiſh them by their Figure, he will there be preſently at a 
Los, and not be able, I think, to frame in his Mind two [Jzas, 
one of them diſtinct from the other, by the bare Figure of thoſe 
two Pieces of Gold; as he could, if the ſame Parcel of Gold were 
made one into a Cube, the other a Figure of five Sides. In 
which incompleat Ideas we are very apt to impoſe on ourſelves, 
and wrangle with others, eſpecially where they have particular 
and familiar Names, For being ſatisfied in that Part of the Idea, 
which we have clear ; and the Name which is familiar to us, 
being applied to the Whole, containing that Part alſo which is 
imperfect and obſcure, we are apt to uſe it for that confuſed 
Part, and draw Deductions from it in the obſcure Part of its 
Signification, as confidently as we do from the other. EO 
8. 15. Having frequently in our 'Mouths the 
Inflance in \ "Name Eternity, we are apt to think we have a 
Eternity. poſitive comprehenſive Idea of it, which is as 
much as to ak that there is no Part of that Duration which is 
not clearly contain'd in our deg. *Tis true, that he that thinks 
ſo, may have a clear Idea of Duration; he may alſo have a w 


R 
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clear. /dea of a very great Length of Duration; he may alſo have 
a clear Aea of the Compariſon of that great one, with ſtill a great- 
er: But it not being poſſible for him to include in his Idea of 
any Duration, let it be as great as it will, the whole Extent to- 
anther of a Duration, where he ſuppoſes no End, that part of 

is Idea, which is {till beyond the Bounds of that large Dura- 
tion he repreſents to his own Thoughts, is very obſcure and 
undetermined. And hence it is, that in Diſputes and Reaſon- 
ings. concerning Eternity, or any other ſnfinite, we are apt to 
blunder, and: ſo involve ourſelves in manifeſt Abſurdities. | 

$. 16. In Matter, we have no clear Ideas of the | |, . 3775 

Smallneſs of Parts much beyond the fmalleſt that l 4% % 
occur to anꝝ of our Senſes ; and therefore when 352 
we talk of the Diviſibility of Matter, in inſinitum, tho we have 
clear Ideas of Diviſion and Diviſibility, and have alſo clear Ideas 
of Parts made out of a Whole by Diviſion; yet we have but 
very obſcure and confuſed Ideas of Corpuſcles, or minute Bodies 
ſo to be divided, when by former Diviſions they are reduced to a 
Smallneſs much exceeding the Perception of any of our Senſes ; 
and ſo all that we have clear and diſtinct Ideas of, is of what 
Diviſion in general or abſtractedly is, and the Relation of To- 
tum and Pars: But of the Bulk of the Body, to be thus infi- 
nitely divided after certain Progreſſiohis, I think, we have no clear 
nor diſtinct Idea at all. For I ask any one, whether taking 
the ſmalleſt Atom of Duſt he ever ſaw, he has any diſtinct Aden 
(bating ſtill the Number which concerns not Extenſion) be- 
twixt the 100,000, and the 1000, ooo Part of it. Or if he 
thinks he can refine his Ideas to that Degree, without loſing Sight 
of them, let him add ten Cyphers to each of thoſe Numbers. 
duch a Degree of Smallneſs is not unreaſonable to be ſuppoſed, 
ſince a Diviſion carried on ſo far, brings it no nearer the End 
of infinite Diviſion, than the firſt Diviſion into two Halfs does. 
I muſt confeſs, for my Part, I have no clear diſtinct Ideas of 
the different Bulk or Extenſion of thoſe Bodies, having but a 
very obſcure one of either of them. So that, I think, when we 
talk of Diviſion. of Bodies in mfinitum, our Idea of tbeir diſtinct 
Bulks, which is the Subject and Foundation of Diviſion, 
comes, after a little Progreſſion, to be conſounded, and almoſt 
loſt in Obſcurity. For that Idea which is to repreſent only 
Bigneſs, muſt be very obſcure and confuſed, which we can- 
not diſtinguiſh from one ten Times as big, but only by Num- 
der; ſo that we have clear, diſtinct Ideas, we may ſay, of ten 
and one, but no diſtin Ideas of two ſuch Extenſions. Tis 
plain, from hence, that when we talk of infinite Diviſibility of 
k | : 2x i Be 2a». vs Body, 
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Body, or Extenſion, our diſtin, and clear Ident are-onhy:of 
Numbers: But the clear, diftin&-{d:as:0f Extenſion; after: 
ſome Progreſs of Divition, is quite loft ; and of ſuch minute 
Parts, we baue no diſtinct Ideas at all ; but it returns, as. 


all our /deas of infinite do, at laſt to that of Number always to 


be added; but thereby never amounts to. any diſtinct Idea of 
actual, infinite Parts. We have, tis true, a clear Iden of Di- 
viſion, as often as we. will think of it; but thereby we have 
no more à clear Idea of infinite Parts in Matter, than we have 


a clear Idea of an infinite Number, by being able ſtill to add 
new Numbers to any aſſigned Number we have: Endleſs Di- 


viſibility, giving us no more a clear and diſtinct Idea of actual- 
ly infinite Parts, than endleſs Addibility (if I may fo ſpeak) 
gives us a clear and diſtinct Idea of an actually infinite Num- 
ber. They both being only in a Power ſtill of increaſing the 
Number, be it already as great as it will. So that of what 


remains to be added, (wherein conſiſto the Infinity) we have 


but an obſcure, imperfect, and confuſed: Idea; from or about 


which we can argue or reaſon with no Certainty or Clearneſs, 


no more than we can in Arithmetick, about a Number, of 
which we have no ſuch: diſtinct Idea, as we have of 4 or 100, 
but only this relative obfcure one, that compared to any other, 
it is ſtill bigger: And when we have no more a clear, poſitive 
Idea of it, when we ſay or conceive it is bigger ar more than 


400, ooo, ooo, than if we ſhould ſay, it is bigger than 40, or 


43 400,000,000, having no nearer a Proportion to the End of 
Addition or Number, than 4. For he that adds only four to 4, 
and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the End of all Addition, 


as he that adds 400, ooo, ooo, to 400, ooo, ooo, And ſo hke- 


wiſe in Eternity, he that has an Idea of but four Years, has as 
much a poſitive compleat Idea of Eternity, as he that has one 
of 400,000,000, of Years: For what remains of Eternity be- 
yond either of theſe two Numbers of Years, is as clear to the one 
as the other; i. e. neither of them has any clear, poſitive /dea 
of it at all. For he that adds only 4 Years to 4, and ſo on, 
ſhall as ſoon reach Eternity, as he that adds 400,000,000, of 
Years, and fo on; or if he pleaſe, doubles the Increaſe, as of- 


ten as he will; The remaining Abyſs being Kill as far beyond 


the End of. theſe N as it is from the Length of a 
Day, or an Hour. For nothing finite bears any Proportion to 


infinite; and therefore our Aeas, which are all finite, cannot 
bear any. Thus it js alſo in our eq of Extenſiau, when we 
increaſe it by Addition, as well as when we diminiſh it by 
Diviſion, and would enlarge our Thoughts to infinite „ 
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Of real-and" Funtaſtical Ideas. 345 
Aſter a few-Doublings of thoſe Ideas of Extenſion, which are 
the largeſt we are accuſtomed to have, we loſe the clear diſtin 
Jdeas uf that Space: It becomes a confuſedly great one, with a 
Surplus of ſtill greater; about which when we would argue or 
reaſon, we ſhall always find ourſelves at a loſs; confuſed Ideat, 


in our Arguing and Deductions from that Part of them which 
5 ne ee us 2 — 19070 
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x 07 Real and Fantaftical Ideas. 


5 Eides what we have already mention'd hs 
concerning Ideas, other Conſidera- Real — 
tions belong to them, in reference to 2 yy 4s 

things from whence they are taken, or which "ryper. 
they. may be ſuppoſed to repreſent ; and thus, I — 2 
think, they may come under a threefold Dan, and are, 

. Firſt, Either real or fantaſtical. | 5 

: Secondly, Adequate or inadequate. 

- Thirdly, True or falfe. |» 

Firſt, By Real Ideas, I mean 45 a8 oh a F in 
Nature; ſuch as have a Conformity with the real Being and 
Exiſtence of Things, or with their Archetypes. Funtaſtical or 
Chimerical, J call ſuch as have no Foundation in Nature, nor 
have any Conformity with that Reality of Being, to er 
are tacitly referred, as to the Archetypes. If we 
ſeveral Sorts of Ideas before-mentioned, we ſhall tind, ant, * 

8. 2. Firft, Our ſimple Ideas are all real, all "1 
agree to the Reality of Things. Not that they Simple ide 
are all of them the Images or Repreſentations all noon 4 
of what does exiſt ; the contrary whereof, in al! ; 
but the primar Qualities of Bodies, hath been already enen 
But though W hiteneſs and Coldneſs are no more in Snow than 
Pain is; yet thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Coldneſs, Pain, Qc. 
being in us the Effects of Powers in Things without us, ordained 
by our Maker, to produce in us ſuch Senſations; they are real 
Ideas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qualities that are really 
in Things themſelves. For theſe ſeveral Appearances being de- 
- > x be-the Marks whereby we are to know and diſtinguiſh 
Things which we have to do with, our {as do as well ſerve 

us to that purpoſe, and are as real diſtinguiſhing Characters, 
whether they be 1 conſtant Effects, or elſe pr Reſem- 


blances 


346 Neal and Rantaftical Ideas. 
blances of ſamething in tha Things themſelves the dag hy 
ing in that ſteady Correſpondence they have with the di 


Conſtitutions of real Beings. — they anſwer to thoſe 


Conftitutions, as to Cauſes. or Patterns, it matters not; it ſuffices 
that they are conſtantly produced by. them. And thus our fim- 
ple Ideas are albreal and true, becauſe they anſwer and agree 
to thoſe Powers of Things which produce — in our Minds, 


that being all that is requiſite t to make them real, and not 


Fictions at pleaſure. For in ſimple Ideas, (as has | been ſhewn) 
the Mind is wholly confined to the, (hy of Things upon. 
it, and can maks to ie no  f1mple lea, more than * it 


received. 45 ie 
3. Tho t Mind be wholly raffive i in re- 
Complex Ideas ſpect of its ſimple Ideas, yet I think we may ſay 
ou A it is not ſo in reſpect of its complex Ideas: For 
Combination. thoſe being Combinations of ſimple Ideas put to- 


gether, and united under one general Name; tis plain that the 


Mind of Man uſes ſome kind of Liberty, in forming thoſe com- 
plex Ideas; How elſe comes it to paſs, that one Man's Idea of 
Gold, or Juſtice, is different from another's? But becauſe he has 
— in, or left out of his ſome ſimple Idea which the other has 
The Queſtion then is, Which of theſe are real, and which 
barely. imaginary. Combinations? What Collections agree to the 
mannes and what not? And to this, I fay, That, 
| F. 4. Secondly, Mixed Modes and Relations 
Mixed Modes | having no other Reality but what they have in 


con: 


made v4 N the Minds of Men, there is nothing more requi- 
N z = red to-thoſe kind of [deas, to make them real, 
7 but that they be ſo framed, that there be a Poſſi- 
bility of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe Heas being them- 
ſelves Archetypes, cannot differ from their Archetypes, and ſo 
cannot be chimerical, unleſs any one will jamble together in them 
inconſiſtent Ideas. Indeed, as any of them have the Names of 
a known Language affigned to them, by which he that has 
them in his Mind would fignify them to others, ſo bare Poſſi- 
bility of exiſting is not enough; they muſt have a 3 
to the ordinary Signification of the Name that is 
that they may not be thought fantaſtical : As if a Man — 
give the Name of Juſtice to that Idea which common Uſe calls 
Liberality. But this Fantaſticalneſs relates more to Propriety 
of Specch, than Reality of Haas: For a Man to be undiſturbed 
in Danger, ſedately to conſider what is fitteſt to be done, and 
to execute it ſteadily, is a mixed Mode, or a complex Idea of 
an Action which may exiſt, pt nes © Dogs 
ZS 


ee 


c_ - 


$ 2. 2 


ſtand for, and to which it refers them. Juadequate 


without-uſing'one's Reaſon or Induſtry, is what is alſo poffible 
to be; and ſo is as real an Idea as the other. Though the firſt 
of theſe having the Name Courage given to it, may, in reſpect 
of that Name, be à right or wrong de But the other, 
whilſt it has/ net a common received Name of any known 
Language aſſigned to it, is net capable of any Deformity, being 


= po mn mos any nung but itſelf. 1 
8. 5; Thirdly, Qur complex Ideas of Sublances _ - 
being made all of them in reſerence 2 = ex- Ideas of Sub, 
iſting without us, and intended fo be-Repreſen- /27-<1arercat 
tations of Subſtances, as they really are, are no 4 27 
farther real, than as they are ſuch Combinations wiftencs of 
of ſimple Idas, av are really united, and co-exiſt Things. 
in Things without us. On the contrary, thoſe 
are fantaſtical, which are made up of ſuch Collections of ſim · 
ple Ideas as were really never united, never were found toge- 
ther in any Subſtance; v. g. a rational Creature, conſiſting of a 


| Horſe's Head, joined to a Body of human Shape, or ſuch as the 


Centaurs are deſcribed :' Or, à Body yellow; very malleable, fu- 
fible; and fixed; but lighter than common Water: Or, an uni- 


Parts, with Perception and voluntary Motion join'd to it. Whe- 
ther ſuch Subſtances as theſe can paſſibly exiſt or no, tis proba· 
ble we do not know. But be that as it will, theſe Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances being made conformable to no Pattern exiſting that we 
know, and conſiſting of ſuch Collections of Ideas as no Sub- 
tance ever ſhewed us united together, they ought to pals with 
us for barely imaginary : But much more are complex 
Ideas ſo, which contain in them any Inconſiſtency or Contra 
diction of their Parts. Vi Ab a ginty e 
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and ſome ate inadequate, T hoſe 1 Aleguate Ideas 
call adequate, which perfectly repre- rf ſacb as 
ſent thoſe Archety pes which the Mind ſuppoſes perfectly e- 


them taken from; which it intends them to 3 | 


Litas are ſuch, which are but a partial or incompleat Repreſen- 
tation of thoſe Archetypes to which they are referred. Upon 
9.2. 


which account it is plain, 


ce with the 
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e F 2. Fi, That all au ſimple" Ideas are ade-" 
ee | 5 — 5 being nothing but the Effects of 
* . certain Powers in Phings, fitted and ordained 
by GOD to produde ſuch Senſations in us; they cannot but be 
correſponderit and adequate to thoſe Powers: And we ate ſure 
they agree to the Reality of Things. For i Sugar produce in 
us the Idea which we call Whiteneſs' and Sweetneſs, we are 
ſure there is a Power in Sugar to produce thoſe Ideas in our 
Minds, or elſe they could not have been produced by it. And 
ſo each Senſation anſwering the Power that operates on any of 
cur Senſes, the Nea ſo produced is a real Idea, (and not a Fiction 
of the Mind, which has no Power to produce any fimple Idea; 
and cannot but be adequate, ſinte it dught only to anſwer that 
Power: And 6 all ſimple Iueas are adequate. I true, the 
Things producing in us theſe fimple Alias, are but fe of them 
denominated by us, as if they were only the Cauſes of chem, but 
as if thoſe Ideas were real Beings in them. For though Fire be 


called painful to the Touch, whereby is ſignifed the Power of 


producing in us the Idea of Pain; yet it is denominated alſo 
Light, and Hot; as if Light and Heat were-really-fomething 
in the Fire, more than a Power to excite theſe Ideas in us; and 
therefore are called Qualities in, or of the Fire. But theſe being 
nothing, in truth, but Powers to excite ſuch Idras in us, I mutt 
in that Senſe be underſtood, when I ſpeak of ſecondary Qual. 
lei, as being in Things; or of their Ideas, as being in the Ob- 
jects that excite them in us. Such ways of ſpeaking, tho accom- 
modated to the vulgar Notions, without which one cannot be 
well under ſtood; yet truly ſignify nothing, but thoſe Powers 
which are in Things, to excite certain Senſations or Weas in us. 
Since were there no fit Organs to receive the Impreſſions Fire 
makes on the Sight and Touch, nor a Mind joined to thoſe Or- 
2 to receive the Ideas of Light and Heat, by thoſe Impreſſions 

m the Fire or the Sun, there would yet be no more Light or 
Heat in the World, than there would be Pain, if there were no 
ſenſible Creature to feel it, though the Sun ſhould continue juſt 
as it is now, and Mount tna flame higher than ever it did. 


Solidity and Extenſion, and the Termination of it, Figure, with 


Motion and Reſt, whereof we have the Ideas, would be really 
in the World as they are, whether there were any ſenfible Bei 

to. perceive them, or no: And therefore thoſe we have Reaſ 

to look on as the real Modifications of Matter, and ſuch as are 
the exciting Cauſes of all our various Senſations from Bodies. 
But this being an Enquiry not belonging to this Place, I ſhall 
enter no-farther into it, but proceed to ſhew, what complex 
Ideas are adequate, and what not. §. 3. 
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1 Sed Our complex Ideas Mades 


1 voluntary Collections of ſimple Ideas, Modes are all 


which the Mind puts together, without reſe- ew. x 5 
rence to any real Archetypes, or- ſtanding Pat- 

terns exiſting any where, are and cannot but be dos Tei: 
Becauſe they not being intended for Copies or Things really ex- 


iſting, but for Archetypes made by the Mind, — and de- 


nominate Things by, cannot want any thing; they having 
each of them that Combination of N and hereby that Per- 


fection which the Mind intended they ſhould : So that the Mind 


acquieſces in them, and can find nothing wanting, 'Thus by 
having the Idea of a Figure, with three Sides meeting at three 
2 I have a compleat Idaa, wherein J require nothing elſe 
to make it perfect. Fbat the Mind is ſatisfied in the Per 
ſection of his its Idea, is plain, in that it does not conceive that 


ig Underſtanding? hath, or can have a more compleat or per- 


Idea of that Thing it ſignifies by the Word Triangle, 
poſing it to exiſt; than itſelf has in that complex Idea of three 
Sides, and three Angles 3. in Which is contained all that is, or 
can be eſſential to it, or neceſſary to compleat it, wherever, or 
However it exiſts. But in our Ideas of Subſtances it is other- 
wiſe; For there, deſiring to copy Things as they really do exiſt, 


und to repreſent to ourſelves that Conſtitution on which all 


their Properties depend, we perceive our Ideas attain not that 
Perfection we intend: We find they ſtill want ſomething vr 
ſhould be glad were in them; and fo are all inadequate,” But 
mixed Modes, and Relations, being Archetypes without Pat- 
terns, and ſo having nothing to repreſent but themſelves,” can- 
not but be adequate, every thing being ſo to itſelf. Ho that 
at firſt put together the Idea of Danger, perceived Abſence, f 
Diſorder from Fear; ſedate Conſideration of what was juſtly to 
be done, and executing of that without Diſturbance, or being 
deterred by the Danger of it, had certainly in his Mind that 
complex Jdea made up. of that Combination, and intending it 
to be nothing elſe but what it is, nor to have in it any other 
ſimple Ideas but what it hath, it could not alſo but be an ade- 
guate Idea: And laying this up in his Memory, with the Name 
Courage annexed to it, to ſignify it to others, and denominate 
from thence any Action he ſhould obſerve to agree with it, had 


thereby a Standard to meaſure and denominate Actions by, as 
they agreed to it. This Idea thus made, and laid up for a Dat- 


tern, muſt neceſlarily be adequate, being referred to nothing 
elſe but itſelf, nor made by any other Original, but the Good- 
Ring and Will of him that firſt made this Combination. 


8.4. 


3 %%% ipuate ond. Inadequate Ideas. 
| 8. 4. Indeed; another coming after, and in 

Moder in —— learning from him 2 
Ferenae to .. q, may male an Idea, which he gives that 
tled Names, Name — —. — — 19 hl 
may be inade- thor applied it to, and has in his Mind, when he 
* \: _» . uſes it. And in this Caſe, if he deſigns that his 
Ia in Thinking ſhould be (conformable. to tlie 
other's Ln, 25 the Name he, uſes.in Speaking is conformable 
in Sound to his from whom he learned it, his —— may be ve- 
y Wrong: and inauaguate: Becauſe in this Caſe, making the 
other Man's, Hen the Pattern of his lea in Thinking, as the 
other Man's Word or Sound is the Pattern of his in Speaking, 
his Iden is ſo far deſective and madequate, as it is diſtant from 
the Archetype and Pattern he refers. it to, and intends to expreſs 
and ſignify by the Name he uſes for it; which Name be would 
have to be, a. Sign of the other Man's Idea, (to which, in its 


proper Use, it is primarily annexed) and of his own, as agtee- 


ing to it: Lo which, if dene eee at 
is faulty and inadequate. 

5. Therefore theſe complex. Liens of - Modes, When they 
are —_— by the Mind, and intended to correſpond to the 
Zdeas in the Mind of ſome other intelligent — 
by dhe Names we apply to them, they may ery deficient, 

„and inadeguate; becauſe they agree — to * — which 
the ind defigns-to be their Archetype and Pattern; In which 
reſpect only, any Idea of Mades can be wrong, imperfect, or 
And on this account, our Ideas of mixed Mades 

are the moſt liable to be fault ata xx wh but n 
more to proper Speaking, than Knowing 

18. 6. Thindy, What [Ideas we have 0 8.4 
Ideas of Sub-. ances L have, above ſhewed : Now, Lucas 
ee 2 7e- have iin the Mind a double Reference: 1. Some- 
eee, 'x = times they are. referred to a ſuppoſed real Eſſence 
ate. of each Species of Things. 2. Sometimes they are 


only deſign'd to be Pictures and Repreſentations 
in the Mind of Things that do exiſt by Ideas of thoſe Qualities 
that are diſcoverable in them. In both which ways theſe Copies 
of thoſe Originals and Archetypes are imperfect and inadeguate. 

Hirt, It is uſual for Men to make the Names of Subſtances 
ſtand for Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real Eſſences, 
_whereby they are of this or that Species: And Names ſtanding 
ſor nothing but the Meas that are in Men's Minds, they muſt 
conſequently refer their Aeas to ſuch real Eſſences, as to their 
— That Men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred 15 
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in the Learning taught n this Purt of tie World) do f. 
certain ſpeeifick Fſſemcos of Subſlanees, which each Individual, 
in its ſeveral Kinds, . made cenfermaple to, and partakes of, 
is ſo far from needing Proof, that t will be thought ſtrunge, if 
any one ſhould di &therwiſe. And thus they ordinarily apply 
tlie ſpecifiek Names ty ranlc particular Subſtances under, "© 


Things, as diſtinguiſned by ſuch ſpeeifick real Eſſenees. Who 


is there almoſt, Who would Hot take it amis, if it ſhould be 
doabted whether de Called himſelf Mah, with zuy other Mean- 


ing, than as having the real: Eſſende of a Man ? And yet if you 


demand; what thoſe real Effencts'are, tis plain Men are igne- 
rant, and ktiew'them not. From whenee it follows, chat the 
Illens they have in their Minds, being referred td real Effences, 
as to Arthetypes which are unknown, muſt be ſo far from bei 
<dequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any Nepreſenta- 
tion of them at all. The complex Ideas we have of Subſtances, 
Are, as it has been ſhewn,” certain Collections of ſimple us 


that have been 'obſervet'or ſuppoſed con ſtantly to exiſt together. 


But fuch a complex Idea cannot be the real Eſſenee of any dub- 
ſtance ; for then the Properties we diſcovVer in that Body would 
depend on that complex Idea, and be deducible from it, and 
their heceſſary Connexion with it be known; us all Properties 
of a Priangle depend on, and, us far as they Ave diſcoverabde, 
ure deducible ftom the complex Ideas of three Lines, indl 


4 Space! But it is plain, that in our eomplec Nut of Sub- 
ſtances, are not contained ſuch Ideas, on which all the other 


Wilkie that are to be found in them, do depend. Tue ebf 
on en Men have df Tron, is a Body of a certain Colour, 
Weight, and Hardtieſs; and a Property chat key look otr us 
belonging to it, is Malleableneſs. But yet this Property as two 
neceſſary Connexion with that coο plex Iden, or any Part of it: 
And thère is no more Reaſon to think, that Malleableneſs de- 
pends on that Colour, Weight, and Hardneſs, than that wt 
Goldur, or that Weight, depends on its Malleableneſs. . 
yet, though we know nothing ef [theſe real Efſences, there is 
nothing: more ordinary, than that Men ſhould attribute tte 
Sorts of Things to ſuch: Effences. The particular Parcel Wf 
Matter, which makes the Ring I have en my Finger, is for- 
wardly, by moſt Men, ſappoſed: to have · a teal Effence, whiere- 
2 is Gold, and from hence thoſe Quakties How WHO 

in it, vz. its peculiar Colour, Weight, *Hardiiefs,” Fufi- 
bility, Fixedneſs, and Change of Colour upon à flight Tetetröf 
Mercury, . This Eſſence, from wytiich all theſe Properties 
flow, When J enquire into it, and fearchiafter it, I plainly per- 
2 * eeive 
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ceive I cannot diſcover; The fartheſt I can go, is only to pre- 
ſume, that it being nothing but Body, its real Eſſence, or in- 
ternal Conſtitution, on which theſe; Qualities depend, can be 


nothing but the Figure, Size, and Connexion of its ſolid Parts; 


of neither of which I having any diſtin Perception at all, I 
can have no Idea of its Eſſence, which is the Cauſe that it has 
that particular ſhining Yellowneſs, a greater Weight than any 
thing I know of the ſame Bulk, and a Fitneſs to have its 
Colour changed by the Touch of Quickſilver. If any one will 
ſay, that the real Eſſence, and internal Conſtitution, on which 


theſe Properties depend, is not the Figure, Size, and Arrange- 


ment or Connexion of its ſolid Parts, but ſomething elſe, call'd 
its particular Furm; I am farther from having any Idea of its 
real Eſſence, than I was before; for I have an Idea of Figure, 
Size, and Situation of ſolid Parts in general, tho I: have none 
of the particular Figure, Size, or putting together of Parts, 


whereby the Qualities above-mentioned are produced; which 


Qualities I find in that particular Parcel of Matter, that is on 
my Finger, and not in another Parcel of Matter, with which 
I cut the Pen I write with. But when I am told, that ſome- 
thing beſides the Figure, Size, and Poſture of the ſolid: Parts 
of that Body, is its Eſſence, ſomething called ſub/tqntial Form: 
of that, I confeſs, I have no 1zea at all, but only of the Sound 
Form ; which is far enough from an Idea of its real Eflence, or 
Conſtitution. The like Ignorance as I have of the real Eſſance 
of this particular Subſtance, I have alſo of the real Eflence 
of all other natural ones: Of which Eſſences I confeſs, I have 
no diſtin Ideas at all; and I am apt to ſuppoſe others, when 
they examine their own Knowledge, will find in themſelves, in 
this one Point, the ſame ſort of Ignorance. t 50 
| $7: Now then, when Men apply to this particular Parcel 
of Matter on my Finger, a general Name already in Uſe, and 
denominate it Gold, do they not ordinarily, or are they not 
underſtood to give it that Name as belonging to a particular 
Species of Bodies, having a real internal Eſſence; by having of 


which Eſſence, this particular Subſtance comes to be of that Spe- 


cies, and to be called by that Name? If it be ſo, as it is plain 
it is, the Name by which Things are marked, as having that 
Eſſence, muſt be referred primarily to that Eſſence; and con- 
ſequently the Idea to which that Name is given, muſt be re- 
ferred alſo to that Effence, and be intended to repreſent it. 
Which Eſſence, ſince they, who fo uſe the Names, know 
not, their Ideas of Subfances muſt be all inadeguate in that re- 


ſpect, as not containing in them that real Eſſence which the 
Mind intends they ſhould. . §. 8. 
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heir 
| n the World, by putting — — 
— the ear a thoſe : ſenſible, Qualities. — 
which are found co-exiſti in them, though... 

they. come much hearer a of them, than thoſe who 
imagine: they know not. Ar real ſpecifick Eſſences; Yet they 
arrive not at perfectly adequate Tires, of thoſe Subſtances they 
would thus copy into their Minds 3 nor do thoſe Copics exactly 


and-fully.contain all that is to he found, in their Archetypes. Be- 
| cauſe thoſe Qualities, and Powers of Subſtances, whereof we 


make their complex Ideas, are; ſo many and various, that no 

Man's complex Ideas contains them all. That our abſtract Ideas 
of Subſtances do not contain in them all the ſimple Ideas that 
are united in a 3 themſelyes, is evident, in that Men do 


3 complex Ades of any Subſtance, all the ſim- 


they Hy ads 4 in it. Becauſe endeayouring to 
mg the Signification. of their Specifick Names as clear and as 
little cumberſome- as they can, they ma ke their Specifick Ideas 
of the Sorts. of Subſtances, for the moſt Part, of a few of thoſe 
ſimple. Laas which are to be found in, them: But, theſe having 


no ori Precedency, or Right to my put in, and make the 


Lea, more than others that are left, out, tis plain, that 


both theſe Ways our Ideas of Sub/tances are deficient and inade- 
grate. The ſimple Ideas, whereof we make our complex ones 


of Subſtances, — all of them (bating only the Figure and Bulk 
2 ſome Sorts) Powers, which being Relationa to other Sub- 

we can never be ſure that we know all the Powers that 
are in any one Body, till we have tried what Changes it is fit- 


ted to give to, or feceive from other Subſtances, in their ſeve- 


ral Ways of Application: Which being impoffible to be tried 


upon any one Body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible we 


ſhould. have adequate Ideas of any Subſtance, made up of a Col- 
lection of all its Properties. 

. 9. Whoſoever firſt light on a Parcel of that Sort of Sub- 
ſtance we denote by the Word Gold, could not rationally take 
the Bulk and Fi igure he obſerved in that Lump, to depend on 
its real Eſſence or internal Conſtitution, Therefore thoſe ne- 
ver went into his Idea of that Species of Body; but its pecu- 
liar. Colour, perhaps, and Weight, were the firſt he abftraCt-d 
from it, to make the complex Idea of that Species. Which 
both are but * ; the one to affect our Ex es after ſuch a 


2 Manner, 


Ideas of Sub- 


Ex ruzu, and 
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Manner, and to produce in us that ez we call Vellow; and thę 


other to force upwards any other Body of equal Bulk, they being 
put into a Pair of equal Seates, 


one againſt another. Anoth 
perhaps added to theſe, the Ideas of Faſt uſibility and French, 


— other paſſive Powers, in Relation to the Operation of Fire 
upon it; another, its Ductility and Solubility in Ag. Regia; two 
other Powers, relating to the Operation of other Bodies, in 


84 L outward Figure or Separation of it into inſenſible 
Parts. Theſe, or part of theſe, put together, uſually make the 
complex Idea in Mens Minds of that Sort of Body we call Gol. 
A. 10. But no one, who hath confider'd the Properties of 
Bodies in general, or this Sort in particular, can doubt, that this 


called Gol, has infinite other Properties not contained in that 


complex Laa. Some, who have examined this Species more 
accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as many 


Properties in Call, all of them as inſeparable from its internal 


Conſtitution, as its Colour, or Weight: And, tis probable,” if 
any one knew all the Properties that are by divers Men known 
of this Metal, there would an hundred times as many 7deas g 

to the complex Idea of Gold, as any one Man yet bas in | his; 


and yet, perhaps, that not be the thouſandth Part of what is to 


be diſcovered in it, The Changes that one Bbdy is apt to re- 
ceive, and make in other Bodies, upon due Application, ex- 
ceeding far, not only what we know, but what we are apt 
imagine, Which will not appear fo much a Paradox to a 
one, „Who will but conſider how far Men are yet from knowing 
all the Properties of that one, no very compound Figure, ' a Ti- 
angle, though it be no ſmall Number, that are already by Ma- 
thematicians diſcovered of it. 

$. 11. So that all our per Ideas of Subſlan- 
ces are imperfect and inadequate. Which would 
Jectionsaftheir be ſo alſo in Mathematical Figures, if we were 
| to have our complex Ideas of them, only b 
Qualities, are 2 
all inadequate. collecting their Properties in Reference to other 

Figures. How uncertain and imperfect would 

our {deas be of an Ellipſis 75 if we had no other Idea of it, but 
ſome few of its Properties? Whereas having in our plain Idea 


fances, as Col- 


the whole Effence of that Figure, we from thence difcover 


thoſe Properties, and demonſtratively ſee how they flow, and 
are inſeparable from it. 
Simple Ideas ſtract Ideas, or nominal Eſſence: 
Fir/t, Simple Ideas, which are #7Tumz, or Co- 
ict, but yet certainly adequate, Becauſe being 
intended 


adequate. 


8 12. Thus the Mind has three Sorts of ab- 


Pa 


7 


r 
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intended to expreſs nothing but the Power of Things to pro- 
duce in the Mind ſuch a Senſation, that Senſation, when it is 
produced, cannot but be the Effe of that Power. So the Pa- 
per write on, having the Power in the Light, (L ſpeak ac - 
cording to the common Notion of Light,) to produce in me the 
Senſation which I call White, it cannot but be the Effect of 
ſuch a Power in ſomething without the Mind, ſince the Mind 
has not the Power to produce any ſuch Idea in itſelf, and be- 


ing meant for nothing elſe but the Effect of ſuch a Power; ; that 


ſimple Idea is real and adequate: The Senſation of White, in 
my Mind, being-the-Effe& of that-Power-which is in the Paper 
to produce it, is perfectly adequate to that W or Ws that 
— * would ah, The an og Lea. q * 
01 13. Secundiy, camplex eas Uu ,,w- \ 
cu, ue E types, or Copies too; but L perſect ite of $6: 
Qnes, nor adequate: M hich is very evident to che 74m inal)- 
Mind, in that it plainly perceives, that Whatever guate. 
Collection of ſimple: Ideas it makes of any Sub- 
ſtance that exiſts; it cannot be ſure, that it exactly —— all 
that are in that Subſtance: Since not having; tried all the Ope- 
rations of all other Subſtances upon it, and found all the Altera- 
tions it would receive from, or cauſe in other Subſtances, it can- 
not have an exact adeguate Collection of all its active and paſſive 
Capacities; and ſo nat have an alaquate complex Idea of the 
Powers of any Subſtance exiſting, and its Relations, which is 
that Sort of — IAea of Subſtances we have. And, after 
All, if we could have, and actually had, in our complex Idea, 
an exact Collection of all the — Qualities or Powers of 
any Subſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby have an Idea of the 
Eſſence of chat Thing. For ſince the Powers or Qualities that 
are obſervable by us, are not the real Eſſenge of that Subſtancę, 
but depend on it, and flow from it, any Collection whatſoever 
of theſe Qualities cannot be the real Eſſence of that Thing. 
W hareby it is plain, that our {deas, of Sabſtances are not ade- 
are not what the Mind intends them to be, Beſides, a 
Man has no Idea of Subſtance in general, nor knows what Sub- 
3 is in itſelf. 

F. 14. Thirdiy, Complex Low of Mades and Re- Ideasof Modes 
e are Originals, and Archetypes; are not and Relations 
-Copies, nor made aſtar the Pattern of any real 47 Arcvetypes 
Exiſtence, to which the Mind intends them to Ta , 
be conformable, and exactly to anſwer, Theſe * 7 
being ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas, that the Mind itſelf puts 
* and ſuch Collections, that each of them contains in it 

2 2 preciſely 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Atien. | | are ſaid to be true; i. e. really to be ſuch as they 
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preciſely all that the Mind intends it ſhould, they are Archetypes 
and Rflences of Modes that may exiſt; and ” are deſigned 
for, and belong only to ſuch Modes, as when they do exi 
have an eat —_ with thoſe complex Ideas. The Ideas 
Pert * ome and 2 wann viſt be n ne 
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 Trath and s. 1. 1 Truth i F hood 
R Wb iety of only to ng 
perly e e yet J. as are oftentimes 


Propoſitions. termed True or Falſe, (as what Words are there 
that are not uſed with great Latitude, and with ſome Deviation 

ſrom their ſtrict and proper Si gnfications ?) Though, I think, 
that when Ideas themſelves are termed'true'or falſe there is ſtill 
ſome ſecret or tacit Propoſition; which is the Foundation of that 
Denomination : As we ſhall ſee, if we examine the particular 
Occaſions, wherein they come to be called true or falſe. In all 

Which we ſhall find ſome kind of Affirmation, or Negation, 
*which is the Reaſon of that Denomination. F. or our Ideas, be- 
ing nothing but bare Appearances or Perceptions in our Minds, 
cannot properly and ſimply in themſelves be ſaid to be #74e or 


Falſe, no more than a ſingle Name of — rr can be ſaid to 


be true or falſe. 
"Metaphyſical 2. Indeed, both Idea and — 15 
Trut # contains to be true in a metaphyſical Senſe of the Word 


a a tacit . Truth: as all other Things, that any' way exiſt, 


-exiſt. Though in Things called true, even in that Senſe, there 
is perhaps, a ſecret Reference to our Ideas, look d upon as the 


Sead. of that Truth, which amounts to a mental Propoſi- 
tion, though it be uſually not taken Notice op. 


N Idea as an 535 . But it is not in that Metaphyſical Senſe 
pearance in of ruth which we enquire here, "when We EXa- 
Pd, mine, whether our Ideas are capaple of being 

72 or Fal. true or falſe; but in the more ordinary A 

tion of thoſe Words: And ſo J fay, that the Ideas in our Minds, 

being only ſo many Perceptions, or Appearances there, none of 

tbem are falſe. The Idea of a Centaur having no more Falſhood 
in ow when it appears in our Minds, than the Name Centaur has 
Falſhood 


has in itſelf, to be conformable to ſome real Exi- 
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Falſhood in it, when it is pronounced by our Mouths, or written 
on; Paper. For Truth or Falſhood, lying always in ſome Affir- 
mation, or Negation, Mental or Verbal, our Ideas are not capable, 


any of them, ꝙ being falſe, till the Mind paſſes ſome Judgment 


on them 3; that is, affirms or denies ſomething of tem. 

F. 4. Whenever the Mind refers any of its Ideas 10 4 
to any Thing extraneous to them, they are then „, * . 7 
capable to be called true or falſe. Becauſe the Mind 1 J 
in ſuch a Reference, makes a tacit Suppoſition falſe. | 
of their Conformity to that Thing : Which Sup- | 
poſition, as it happens to be true. or falſe ; ſo the Ideas them- 
ſelves come to be denominated. The moſt uſual Caſes wherein 
this happens, are theſe following. 

855 


8 „Frs, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Lias Other Mens J. 
it 


conformable ta that in other Mens Minds, deas, real Ex- 


called by the ſame common Name; v. g. when fence ey 
the Mind intends or judges its Ideas of Fuſtice, poſed rea Ef: 
Temperance, Religion, to be the ſame with what enter, are 


: hat Men u- 
other Men give thoſe Names to. " i — = | 
Secandhy, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea it N . bre 


Hence. Thus the two Ideas of a Man, and a Centaur, ſup- | 


poſed to be the Leas of real Subſtancts, are the one true, and 


che other alle; the one having a Conformity to what has really 


ted, the other not. 
Thirdly, When the Mind refers any of its Ideas to that real 
Conſtitution, and Eſeuce of any Thing, whereon all its Proper- 
ties depend: And thus the greateſt Part, if not all our Ideas of 


& 6. Theſe Suppoſitions, the Mind is very apt The Cauſe of 


Subſtances, are fa//e. 


tacitly to make concerning its own Ideas. But fach References. 


yet if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is ö 

chiefly, if not only, concerning its abſtract complex Ideat. For 
the natural Tendency of the Mind being towards Knowledge; 
and finding that, if it would proceed by, and dwell upon only 
particular Things, its Progreſs would be very ſlow, and its Work 


endleſs: Therefore to ſhorten its Way to Knowledge, and make 


each Perception the more comprehenſive; the firſt I hing it does, 


as the Foundation of the eaſier enlarging its Knowledge, either 
by Contemplation of the Things themſelyes, that it would know, 
or Conference with others about them, is to bind them into 
Bundles, and rank them ſo into Sorts, that what Knowledge it 


gets of any of them, it may thereby with Aſſurance extend to 
all of that Sort; and advance by larger Steps in that, which is 
wp RE — its 
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Of True and Falſe Ideas. 
its great Buſineß, Knowledge. This, as I have elſewhere ſhewn, 
is the Reaſon why we collect Things under comprehenſive Ideas, 
with Names annexed to them, into Genera and Species, i. e. into 
FAA eee 
$. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of the 
Mind, and obſerve that Courſe it uſually takes in its Way to 
Knowledge, we ſhall,” I think; find, that the Mind having got 
any Idea, which it thinks it may have Uſe of, either in Contem- 
plation or Diſcourſe, the firſt Fhing it does, is to abſtract it, and 
then get a Name to it; and ſo lay it up in its Store-houſe, the 
Memory, as containing the Eſſence of a Sort of Things, of which 
that Name is always to be the Mark. Hence it is, that we may 
often obſerve, that when any one fees a new Thing of a Kind 
that he knows not, he preſently asks what it is, meaning by that 
Enquiry, nothing but the Name. As if the Name carried with 
it the ee of the Species, or the Eſſence of it, whereof it 


is indeed uſed as the Mark, and it is generally ſuppoſed annexed 


to it. "ps > | bes; 
The Cauſe of $. 8. But this abſtract Idea being ſomething in 


ſuch Refe- the Mind between the Thing that exiſts, and the 


Fences. Name that is given to it; it is in our Ideas that 
both the Rightneſs of our Knowledge, and the Proptiety or In- 
telligibleneſs of our Speaking conſiſts. And hence it is, that 
Men are fo forward to ſuppoſe, that the abſtract Ideas they have 
in their Minds, are ſuch as agree to the Things exiſting without 
them, to which they are referred, and the ſame alſo, to which 
the Names they give them, do, by the Uſe and Propriety of that” 
Language, belong. For without this double Conformity of their 
Ideas, they find they ſhould both think amiſs of Things them 
ſelves, and talk of them unintelligbly to others. g 
Simple Ideas I. 9- Hirst then, I fay, That when the Truth 
maybe falſe,in of our Ideas is Judged of, by the Conformity they have 
Reference to to the Ideas which other Men have, and communly 


others "of the fienify by the ſame Name, they may be a 4 them 


ſame Name, falſe. But yet fimple Ideas are leaft of all liable ts 


but are leaſt be fo miſtaken : Becauſe a Man by his Senſes, and 


liable to beſo. every Day's Obſervation, may eaſily ſatisfy him- 
ſelf what the ſimple Ideas are, which their ſeveral Names that 
are in common Uſe ſtand for, they being but few in Number, 
and ſuch, as if he doubts or miſtakes in, he may eaſily rectify by 
the Objects they are to be found in. Therefore it is ſeldom that 
any one miſtakes in his Names of ſimple Ideas; or applies the 
Name Red, to the Idea of Green; or the Name Sweet, to the 
ſdea Bitter; Much leſs are Men apt to confound the Names of 


Ideas 


th. * = 


e 
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Ideas belonging to different Senſes; and call a Colour by the 
Name of a Taſte, Sc. whereby it is evident that the ſimple Ideas 
they call by any Name, are commonly the ſame that others have 
and mean, when they uſe the ſame Names. 
10. Complex Ideas are much more liable to be Ideas of mixed 
Falle in this reſpec'; and the complex Ideas of mixed Modes moſt li- 
lades, much more than thoſe of Sub/tances : Be- able 10 be falſe 
cauſe in Subſtances, (eſpecially thoſe which the * #9 Senſe.) 
common and unborrowed Names of any Language are applied 
to) ſome remarkable ſenſible Qualities, ſerving ordinarily to di- 
ſtinguiſh one Sort from another, eaſily preſerve thoſe, who take 
any Care in the Uſe of their. Words, from applying them to 
Sorts of Subſtances to which they do not at all belong. But in 
mixed Modes, we are much more uncertain, it being not ſo eaſy 
to determine of ſeveral Actions, whether they are to be called 
Tuſtice, or Crueliy; Liberality, or Predigality. And fo in re- 
ferring our Ideas to thoſe of other Men, called by the ſame 
Names, ours may be falſe ; and the Ideas in our Minds, which 


we expreſs by the Word Zu/tice, may, perhaps, be that which 


ought to have another Name, | | 

§. 11. But whether or no our Ideas of mixed Or at leaf? to 
Modes are more liable than any Sort, to be diffe- be thought 
rent from thoſe of other Men, which are marked #2. 
by the ſame Names: This at leaſt is certain, That this. Sort, if 
Falſhoed, is much more familiarly attributed to our Ideas of mixed 
Modes, than to any other, When a Man is thought to have 4 
falſe Idea of Fuſtice, or Gratitude, or Glory, it is for no other 
Reaſon, but that his agrees not with the Ideas which each of 
thoſe Names are the Signs of in other Men. 

§. 12. The Reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be 
this, That the abſtract Ideas of mixed Modes, 4nd why. 
being Mens voluntary Combinations of ſuch a 
preciſe Collection of — Ideas; and ſo the Eſſence of each 
Species being made by Men alone, whereof we have no other 
ſenſible Standard exiſting any where, but the Name itſelf, or 
the Definition of that Name: We have nothing elſe to refer 
theſe our Ideas of mixed Modes to, as a Standard, to which we 
would conform them, but the Ideas of thoſe, who are thought 
to uſe thoſe Names in their moſt proper Significations ; and fo, 
as our Ideas conform, or differ from them, they paſs for true or 
falſe.” And thus much concerning the Trath and Fulſtacd of our 
Ideas, in Reference to their Names. 


7 4 F. 13. 
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Hs referred te F. 13. Secondly, As to the Truth and Fuſſiu 
real Exiftences, of our fies in reference to the real Exiſtence of 


thoſe Earl their Truth, none of them can be termed falſe, 
— bdaut only our complex Ideas of Subſtances. 


F. 14. Fit, Our ſimple Ideas being barely E 


Firp, Simple ſuch Perceptions, as God has fitted us to receive, 
Ideas in this and given Power to external Objects to produce 
Senſe not falſe, in us by eſtabliſh's Laws, and Ways ſuitable to 
and why. his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, though incompre- 
henſible to us, their Truth conſiſts in nothing elſe but in ſuch 
Appearances as are produced in us, and muſt be ſuitable to thoſe 
Powers he has placed in external Objects, or elſe they could not 
be produced in us: And thus anſwering thoſe Powers, they are 
what they ſhould be, true Ideas. Nor do they become liable to 


any Imputation of Falſbond, if the Mind (as in moſt Men. I be- 
lieve it does) judges theſe Ideas to be in the Things themſelves. 


For God, in his Wiſdom, having ſet them as Marks of Diſtin- 
ction in Things, whereby we may be able to diſcern one Thing 
from another, and ſo chuſe any of them for our Uſes, as we have 
Occaſion, it alters not the Nature of our ſimple Idea, whether 


we think, that the Idea of Blue be in the Violet itſelf, or in our 


Mind only; and only the Power oſ producing it by the Texture 
of its Parts, reflecting the Particles of Light, after à certain 
Manner, to be in the Violet itſelf. For that Texture in the 
Object, by a regular and conſtant Operation, producing the 
ſame /dea of Blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh by our Eyes, 
that from any other Thing, whether that diſtinguiſhed Mark, 
as it is really in the Violet, be only a peculiar Texture of Parts, 
or elſe that very Colour, the Idea whereof (which is in us) is 
the exact Reſemblance. And it is equally ſrom that Appearance 
to be denominated Blue, whether it be that real Colour, or only 
a peculiar Texture in it, that cauſes in us that Idea: Since the 
Name Blue notes properly nothing, but that Mark of Diſtin- 
Sion that is in a Fialet, diſcernible only by our Eyes, whatever 
it conſiſts in, that being beyond our Capacities diſtinctly to 
know, and perhaps, would be of leſs Uſe to us, if we had Fa- 
culties to diſcern it. | | | 


Though one F. 15. Neither would it carry any Imputation 


Man's Idea of Of Falſhord to our ſimple Ideas if by the different 
Blue would be Structure of our Organs, it were ſo ordered, That 
different from the ſame Object ſhould produce in ſeveral Mens 
another's, Minds different Ideas at the ſame time; v. g. if 


the 
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of a Violet, producing conſtantly the Idea which he called Blue; 


ſoever thoſe Appearances were in his Mind, he would be able 
"as 1 ny to diſtinguiſh things for his Uſe by thoſe Appear- 


by the Names Blue and Tellow, as if the Appearances or Ideas 
in his Mind receiv'd from thoſe two Flowers, were exactly the 
ſame with the Ideas in other Mens Minds. I am nevertheleſs 
very apt to think, that the ſenſible Ideas produc'd by any Ob- 


and undiſcernibly alike; For which Opinion, I think, there 


only mind him, that the contrary Suppoſition, if it could be 


' edge, or Conveniency of Life; and ſo we need not trouble 
ourſelves to examine lit. 8 
F. 16. From what has been ſaid concerning 
our fimple Ideas, I think it evident that our Fin, Smple = 
. femple Ideas can none of them be falſe in reſpect o 

Things exiſting er us; Ho Ns 1226 % Ar rf *. 
theſe Appearances or Perceptions in our Minds ; 
conſiſting, as has been faid, only in their being anſwerable to 


as it is, ſuitable to the Power that produced it, and which alone 


* 
ſuch a Pattern, be falſe. Blue or Lellnu, Bitter or Sweet, can 


produce them, and ſo are truly what they are, and are intended 
to be; indeed the Names may be miſapply'd, but that in this 


in the Engliſʒ Tongue ſhould call Purple, Scarlet. 
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the Idea that a Voit producd'in one Man's Mind by his Eyes, 
were the ſame that a Marigold produc'd in another Man's, and 
vice vertã; for ſince this could never be known, becauſe one 
Man's Mind could not paſs in another Man's Body, to perceive 
what were produc'd by thoſe Organs; neither the 
1deas hereby, nor the Names would be at all confounded, or 
any Falſhood be in either; for all things that had the Texture 


and thoſe which had the Texture of a Marigold, producing 
conſtantly the Idea which he has conſtantly call d Yellow, what- 


ances, and underſtand and fignify thoſe Diſtinctions, mark d 


jeQ in different Mens Minds, are moſt commonly very near 


might be many Reaſons offer d; but that being beſides my pre- 
ſent Buſineſs, I ſhall not trouble my Reader with them; but 


proved, is of little Uſe, either for the Improvement of Know- 


$ in this 


the Powers in external Objects to produce by our Senſes ſuch 
Appearances in us, and each of them being in the Mind, ſuch 


nts, it cannot upon that Account, or as referr'd to 
never be falſe Ideas; theſe Perceptions in the Mind are juſt ſuch 
as they are there, anſwering the Powers appointed by God to 
reſpect makes no Falſhood in. the Ideas; as if a Man ignorant 


F. 17. Secondly, Neither can our complex Ideas Secondly, 


Modes, in reference to the Eſſence of any thing Modes not falſe. 


really 


really exiſting, be falſe; becauſe whatever complex Idea I have 
of any Mode, it hath no reference to any Pattern exiſting and 
made by Nature; it is not ſuppoſed to contain in it any other 
Ideas than what it hath, nor to repreſent any thing but ſuch a 
Complication of Ideas as it does. Thus, when I have the Idea 
of ſuch an Action of ſuch a Man, who ſorbears to afford him- 
ſelf ſuch Meat, Drink, and Cloathing, and, other Convenien- 
cies of Life, as his Riches and Eſtate will be ſufficient to ſup- 
ply, and his Station requires, I have no falſe Idea, but ſuch an 
one as repreſents an Action either as I find or imagine it, and 
ſo is capable of neither Truth nor Fuſſaad; but when J give 
the Name Frugality or Virtue to this Action, then it may be 
called a falſe Idea, if thereby it be ſuppoſed to agree with that 
Idea, to which in Propriety of Speech the Name of Frigality 
doth belong, or to be conformable to that Law which is the 
Standard of Virtue 946.45 3 2 pl 0 1 4 F — ns 
Un 18. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances 
— 4 _ being all 2. 0 to Patterns in —— 
when falſe. may be falſe. Fhat they are all fa/ſe, when look'd 
AAuůpon as the Repeſentations of the unknown Ef- 
ſences of Things, is ſo evident, that there needs nothing to be 
ſajd-of it; I ſhall therefore paſs, over that chimerical Suppoſi - 
tion, and conſider them as Collections of ſimple Ideas in the 


Mind, taken from Combinations of ſimple Ideas exiſting toge- 


ther conſtantly in Things, of which Patterns they are the ſup- 
poſed Copies ; and in this reference to them, to the Exiſtence 
of Things, they are falſe Ideas. 1. I ben they put together 
ſimple Ideas, which in the real Exiſtence of Things have no 
Union; as when to the Shape and Size that exiſt. together in 
a Horſe, is join'd in the ſame complex Idea the Power of bark- 
ing like a Dog; which three Ideas, however put together into 
one in the Mind, were never united in Nature; and this there- 
fore may be called a falſe Idea of an Horſe. 2. Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances are in this reſpect alſo Fa//e, when from any Collection 
of ſimple Ideas that do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated 
by a direct Negation any other ſimple Idea which is conſtantly 
join'd with them. Thus, if to Extenſion, Solidity, Fubbility, 
the peculiar Weightineſs and yellow Colour of Gold, any one 
join in his Thoughts the Negation of a greater degree of Fixed- 
neſs than is in Lead or Copper, he may be ſaid to have a falſe 
complex Idea, as well as when he joins to thoſe other ſimple 
ones the Idea of perfect abſolute Fixedneſs; for either way, the 
complex Idea of Gold being made up of ſuch ſimple ones as 
have no Union in Nature, may be term'd falſe; but if he leave 

a out 


* 
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out of this his complex Idea that of Fixedneſs quite, without 
either actually joining to, or ſeparating of it from the reſt in 
his Mind, it is, I think, to be look d on as an inadequate and 
imperfect Idea, rather than a Falſe one; ſince tho it contains 
not all the ſimple Ideas that are united in 1 N it yy 

together but. what do really exiſt tog 
F. 19. Tho, in compliance with the _— 9758 | 
ry way of ſpeaking, I have ſhew'd in what Senſe Jo a Ze 
and upon what Ground our Ideas may be ſome - % 
times called true or 'falſe ; 3 yet if we will look a Le hr 2 
little nearer into the Matter, in all Caſes where asien. 
any Idea is called true or falſe, it is from ſome 


Judgment that the Mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, that 
is true or fulſe; for. Truth and Falſhood being never without fame 
| Affirmation or Megatien, expreſs or tacit, it is not to be found 
but where Signs are joined or ſeparated, according to the Apree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the Things they ſtand for. The Signs 
we chiefly uſe, are either Ideas or Words, wherewith we make 
either mental or verbal Propoſitions. Truth lies in ſo joining or 
ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, as the Things they ſtand for 
do in themſelves agree or diſagree; and Falſhood in the contra- 
ry, as ſhall be more fully ſhew'd hereafter. | 
§. 20. Any {dea then which we have in our * 
Minds, whether conformable or not to the Ex- 7 2 2 
eit ber 
iſtence of Things, or to any Ideas in the Minds rruc nor fo he. 
of other Men, cannot properly for this alone be 


called falſe; for theſe Repreſentations, if they have nee in 
them but what is really exiſting in Things without, cannot be 
thought aſſe, being exact Repreſentations of ſomething; nor 
yet if they have any thing in them differing from the reality of 
Things, can they properly be ſaid to be falſe Repreſentations 
or 1deas of Things they do not repreſent, But the Miſtake and 
Talſbhocd 1 185 

$ 21. Firſt, When the Mind having any Idea, Bus are falſe, 
it judges and concludes it the ſame that is in other jul ab hen 
Mens Minds, ſignified by the ſame Name, or that judged agree- 
it is conformable to the ordinary receiv'd Signi- able to another 
fication or Definition of that Word, when indeed Mar Idea 
it is not; which is the moſt uſual Miſtake in wilhuut * 
mix d Modes, tho? other Ideas alſo are liable to it. . 

§. 22. Secondly, When it having a complex Idea 


Seiontly, al 
made up of ſuch. a Collection of ſimple ones as 2 


Nature never puts together, it judges it to agree to real Ext 4 
to 4 Species 17 Creatures really exiſting; as when ence, aobent bey 
it joins the Weight of Tin to the Colour, Fuſi- d not. 

bility, and Fixedneſs of Gold. §. 23. 


3 n and Falſ Ideas, 
2 ag, Thirdy,” When in its complex Ida it 
os - indy, » ex, united a-certain Number of fimple Idiar 
judged 23 nk do really exiſt together in ſome ſorts of 
| bring ſo. © Creatures, da has alſo left out others as much 
inſeparable, ' it judges this to be'a perfect compleat 
Idea v ir i is wt ; v. g. having joined 
the Ideas of Subſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt heavy, and fu- 
ſible, it takes that complex Jabs to be the compleat 1dea of 
Gold, when yet its peculiar: Fixedneſs and Solubility in Agua 
Regia, are as inſeparable from thoſe other Ideas or Qualities of 
that Body, as _ are one-from another. 

F. 24. Purthiy, The Miſtake is yet greater, 
 Fourthly, when oben judge that this complex Idea contams in it 
judged io re- the real Eſſence of any Body exiſting, when at leaſt 
preſent the real it contains but ſome few of thoſe Properties 
Effence. which flow from its real Eſſence and Conftitu- 
| nd tion. I ſay, only ſome few of thoſe Properties; 
* thoſe Nen conſiſting moſtly in the active and paſſive 
Powers it has in reference to other e all that are vulgar- 


ly known of any one Body, and of which the complex Nen of 


that kind of Things is uſually made, are but a very few, in 
compariſon of what a Man that has ſeveral ways tried and ex- 
z mined it, knows of that one fort of Things; and all that the 
moſt expert Man knows are but few, in compariſon of what 
are really in that Body, and depend on its internal or eſſential 
Conſtitution. The Eſſence of a Triangle lies in a very little 
Compaſs, conſiſts in a very few Ideas; three Lines including a 
Space make up that Eſſence; but the Properties that flow from 
this Eſſence are more than can be eaſily known or enumerated. 
So I imagine it is in Subſtances, their real Eſſences lie in a little 


Compaſs, tho' the 1 flowing from that internal Confti- 


tution are 

| J 25. To conclude: A Man having no No- 

Ideas, when tion of any thing without him but by the Idea 

falſe. he has of it in his Mind (which Idea he 0 a 

Power to call by what name he A 

indeed make an Idea neither anſwering the reality of Things, 

— agreeing to the Ideas commonly ſignified by other Peo- 
Fords; but cannot make a wrong or falſe Idea of a thing 


oh is no otherwiſe known to him but 2 Iden he has 


of it; v. g. when I frame an Idea of the Legs, Arms, and 


Body of a Man, and join to this a Horſe's Head and Neck, 
Le not make a falſe Idea of any thing, becauſe it repreſents 
nothing: without me; but when I call it a Man, or * 

an 


1 

{ 
2 
- 
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and imagine it either to repreſent ſome real Being without me, 
or to be the fame Idea that others call by the fame Name, in 
either of theſe Caſes I may err; and upon this, account it is 
that it comes to be term'd a-falſe MAU; "tho indeed the Ful, 
bood lies not in the Nea, but in that tacit mental Propoſition, 
wherein a Conformity and Reſemblance is attributed to it which 
it has not; but yet, f having framed ſuch an Idea in my Mind, 
without thinking either that Exiſtence, or the Name Man or 
Tartar belongs to it, I will call it Man and Tartar; 1 may, be 
Juftly thought faritaſtical in the naming, but ename ir 
* Judgment, nor the Idea any way falſe. ente 

F. 26. Upon the whole Matter, I think that 
our Ilias, as-they are conſider d by the Mind, are 2 
either in reference to the proper Signification 4% ny 


of their Names, or in reference to the reality of * 


W 


Things, may _ fitly be called! right or-wurong, | 
Ideas, according as they agree ot diſagree to- thoſe Patterns to 
which they are: + cr but if apy one had father call them 
true or falſe, it is fit he ue a liberty, which every one has, to 


call Things by thoſe Names he thinks beſt; tho in Propriety 


of Speech Truth or Falſpood will, I think, ſcarts agree to them, 
but as they, ſome way or other, virtually contain in them ſome 
mental Propoſition. The Ideas that are in a Man's Mind, fim- 
ply conſider'd, cannot be wrong, unleſs complex ones, wherein 


inconſiſtent Parts are jumbled together. All our Ideas are in 


themſelves right, and the Knowledge about them right and 
true Knowledge; but when we come to refer them to any 
thing, as to their Patterns and Archetypes, then they are ca- 
pable of being Wrong, « a8 roving wy We + 1 n 
types. 
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* IERE i is 2 FRY one that wy 
not obſerve ſomething that ſeems 


Somethive un- 


odd to him, and is in itſelf really 25 * 


be in the Opinions, Reaſonings, and | 
Actions of other Men; the leaſt Flaw of this kind, if at all 
different from his own, every one is quick-fighted enough to 
elpy i in another, and will by the Authority of Reaſon forwardly 
condemn, 


. —— — — — — 


— cc >. nr — — — 
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tho he be guilty of much greater Unreaſonablenefs 


in hi own Tenets and Candudt, which he never perceives an | 


NN rhe if at all, be convinced of. 


8. 2. This \piperkds:not only from Sci-love, 
Not who tho that has often à great hand in it; Men of 


er 5 Minds, and not given up to the-over-ween- 


Aliigmng of Self. flattery, are frequently guilty of it: 
and in N one with Amazement hears the Argui 
and is'aſtoniſh'd at the Obſtinacy of a worthy Man, \who yields 


not — One _ | lid before din as clear as. 


Day-light. ME 2 * 
„ ag. 3. This fort-of Unreaſonablenck 6 


Nor from. 0 4 to Education and Prejudice, and ſor the 
Education. moſt part truly enough,” tho that reaches not 


———— = — the Di als," nor ſhews diſtinctly 
enough whence it riſes; or wherein it lies. Education is often 


rightly aſſigt d che Cauſe, and Prejudice is a good general Name 


ſor Us thing itſelf ; but yet I think he ought to look a little 
farther, -who — trace this ſort of Madneſs: to the Root it 
ſprings from, and fo explain it, as to ſhew whence this Flaw 
has its Original in nn 1 —— OO: 


W C3 — ne che — 
: . Igel be pardor'd for alling it by c 
Lap Harſh a Name as Madneſs, when it is conſi- 
It dered that Oppoſition to Reaſon 'deſetves that 


Name, and is really Madneſs; and there is ſcarce 
a Man 00 free from it, but that if he ſhould always on all Oc- 
caſions argue or do as in ſome Caſes he conſtantly does, would 
not be thought fitter for Bedlam than civil ä 
do not here mean when he is under the Power of an un 
Paſſion, but in the ſteddy calm Courſe of his Life. That which 
will yet more apologize for this harſh Name, and ungrateful 
Imputation on the greateſt Part of Mankind, is, that enquiring 
a little by the bye into the Nature of Madneſs, B. II. c. x1. 
F. 13. I found. it to ſpring from the very ſame Root, and to 
depend on the very ſame Cauſe we are here ſpeaking of. This 
Conſideration of the thing itſelf, at a time when I thought 
not the leaſt on the Subject which L am now treatir of, ſug- 
geſted it to me. And if this be a Weakneſs to whi all Men 
are ſo liable; if this be a Taint which ſo univerſally infects 
Mankind, the greater Care ſhould be taken to lay it open un- 


der its due Name, thereby to excite "the IP * in its Pre- 
| regt D | m 


* 5. Some 
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Ks. Some of our {dar have a natural Cor- 5. 
 reſpondence and Connexion with one another; 1 ew 
it is the Office and Excellency of our Reaſon to 1 Ideas, 
trace "theſe; and hold them together in that 
Union and ' Carreſpondence- -which- is founded in de peculiar 
Beings. Beſides this, there is another Connexion of {deas, whol- 
ly owing to Chance or Cuſtom, dens that in themiclves are 
not at all a-kin, come to be ſo united in ſome Mens Minds, 
that it is very hard to ſeparate them, they always keep in com- 
pany 3 and the one no ſooner at any time comes into the Un- 
Herllanding, but its Aſſociate appears with it; and if they are 
more than two which are thus united, the yan 4 
inſeparable. ſhew themſelves together. 12 
&. 6. This ſtrong Combination of Ideas, not Thi 05 
al d by Nature, the Mind makes in itſelf either * . 
voluntary, or by chance; and hence it comes in 
different Men to be very different, according to their different 
Inclinations, Edueations, Intereſts, c. Cuſtom ſettles Habits 
'of thinking in the Underſtanding,” as well as of determining in 
the Will, 'and of Motions in the Body; all which ſeems to be 
but Traits of Motion in the animal Spirits, which once ſet a 


ing, continue in the ſame Steps they have been uſed to, which 


by often treading are worn into a ſmooth Path, and the Mo- 
tion in it becomes eaſy, and as it were natural. As far as we 


can comprehend thinking, thus Ideas ſeem to be produced in 


our Minds; or if they ate not, this may ſerve to explain their 
following one another in an habitual Train, when once they 
are put into that Tract, as well as it does to explain ſuch 
Motions of the Body. A Muſician uſed to any Tune will find, 

that let it but once begin in his Head, the Idea: of the fevers! 


* £54 


Tila Spirits, I will not —— how — — by 

this Inſtance. it appears to be ſo; but this may help us a lit 

ts conceive of intellectual Habits, and of the tying —— of 
er. ps 

F. 7. That there are ſuch Aſſociations of them 1 

1 by Cuſtom in the Minds of moſt Men, 1 IX. Sue 2 

thirik no Body will-queition, who has well den- of it. | 


fider'd himſelf or others; and to this perl. 
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might be juſtly attributed moſt of the Sympathies and Antipa - 
thies obſervable in Men, which work as ſtrongly, and produce 
as regular Effects as if they were natural, and are therefore 
called fo, tho they at firſt had no other Original but the acci- 
dental Connexion of two Ideas, which either the Strength of 
the firſt Impreſſion, or future Indulgence ſo united, that they 
always afterwards kept 2 together in that Man's Mind 
as if they were but one Idea: I ſay, moſt. of the Antipathies, 
I do not fay all, for ſome of them are truly natural, depend 
upon our original Conſtitution, and are born with us; but a 
great part of thoſe which are accounted natural, would have 
been known to be from unheeded, tho' perhaps early Impreſ- 
ſions, or wanton Fancies at firſt, which would have been ac- 
knowledg'd the Original of them if they had been warily ob- 
ſerv'd. A grown Perſon ſurfeiting with Honey, no ſooner hears 
the Name of it, but his Fancy immediately carries Sickneſs _ 
and Qualms to his Stomach, and he cannot bear the very Idea 
of it; other Ideas of Diſlike, and Sickneſs, and Vomiting, pre- 
ſently accompany it, and he is diſturb'd z but he knows from 
whence to date this Weakneſs, and can tell how he got this 
Indiſpoſition ; had this happen'd to him by an. Over-doſe of 
Honey when a Child, all the ſame Effects would have follow- 
ed, but the Cauſe would have been miſtaken, and the Antipa- 
thy counted natural. | r 
6. 8. I mention this not out of any great neceſſity there is 
in this preſent Argument to diſtinguiſh nicely between natu- 
ral and acquir'd auen es but I take notice of it ſor another 
Purpoſe, (viz.) that thoſe who have Children, or the Charge of 
their Education, would think it worth their while diligently to 
watch, and carefully to prevent the undue Connexion of Ideas 
in the Minds of young People; this is the time moſt ſuſceptible 
of laſting Impreffions; and though thoſe relating to the Health 
of the Body, are by diſcreet People minded and fenced againſt, 
yet I am apt to doubt, that thoſe which relate more peculiarly 
to the Mind, and terminate in the Underſtanding, or Paſſions, 
have been much leſs heeded than the thing deſerves; nay, thoſe 
relating purely to the Underſtanding, have, as I ſuſpect, been 
dy moſt Men wholly overlook'd. | 
| $.9. This wrong Connexion in our Minds 
A great Cauſe of Ideas, in themſelves looſe and independent one 
of Errors. of another, has ſuch an Influence, and is of fo 
| great Force to ſet us awry in our Actions, as 
well moral as natural, Paſſions, Reaſonings, and Notions them- 
ſelves, that perhaps there is not any one thing that deſerves 
more to be look'd after, §. 10. The 


— — 
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. 40. The Ideas of Goblins and Sprights have | 
really no more to do with Darkneſs than Light; Tfances. 
yet let but a fooliſh Maid inculcate theſe often | 

on che Mind of a Child, and raiſe them there together, poſſi- 
bly he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them again fo long as he 

, - lives,z but Darkneſs ſhall. ever afterwards bring with it thoſe 

- .frightful Ideas, and they ſhall be fo joined, that he can no more 


bear the one than the other. 1 
F. 11. A Man receives a ſenſible Injury from another, thinks 
on che Man and that Action over and over, and by rumina- 
ting on them ſtrongly, or much in his Mind, ſo cements thoſe 
two Ideas together, that he makes them almoſt one; never 
thinks on the Man, but the Pain and Diſpleaſure he ſuffered 
comes into his Mind with it, ſo that be ſcarce diſtinguiſhes 
them, but has as much an Averſion for the one as the other. 
Thus Hatreds are often begotten from ſlight and almoſt inno- 


cent Occaſions, and Quarrels propagated and continued in the 


o 


World. | 3 WAL 
. 12: A Man has ſuffer'd Pain or Sickneſs in any Place, he 
-aw; his Friend die in ſuch a Room; tho' theſe have in Nature 
nothing to do one with another, yet when the Idea of the 
Place occurs to his Mind, it brings (the Impreſſion being once 
made) that of the Pain and Diſpleaſure with it, he confounds 
them in his Mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 
SG. 13. When this Combination is ſettled, and . 
whilſt it laſts, it is not in the Power of Reaſon hy Time 
to help us,” and relieve us from the Effects of it. cures ſome Diſ- 
Ideas in our Minds, when they are there, will 7 Te 
operate according to their Natures and Circum- 2 which 
ſtances; and here we ſee the Cauſe why Time afo ä 
eures certain Affections, which Reaſon, tho in 
the right, and allow'd to be ſo, has not Power over, nor is able 
againſt them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to hearken to 
it in other Caſes. The Death of a Child, that was the daily 
Delight of his Mother's Eyes, and Joy of her Soul, rends from 
hes Heart the whole Comfort of her Life, and gives her all 
the Torment imaginable ; uſe the Conſolations of Reaſon in 
this Caſe, and you were as good preach Eaſe to one on the 
Rack, and hope: to allay, by rational. Diſcourſes, the Pain of 
his Joints tearing aſunder; till Time has by Diſuſe ſeparated 
the Senſe of that Enjoyment, and its Loſs from the Idea of the 
Child returning to her Memory, all Repreſentations, tho? ne- 
ver ſo reafonable, are in vain ; and therefore ſome, in whom 
the Union between theſe Ideas is never diffolved, ſpend their 


Aa Lives 
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Lives in Morn, and carry an incurable Sorrow to their 
Graves. 

45 §. 14. A Friend of mine knew, one perfeAly” 
"" F,rther h. Cured of Madneſs by a very harſh and offenſive 


 fances af the Operation. The Gentleman who was thus re- 


Effet of the cover'd, with great Senſe of Gratitude and Ac- 


- Aſſociation of knowledgment own'd the Cure all his Life af- 


Ideas. ter, as the greateſt lg, 9 he could have 
| received ; but whatever 
ſuggeſted to him: he could never bear the Sight of the Opera- 


_ ; that Image brought back with it the Idea of that 


which he ſuffered from his Hands, which was too mighty and 
' intolerable for him to endure. 


15. Many Children imputing the Pain they endurdd at 


School to their Books they were corrected for, ſo join thoſe 
eas together, that a Book becomes their Averſion, and they 


are never reconciled to the Study and Uſe of them all their 


Lives aſter; and thus Reading becomes a Torment to them, 
which otherwiſe poſſibly they might have made the great Plea- 
ſure of their Lives. There are Rooms convenient enough that 
ſome Men cannot ſtudy in, and Faſhions of Veſſels which, 

tho never fo clean and commodious, they cannot drink out 
of, and that by Reaſon of ſome accidental Heat which are an- 


nel 60 them, and make them offenſive; and who is there 


that hath not obſerved ſome Man to flag at the Appearance, 
or in the Company of ſome certain Perſon, not otherwiſe ſu- 
perior to him, but becauſe having once on ſome Occaſion got 
the Aſcendant, the Idea of Authority and Diſtance goes along 


with that of the Perſon? and he mu has been thus n 


is not able to ſeparate them. 

FS. 16. Inſtances of theſe Kinds are ſo plentiful every where, 
that if I add one more, it is only for the pleaſant Odneſs of 
it ; it is of a young Gentleman, who having learn'd to dance, 
and that to great Perfection, there happened to ſtand an old 
Trunk in the Room where he learn'd ; the Idea of this te- 
markable Piece of Houſhold- ſtuff had fo mixed itſelf with the 
Furns and Steps of all his Dances, that tho in that Cham- 
ber he could dance excellently well, yet it was only whilft 
that Trunk was there; nor could he perform. well in an 
other Place, unleſs that, or ſonſe ſuch other Trunk, had its Po- 
ſition jn the Room, If this Story ſhall be ſuſpected to be dreſ- 
ſed up with ſome comical Circumſtances a little beyond pre- 
ciſe Nature; I anſwer for myſelf, that I had it ſome Years 
fince from a very ſober and wry Man upon his own Know- 


ledge, 


atitude and Reaſon 


{ 
| 
[ 
| 
1 


Being and Matter be ſtrongly joined either by | 
Education or much Thought, whilſt theſe are ſtill combined in 
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- ledge; as I report it; and 1 dare ſay, there are very few inqui- 


ſitive Perſons who read this, who have not met with Accounts, 
if not Examples, of this Nature, that may parallel, or at leaſt 


juſtify this. 


$ 17. Intellectual Habits and DefeQs, this 


Hr contracted, are not leſs frequent and pow- Is Influence on 
erfu 


though leſs obſerved. Let the Ideas of Has. 


the Mind, what Notions, what Reaſonings, will there be about | 
ſeparate Spirits? Let Cuſtom, from the very Childhood, have 


join'd Figure and Shape to the Idea of God, and what Abſur- 


dities will that Mind be liable to about the Deity? | 
Let the Idea of Infallibility be inſeparably join'd to any Per- 


on, and theſe two conſtantly together "poſſeſs the Mind, and 


then one Body, in two Places at once, ſhall unexamined be 
ſwallow'd for a certain Truth, by an implicit Faith, whenever 
that ĩimagined infallible Perſon dictates and demands Aſſent with- 
out Enquiry. 4 

FS. 18. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural Com- 

binations of Ideas will be found to eſtabliſn the OBſerwable in 
4rreconcileable Oppoſition between, different different Sees. 
Sets of Philoſophy and Religion; for we can- 8 
not imagine every one of their Followers to impoſe wilfully on 
himſelf, and knowingly refuſe Truth offer'd' by plain Reafon, - 
Intereſt, though it does a great deal in the Caſe, yet cannot be 
thought to work whole Societies of Men to ſo univerſal a Per- 
verſeneſs, as that every one of them to a Man ſhould knowingly 


maintain Falſhood : Some at leaſt muſt be allow'd to do what 


all pretend to, i. e. to purſue Truth ſincerely ; and therefore 
there muſt be ſomething that blinds their Underſtandings, and 
makes them not ſee the Falſhood of what they embrace for real 
Truth. That which thus captivates their Reaſons, and leads 
Men of Sincerity blindfold for common Senfe, will, when ex- 
amin'd, be found to be what we are ſpeaking of : Some indepen- 
dent Ideas, of no Alliance to one another, are by Education, 
Cuſtom, and the conſtant Din of their Party, ſo coupled in 
their Minds, that they always appear there together, and they 


can no more ſeparate them in their Thoughts, than if they were 


but one Idea, and they operate as if they were ſo, This gives 
Senſe to Jargon, Demonſtration to Abſurdities, and Conſiſten- 
cy to Nonſenſe, and is the Foundation of the greateſt, I had 
almoſt ſaid, of all the Errors in the World; or if it does not 
reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt dangerous one, ſince fo far 
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fills their Heads with falſe Views, and their Reaſonings with falſe 
Conſequences. * - | 22 10 
68. 19. Having thus given an Account of the 

Concluſion. Original, Sorts, and Extent of our Ideas, with 
| ſeveral other Conſiderations, about theſe( I-know- 
not whether I may ſay) Inſtruments, or Materials of our Know- 

ledge ; the Method I at firſt propoſed to myſelf would now 
require, that I ſhould immediately proceed to ſhew, what Uſe 
the Underſtanding makes of them, and what Knowledge we 
have by them. This was that, which, in the firſt general 
View I had of this Subject, was all that I thought I ſhould have 
to do: But, upon a nearer Approach, I find, that there is ſo 
cloſe a Connexion between Ideas and Words; and: our abſtract 
{deas, and general Words have fo conſtant a Relation one to 
another, that it is impoſſible. to ſpeak clęarly and diſtinctly of 
our Knowledge, which all conſiſts in Proppfitions, without con- 

ſidering, firſt, the Nature, Uſe, and Signification of Language; 

which therefore muſt be the Buſineſs of the next Book. - - | 


» 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 


